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HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
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fcwe, truth and Aretha 

Conklin. ..Peter Aspden 
reports on a POP MUSIC 
seminar heJd recently at the 
University of Kentin which 
academic and aura! fashions 
were paraded (page 1 4 ) 

John O’Leary describes the 

gSBasrase 

ifiKaassggs* 1 " 

(page 14* 20 Per C6nt 870 wth 

Research and the real world- 
Ohnga Ta eed discusses the 

S3iasiaBffla, 

doctorates gamed by 
conventional academic 
research (page 17) 


Skill 



fiL! & f V a l ,on m °re Ihe size and 
dSEfnSnn Jfr cduca[ion have been 
J r d 3 n, . osl e «Wvdy by the 
f° r Pfpccs in universities, 
polytechnics and colleges from aual' 

nt e LV ,iCan,S - Succes S ive Gov q em- 

ppSWSJSfSS 

bcj ai™ 

training g 0 Jj jLm 5ndfffi c £ Bui 

«unf»? bCn ? doubt tha ‘ formed 

teen afudem choice has 

been the engine that has powered the 

SSSS ££ 

&SJS; ' «®. Stan ^ ards . de moi , sti*teSis 

finer education, in oarticulnr jHh 
pofylechnics and colS s „in 
.ESK?..'* . 'I* problems * of 


short supply 

demoralizing mihliriiv c.,r. . 


in 

roldt ssssusta - 


m 


Thellmes HigherEducation 


Ml « 

Supplement 


' /I 


rounding the present disp 

Wish to study physics or mathenfa ics 
subjects of acute shortage in scK‘ 
, bccome an endangered if not 

fc aSp PC h eS ' exam P ,e of school 

teaLhmg shows clearly that in the 

Snrm e d a tn POWersh ° rtages w ' 11 not he 
tonfined to new engineering fields on 

to fro "'“ r '*'«%£ 


apparent oppnnunuy offered hy K \c~ 
niMroplue decline to reduce the' size 
an , ° ‘he ««. of the higher education 
system. So ministers and their officials 
have been slow to notice this „,7 
deadlier danger. They have recognized 
the existence or pockets of acute skill 
shortages but have been reluct a nft 

SR that i ,ierc m! «y well he n gencrnl 
shortage of graduates in the |3K 
Rerluetu.n disguised ns ratioSaliS 

P s 

Edua,U ,, a „ , d"^ n ^■■ p « r,n, e ,,, uf 
DFSk cvc^° pia - 15 inlc nsificd by the 

SSS&E 




fSSSSSs 


J. A. S. Grenville reviews 

sSfSS® 

personal chronicles a moral 

record of the terrible 
experience ofthe Jewish 

people under Hitler (page 18) 

J^jjistoryoffundamental 
physics, spherical astronomy 
algebra, kinetic theory, and 

ofn r e° w P L a ok a a r ngthe8Ubj6cta 

saa 


— Home news 

Letters to the editor 


Patrick Nuttgens 

pon’sDiary (Michael 
Limtley) 

Party Line (Ian 
Wrigglesworth) 

Antithesis 

Union View (Educational 
Institute of Scotland) 

Overseas news 


1-8 
2 
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Articles 


9-10 


11-17 


Column (Pauline Stafford) 16 
Books 

Notfceboard 
Classified advertising 29-36 


iisIBgss 

1ST", whole pre™ hi VV* 

k'smhF®- 

ipiig 

sssafa£*, ! ^« 
aaaS=5 ysss 

mEsm 

The 


5 sS?£ w-sss .*■ 

planniJI/tta J" *T’ ° f ™P«wer 


go V P em°S ' h0 ' 11 “ Sly™ 

power pla„" 5 ' JlT “P man- 


mum mmm 


"8 skill" shortages^ VVhm i‘ bi>m t 

i broader n ' ,n . is,crs is something Jhat’s it Lean right back k 
nroadcr, a dear ... * I do s\vtvel around a bit ifyouij. 


Academics need to to] 

sured that their workk" 

Ms Julia u™ 
n „ . _ . WfSFebw; 

Doctor Quintock - Derii 
dear Derek - do corneal 
come right in. Take then' 
off your feet. ] 

Thank you, Professor lM 

No, don’t sit there, Dentil 
take my seat. Good heaves,?! 
deserve a little comfort. Jtsr' 
every day of the week tail 
has a review article mbliskf | 
the British Journal of M l 
Studies. ^ 

Thank you. 




Bigger is better in NAB’s 
new round of mergers 

hv Inhn n't »cnl and V nron «... 


m 




s’TK'SSrrS 

increasingly bcc °me 

SSMsSffJ'ffi 5 ® 

now bv 18 nrin nc . ar * h® cu t< not 
outcome will be QninteSf 

£SP.* 4 StBS 


rifaSSK “P* ,hc ! m_ 

The most obvious is ihat'the riS> n / fni1 ?- 
the number nf ilulV- .j c dcc,lnc in 

mmm 

demand but °to IS* s, " d '"' 

'"”S 

iS55i«S 


like it. 

Thank you. 

Well now, I expect pff 
already had quite a day. Ismk- 
stand that your colleagues try 
been showing their r**** 1 * 
your achievement in 
way? 

Yes indeed. Several of fheavn. 
kind enough to ask nw fossil 
graph their 

and there waf^« 8 nfc '**^V ) 
gratifying round * JM 

Whe n I 

mornfflf vonee. 

Good. That's what I like tele t 


Religion’s 
political 
come-back, 16 

Tax breaks 
for donors 

New measures allowing limited tax 
breaks for individuals and firms mak- 
ing donations of cash or equipment for 
higher education may be included in 
next week’s Budget, 
ntarefaui been continued pressure 
j. “°® Mrs and industrialists for such a 

l atone, espedally since the success of 
L the “switch" initiative to boost — 

H pft.wi - - ■ 


wwfl, IU J| 

Government preoccupied bv ^ urcos in ‘his revised'comdxTthe l ? I, * rnoof > *«> run a abort hf' Conservative 1 

^f3m^H°!. B l Mdent dernan aand ite; JSn h h " ^ higher edSiSS honour round the periodic** “mmittec, put 

ii. P d ^ity to cut oublfe bv. 'ifoDlraHnn'i? 6 * 1 ^ tfi 1 * ° a °f®y liberal I ®0*« ^ | , ur y before last i 

n“ but a hurd-edgedeconomic 


- low " - — - — staeEEBEE 


. ™«wi nuiiauve to ooost en- 
ffi n 5* L and . te, i I,oIo ey- k is being 
. j tbe ^5 mimon contribu- 

Good . That's wli at I like tots of the pnrate sector could have 

And outside the depart*^ SS;!!!, creas -f S ven thc kind of 
Abo very kind. ThellbM,^ ™I.Ele in (he United 

.generously Invited me PSl Mr David Madel. chairman of the 
■fternooi) to run fl abort Conservative backbench education 
honour round the periodic** put the case to the Trcas- 


18-27 
28 



i’SSrjts si-tt 


Excellent AoH J 

f ““A wir' S ^ U .7 . m,niater8 during this 

celior? lent fr ° m t ,e ^1 Es “WtUaUofts with senkw Tory 

Yesfadeed. J 


■BliMiM 


|'"H a ?ange of heaS: 
fetfvstpjf s ?* dt0 have been considering a 

Flfiifc to , that in ^ u ™^ d 

k are Sj. SlSStf 8 ' wh ere donations 
h- 55b VSS? 6 ^hio set propor- 
iu'E t tSiP^te or individual in- 
"■ SSJjSt umv ®raides receive mil- 
-- w dollars each year from private 


The OPEC revolution 
Feminist history 

David Martin on Maurice 
Cowling 

Information technology: a 
special report 

New books in social policy 


i . 


— . mmvti. — j vgut ,»,« nj "X't? *“ ‘“AOUOO IUtCS . 

A tolegram 8 fh)m n Sir Keith. gSSSS 

Predictable, but still a 
touch. 

That was my feeling. 

Well, Doctor Quintock - 
ray dear Derek - as your u 
department, you'll realize 
rayseif have to rely on.-p p 
formal, not to say, tradifiC! ‘ 
ways of recognizing 

achievement. f t 

Quite so. N sL 0 ! 8 

So may I first of all dabK.'Sja . 

Congratulations, “fi ^««hing a^driSSS 

for bU5ioe55 

'> able ta d t»^L organizatioi,s wHI 
^Pertise of jLS* ^Poritncc and 
: Un 'vendfi cs L a f ad f 1 mjcs in Scottish 
: up to aSS^ 65 ’ ^ th pants 
• through thericnrM 8earc h paid for 
scheme. 6 ESRC ^ 8 Open Door 

- Ke ^Vste B C n rdina ! or ' ^ Ray 

‘hulks denSJi ni y ersit y , s busing 
uing q tofif^SSL’kjwen now man- 
archers to 0786 79633 > to match 
^jerc Is no n mlt p '?P°® ed proiects. 
whicll'tb 1 nnrober of 

y^ttaafjsjssa 

®3SsKi- “ — 


exercise begins in earnest on April 4, when polytechnics and 
colleges will be sent detailed proposals for student 
numbers. But a late round of consultation by NAB officials 
has left a number of institutions apprehensive about the 
future. 

Although no wholesale closures arc being contemplated, 
several polytechnics and colleges are expecting course 
closures which would threaten the viability of large 
departments. And the damage is likely to be compounded 
by the teacher training plans expected shortly afterwards 
from the Department of Euducalion and Science, which arc 
likely to include at least five college or polytechnic 
department closures. 

The NAB officers’ proposals would accelerate the 
process begun in its last full planning exercise, of concen- 
trating advanced courses into larger institutions. At least six 
mergers are under consideration to this end. 

Among them are the amalgamation of Ealing College of 
Higher Education with the West London Institute; West 
Midlands College of Higher Education with Wolverhamp- 
ton Polytechnic; Wesniill and Newman colleges wiui 
Birmingham Polytechnic; and the creation of an art 
institute in Kent incorporating Maidstone and Canterbury 
colleges of art and Medway College of Design. 

Not all the mergers will be unexpected or unwelcome to 
the participants. The Ealing/West London liaison, for 
example, would increase the chances of a new polytechnic 
being designated in the capital, while Wolverhampton and 
West Midlands already have a joint allocaion of teacher 
training places. 


Thc Kent institute, too, would be welcomed by the 
county, as long as it did not lose loo many places in its 
creation. Plans are already well advanced for the colleges to 
join in September 1987. 

Many of the course closures will be bitterly resisted, 
however. Wolverhampton Polytechnic, for instance, is 
angry at suggestion that it should lose all its full-time 
engineering places, which underpin a large volume nf 
part-time ana short course provision. 

Middlesborough Polytechnic has launched a public 
campaign in advance of official notification of thc NAB 
plans to prevent the closure of its two design courses. At a 
press conference, Dr Michael Longfield, the director, 
claimed that thc two degrees, in interior design and 
three-dimensional design, were the best in thc country and 
promised “massive concerted opposition". 

Mr Stuart Bell, MP for Middlesbrough, went further and 
claimed that each of the three north east polytechnics stood 
to lose a department in a combined cut of 1,000 students. 
He said he would raise the matter in Parliament and would 
be writing to Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, to protest. 

Elsewhere, Leeds Polytechnic stands to lose its town 

P lanning and fine arts degree courses and Sheffield 
olytechnic would have to cut more than half its places in 
social and administrative studies, and almost half in 
business, management and accountancy. 

The late round of consultation, undertaken after Sir 
Keith’s indication that an extra £23 million might be added 
to the 1987/88 advanced further education pool, has caused 
some dissatisfaction because time did not permit all 
institutions to be included. Sheffield Polytechnic is just one 
of those which has registered its concern about the conduct 
of thc exercise. 

Sflc accg gaia vamxsssatsajaBaamst 

mr.'f in.Vk.AUi * m • *:v v*«fe ■ i ViViTVi r . f 
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DES veto 
delays 
race rules 



by Patricia Santinelli 
Guidance on multicultural education 
being prepared by the Council for 
National Academic Awards has not 
been published for over a year because 
thc Department of Education and 
Science objects to the overuse of the 
word anti-racist. 

A decision on whether to publish the 
notes headed Multicultural Education 
in Courses for the Initial Training and 
Ituervice Development of Teachers, 
now rests with Dr Edwin Kerr, the 
CN AA's chief officer. Last Thursday, 
thc council's initial teacher training 
committee voted unanimously for pub- 
lication. 

According to some members of the 
Committee for Teacher Education 
which drafted the notes, Mr David 

t mia ncc . 


HIHtUV 

cultural bUUbOUUIL UV 
all, on the grounds that it was a 
professional rather thaa academic 
issue. 

He subsequently objected to the 
word anti-racist which appeared 12 
times in an initial draft. This has now 
been whittled down to four references, 
but it is understood thc department 
still objects to publication on the 
grounds that the word might ollend. 

The notes have in fact been de- 
veloped by thc CNAA to be read in 
assocaition with a discussion paper on 
multicultural education issued in L9S4. 
Ironically the word anti-racist featured 
several nines in this document. 

The notes have come to Dr Kerr as 
chairman of the committee for 
pcademic and institutional policy, 
which has authority to deride whether 
policy statements should he Issued. 

He confirmed that the DES had 
objected to the words anti-racist and 
said he had to be confident that his 
committee would want him to take 
chairman's action. 

Id particular Dr Kerr says he has to 
be careful that the document does not 
appear prescriptive, and lead iostltu- 
lat unless they adhere 
the design of their . 

II Ua unllrlntad 


appear 
tions to 


to the notes in the design of thc 
courses, these will not be validated, 
Thi> artnnl nnlpji. however, strei 


hand, 
took. 

Thank you, sir. 

And now, if you’Jl be so gP^ 
to pop into the secretary 
you should find something 
special by the filing cabins 1 
You mean . . .? 

Quite so. Your very own , 
new, bicycle. 



' trade unions or 


The criteria are that the project must 
be related to the general theme of 
Industry, management or employ- 
ment, and must be of interest not just 
to that organization, but to other 
Anns, public bodies, or even govern- 
ment. Academics could riot, therefore, 
cover market research for a finn* own 
brands, but could study markets for a 
particular type of product. Other areas 
which could be covered include indust- 
rial relations and personnel manage- 
ment, job creation, the impact of 

labour law, and small businesses. 

Open Door is not an alternative to 
consultancy work. The £2,M0 U to 
cover a reseacher’s e*P“», mi Tees, 

and the research ^‘ ts JJl 
owned by the firms, but will go bothto 
them and the ESRC. However “ron- 
fideptiaiity can be maWamed and 
sensitive material withheld. 


— ' — o 

by Maggie Richards 
Sir Keith Joseph admitted this week he 
had failed to pay sufficient attention to 
technical and vocational education 
during his early days at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

The Secretary of Slate for Educa- 
ion, who was addressing a conference 

. Tnotltulp in 


tion, who was addressi ng a conference 

at the Commonwealth Institute in education* a danger 
London, revealed that he had later . — _* s 

come to realize the sphere was of 
“parallel importance’’ to issues in 


available to every single young person 
in this country. But rtfo deplore the 
one-sidedness and dominance of 'that 
tradition. It is this that we must ail 
ark to try to correct," Sir Keltii said. 
Equally, there was within vocational 
location a danger of dividing the 


nines, these will not ne vaitaaiea. 
The actual notes, however, stress 
lat they are not prescriptive “but seek 
only to put the onus on institutions to 
respona in ways consonant with their 
own policies through proper academic 
and professional practices'*. 

The use of the word anti-racist 
seems to be fairly anodyne. For exam- 
ple in the section headed “Educational 
and Professional Considerations” it 
asks questions such as: “How can 
permeation oE all elements of initial 
inseivice courses with multicultural 
and anti-racist considerations, includ- 
ing attitudes, skills, and knowledge 
best be achieved?” 


“If we need, as we still do, a greater 
recognition of the realities of working 
life on the part of thc education 
system, we also need a greater recogni- 
tion on employers' part of their social 
responsibility to help develop all 
young people and all their talents, 
which is in their own long-term interest 
as much as in the interest of the young 


me raiiici 

heavily stressed. 

“I do net deplore this tradition at all: 
it is vital for the preservation and 


skills in persona] relationships, prob- 
lem solving, and the ability to continue 
their learning. 

A free sociey also required people 
capable of contributing fully to both 
social and economic development. 
Technical and vocational education 
must, therefore, develop Individuals as 


Sir Keith stressed tnat employer 
had to play a major role in supportinj 
technical and vocational education 
Unless they demanded and were prr 
pared to contribute to education an 

Sminlniv than imuarnmanf ar*tir 


pared 

trainln, 

would 


then government actio 
of little value. 1 ' 
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‘New blood’ scheme ‘unfair to women 


Should Jarratt ignore Oxbridge? Archaeoi og ? 

si>. ~ rw of — and racism 


In October 1984 a conference was 
n«a at the Royal Society of Arts 
«»oiit (he Future of the Railway 
Heritage, the account of which has 
Just been circulated in the form of a 
handsome, informative and enter- 
taining book which Includes ail the 
discussions and a good selection of 
photographs of what Is after all one of 
me most entrancing collections of 
buildings In the country. 

The Royal Society of Arts Is very 
lively nowadays, playing an In- 
creasingly active part in current 
tasuw from Education to Industry. 
Its journal provides some of the best 
reading you can get; and that In- 
cluded a gopd precis of the proceed- 
ings of flic conference. 

With line liming the Railways 
Hoard mmounced (he setting up of a 

S !r im °rS ft,ud for ttc Railway 
Heritage Trust. British Rail, seen not 

^ tong ago as one of the great 
wreckers of the inherited envfron- 

22 wa f " 0H ; aWe to insist on its 
demotion to its Inheritance. 

It to, of course, a frightening 


Sir, — One of the most interesting 

E ints in my old friend Geoffrey 
ckwood’s largely topographical 
account of the proceedings of the 
Jarratt committee (THES, February 
28) is the sentence “It was quickly 
agreed that Cambridge and Oxford 
should be excluded from the sample 


would be received with considerable 
interest by 

Yours faithfully. 

J. J. WALSH. 

Registrar, 

‘ nn 


University of Leeds. 


mean the tight to tell the rest of the 
world to go to hell - a right that always 
needs exercising with care. 

In short, if Jarratt is Rambo, you sir, 
are The Last of the Mohicans. 

Yours sincere! 


T hope It is not too simplistic a view 
to presume that the Jarratt inquiry was 
concerned in the end with achieving 
better universities. Now you will find 
few school persons or parents who do 
not believe that these two universities 
are the best we have - and certainly a 
Jot of school persons in the private (ie 
public) sector firmly believe that they 
are the only "rear’ universities we have 
got. 

5V™ fh L b . eUef "“spaced or mis- 
guided. If efficiency is to be judged bv 

S indices such as, for example, 
ine right people into the right 
eir results are quite startling. 
ah examination of the Index of Minis- 

. ,n , B “ ller Sloman’s British 
Potocol Facts 1900-1975 reveals that 
M01 people held .ministerial office 



problem. In n chapter* V SSB 
oa Jhe Railway Heritage of 
Britain, Bernard Kaukas, the on- 

iSTlP! .‘£f eclor of Bri «sh Rail, 
noted that the cost of even partial 
restoration Is astronomically high”. 

He called his chapter 'The Splen- 

of British Rail’s 
Architectural Heritage”, and I re- 
member a conversation with him 
SS 6 /* 8 ” In which I apprech 
the ™ time the prcdica- 
ment of someone dedicated to the 
arfefticts and trying to make of It all 
on economically convincing story. 

reariedta /£? r ,? ,,W ? y peo P le havc 
reacted (o the changing taste of the 

«mtury. When J was an arcWte? tural 
student we bad at first nothing but 
Patterns station f then 
we (earned that Barlow’s engine shed 

wm 80011,8 main Imlldlng 

was absurd; now we know that 
however good the shed, Scott’s bulld- 
rag Is supreme. It once seemed large 
ta "’ '* 3 

And man 

a new Hfe. fork's was aiw 
but the entrance and booking hall 
™ tawdry; now it Is a delight? So U 
Edinburgh’s W overlay station. I 
have just travelled from one to the 
other and back again and rejoiced fn 
havhig such a happy start and finish 
to the journeys. 

Waveriey has the added improve- 
ment of having no barriers, so that 
you walk on and off the platforms, 
which merge with the concourse 
areas and give the whole place a 
"tollty that it didn’t have. 
Huddersfield looks good from out- 
side but there Is still a lot to be done to 
make the whole building viable. 

However good Ihe stations, none 
can compare In grandeur with the 
great Victorian viaducts. On two 
pages of the book arc photographs of 
go vladucta at RJbblehead and Dent 
Head, Glenfinnan, Leaderfoot and 

Sir Walter Scott thought the aoar- 

ri! aqU if dD £ al Pont Cysyilte on the 
UangoHen Canal the greatest work 
^ art he had ever seen. The train 
viaducts must run It n close second. 

I think I have been over them alt. 
once at terrifying speed at Glenftn- 
nan where the curve is frightening 
enough slowly, and spent many hours 
and days looking at Rlbblchead’s. Its 
survival b of paramount architectu- 
ral Importance. 

It seems that the Railways Board 
thinks so too. 


£■> in y~ \ — ' Cambridge, j m oom, 
(hi ^°? don “ d 62 to Edinburgh 
fManchester welded 7 and Leeds 4 out 
of a total of 100 “other universities"). 

5 ake thc Anglican Church. In- 
formation supplied by the Crown 
Appointments Office about diSn 
bishops currently in post revenls that 

pr 

remart«h| SCC ™ S ? ,Cflr t0 mc that 5 
J225hfi! e Jn . S,,tutlonai success is 
HiSHS < perhfl L P s to emulated, 
Mid certainly to be investigated. I am 

unable to see why it was 
lightly dismissed . Any poss4 reF SJ 

Eastern 
promise 

Sir, - Your article on the Parker 
report (THES, March 7) palnta a 
gloomy but accurate picture of East 
i 8 ? J” ^ country. Nation- 

alintereata clearly have been dam- 
aged by the lack of academic re- 
sources devoted to China, Japan, and 
Korea, particularly for the provision 
of ianguage teaching. It is to be hoped 
that both government and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee will pro- 
vide the necessary resources for more 
undergraduates, postgraduates, 
academic staff, research and library 
fodlltles if the (specifically East 
Aston) needs of the 21st century are 
to be met. 

However, It la not correct (as your 
“^toalso states) (hat there are only 
afc British Institutions teaching 
Chinese, and no research being car? 


Sir, - Whether general management d 
a * s 8 S°° d solution to the 

problems of university organization 
and how it can be squared with 
democratic traditions are major issues 
for debate. “Retreat From Rambo” - 

& r E -p ed r i t ? riaI on ,h cse matters 
[THES, February 28), was, however 
both inaccurate and, as so often in 
trade magazines, self-serving. 

Take, for instance, your analogy 
with the recent introduction of general 
“to the NHS - Griffiths 
(as the NHS Jarratt is known) makes 
“ ^resting parallel - but to speak of 
Us indifferent benefits" is absurd. 
Griffiths is still in the process of being 
introduced. It is only now, for exam- 
ple, mat genera] managers are being 
appointed at “sub-unit level”, or. to 
put it more familiarly, into wards, 
theatres, out-patients, etc. What its 
long-term effects will be is, for the 
moment, an open question. 

Or, take another of your arguments 
- that universities, Iikehealth services, 
must be managed in harmony with 
the professional culture." This seems 
fair enough. But what if the profes- 
sionalculiureis elitist and unpleasant- 

5JJ 1 n 1 l aT ? x % ~ something that’s 
often alleged of doctors. Or even, just 
as bad, what if the notion of a single 
professional culture proves seriously 
Modem medicine is frag- 

fSr'SKdeptde'nt 


Yours sincerely, 

P. M. STRONG, 

84 Ferry Road, 

Marston, 

Oxford. 

Sir, - 1 have to take issue with the views 
in your editorial that the Jarratt com- 
mittee did not give serious considcra- 
tion to the “civil service" model, and 
that had it done so, its conclusions 
would have been significantly diffe- 
rent. Most members of the committee 
had spent most of their professional 
lives working in the “civil service" 
rather than the “industrial” model 
and the committee (and the report) 
assumed the existence of a cadre of 
admimstratoreproviding “the manage- 
backbone while "preserving a 
professional neutrality” in support of 
nie agencies of university government. 
That assumption underlies the report, 
indeed m an earlier editorial the report 
was termed “an administrators' ennr- 

argue^th^Pli 011 Wh ' ch 1 wou,d not 

,k A .™°Ji e P er * inem issue, rather thnn 
E "S service v industrial” one, is 
that of the dynamic nature of universi- 
ty government. The characi eristics 
which you ascribe to the “old nattem" 

inHn™ 5 rcl L tions bctwccn senates 
? n nd coun cils, the roles of vice chnnccl- 
ors etc relate in fact only to the 
fts* ,he P asf 2(1 years, whereas 
L™,J ew Jarra » recommendations on 
traction 1 ** con ^ orm *° a muc h longer 
Yours, 

DR G. LOCKWOOD. 


by Felicity Jones 
and Owen Surridge 

Th. aK e bar of 35 imposed on the 
universities’ "new blood' scheme dis- 
criminated against women because this 
h "he peak time for bringing up 
Sir, - In your clear-thinU children? an industrial tnbunal was 
lanced editorial (TNttk' «>W this week. 
concerning the WnrW ij' Dr Felicia Huppert, a Cambridge 
Congress 8 It c l University psychiatric researcher was 
September Staff ' ^3tof"new Wood" post 

' y fhL^ wychology pf human ageing. But the 


September vou «k ffl 51 ' appointed to a "new oiouu u C 

sunnnri /u to 1 " nwcho oEV of human ageing. But the 

u 11 C h owewi*k Grants Committee refused 

X22 who oppose it the^ appointment because at 

”upp m S » JTv — — 


«nt, whyisituiantaS 

worii ? OWn ' flraon « *»«««. 


The bar could only 
j waived id special cases. 

Dr Huppert has brought a case 
or |d? * *“*’ “■**■! under the Sex Discrimination Act 

jlj ^ asuinst Cambridge University and the 

SBc'SeUGC is named because it 
I? LT M ’ “ d in “Olton laid down the rules for the scheme, 
jij® "f/to* 8 majority of the he Se vacancy has been left unfilled 
that state have no vote aoli nendine the outcome of the case, 
educational, economic and ajV^Dr Huppert told the tribunal that 
£™“T n ' °P poundsofwi more women than men are appointed 
py the law of their land. R » in lectureships over the age of 35 and 
mstitutionalized in the Repifc So activities of women generally with 
Africa. ],[gh cr degrees is lowest at that age 

The i white minority are rtro bwause they have delayed starting 

for this state of affairs, recoi — — 

*? e . ‘ act f hat some of them mi 
their best to change the stouboit' 
within. In a democracy, owf 
elections are over, the go we, 
represents the people. ffUfei; 

Africans cannot escape the tat 
the present government ttfsi ■ 
to e to (“ certainly does not iwa by Karen Gold Four management consultancy firms 

the black majority) and they, ok: Four polytechnics and six colleges are have been appointed to carry out 

rest of us, must live with the case to be scrutinized by teams of manage- preliminary studies on the pairs by 

ences of their own govenunmii meni consultants in Ihe first phase of mid-April. 

i..m* n -’" u *“• — •*— "-*= — i *x; They are Arthur Young (for the four 

niutm-hnircV Spicer and 


families until their thirties. 

She told thc tribunal "to gain experi- 
ence the three areas of psychiatry, 
epidemiology and thc use of compute- 
rized methods of testing would have 
taken anyone a long time”. 

She described how she married after 
obtaining an honours degree at Sydney 
and went with her husband to Califor- 
nia to begin a PhD . After two years her 
husband was awarded a fellowship at 
Cambridge and she started her post- 
graduate work again from scratch in 
England. 

She applied for several jobs and was 
shortlisted but was unsuccessful. “1 
think that a woman who is around 
teaching is often overlooked for 
permanent lobs because they know 
that she will be around anyway," she 
said. 

She was invited to apply for two 
lectureships outside Cambridge but 
already had her first child and was 
opDosed to commuting. 

I run the home and have a major 
responsibility to child care which 
amounts to another full-time job which 
reduces the time and energy for 
academic pursuits without commuting 


have not achieved lectureship by then 


it must be because they are 
unsuitable and they will i ‘ 


,n .®jj d ' t * o n. age by which academics are expected 

Inc age of 35 is thc penk lime for in huve achieved lectureship. "If they 

academic women to bring up their 1 — - —* —«■:——•* *-=- • — »- -- 

children. I felt this should betaken into 
account and if it went unrecognized 
that women do all these extra things 
this was unfair," she said. 

She wasencuuraged to challenge thc 
UGC when she discovered that a 
41-year-old man in Oxford in her 
husband’s field had been awarded a 
"new blood” post. 

A former Association of University 
Teachers assistant general secretary. 

Ms Tina Day. curried out a statistical 


Ten paired off for 
management tests 

l.. 1/ _ 


survey of the appointments to "new 
blood" posts. 

She found that the total number of 
women appointed to non-din ical 
medical and allied subjects was usually 
30 per cent whereas it had been only 6 
per cent under the “new blood" 
scheme. 

She also discovered that normally 30 
per cent of women so appointed were 
aged 36 and over set against only 10 per 
cent of men. 

Ms Day, claimed Ihe age of 35 was 
particularly difficult for married 
women returners because that was thc 


to be 

, not have a full 

academic career,” said Ms Day. 

As far as thc "new blood" scheme 
was concerned she claimed that 35 was 
ihe worst possible age for an age bar. 
"1 would rather sec no age bar. Thc 
odds arc already slacked against thc 
older person anyway but it heart 
particularly heavily un women. 

Professor Sir David Phillips, chair- 
man of the Advisory Board for thc 
Research Council and professor of 
molecular biology at Oxford Universi- 
ty, giving evidence for thc UGC said 
.the new blood" scheme was set up to 
overcome a preponderance of middle- 
aged academics who blocked thc path 
to promotion and the recruitment of 
young researchers. 

He said somebody whose career had 
been interrupted between the ages of 
28 ami 33 would be less vital than 
somebody who had carried straight on. 
They were more likely to he out of 
touch with developments. 

The case continues. 


simnlv ?, e ? i8lrar and Secretary, 
simply University of Sussex. 


Glasgow 
media 

Sir, - Your reviewer P. A. J. Waddina- 
^°!r, a ^ se8thc Glasgow Univery- 

8w5v7wSV f M u4 ricatin 8 

Slate of news transcripts dcscribedbv 

ou^"( P V e J ^ 

sSSvSwaa: 

teuinrb»sr w ™ d do w i;“ 

errmi th hi t | tl, ?^i aro a few trans cripHon 
errors, but sections of text broadcast 

S tha. 


S°“f °" K»«a. Only six British 
universities offer single subject de- 
firoe courses In Chinese. Thei are at 

a-tr*E to solutions Where 
S” 1 tought as an Integral and 
5S2. Ca S!. part of “* undergraduate 
toe Polytechnic of 
Central London, the University of 
York, andUie University of Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne. Moreover, research 
on Korea has started to increase 
recently thanks largely to the efforts 
6r J“W» Cotton 
and Dr Ian Neary. During the last 
two years. they, have or ganic B 
■™ ^regular seminars in the 
nmjh of England, held a very suc- 
«»fol conference on Korea, and 
“■ wl,h 

Yours foithfoJIy. 

DAVID S. G. GOODMAN, 
Director, * 

East Asia Centre, 

University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

fc” JamCS ™° r on worke « at 

There are also in fact dozens of 
errors, some of which 
«» Cr h u e , entir e meaning of text plus 

HoS™r, d not J? ^ broadcastfas 

MvraSSsfi 

SSS atttaS 



ences of their own govemnan'ii 
lions. Only In this way an bi 
spurred to brins about sociilc!^ 
through the ballot box. 

There may Indeed be bjeth’ 
some of the 26 South Ate 
archaeologists denied accea tot. 
World Archaeology Coupes & 
perhaps this is a small price to wf 
thc benefits toarchaeowr'Uiiii. 
by the attendance of maayiiuod^ij 
participants, particularly those # [ 
Third World, whoothenwKOH&M 
have come. ^ 

Yours faithful 

Cha Nrnn1.me 
World Arahecolovf Cong». 
Southampton 1986. 

Council duty i 

Sir, -. Jhe logic of whs fc- 
Nuttgens, the unhappy 
Leeds Polytechnic, has lo u * 


fflCDl OH1SU1IIU1L5 111 IIIC Uiai puaax. ui uiiu-n|HU, 

the National Advisory Body’s Govern- They are Arthur Young 
meat-funded "good management polytechnics); Hay-MSL, spicer ana 
practice* exercise. Peglcr, and Coopers and Lybrand. 

All the institutions selected by the The firms tendered for the preliminary 
working party for the NAB exercise - investigations, which are intended to 
the successor to the universities’ Jar- be a quick overall look at the main 
ratt exercise - are In matched Dairs. issue in the colleges* internal m image - 

t, and will have to tender again for 


• ■aw dukvvnui sxj 11IW uimviiiivii 

raft exercise - are In matched pairs. 

They are*. Middlesex andNortn East 
London Polytechnics; Sheffield City 
and Leicester Polytechnics: Bolton 
Institute and Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education; Sc 


issue 

ment, ana will nave to tender again tor 
the further detailed studies, likely to 
take place in the summer term. 

The NAB is expected to complete 
ie whole review by the end of the 


the 


■1- 


• ••p.ihi kuwaiim, Southampton and 
Suurh Glamorgan Institutes of Higher 
education, and two voluntary col- 
St i '?“ dn ’ s * Lancaster, and (he 
Cogege of Rlpon and York St John. 

Wfls chosen bewuse they 
S Si «° n m ° stC0 L unt 8 -profile of 

one nkrt,v,.^ amp e " but different in it cannot negotiate secondment for 
or staff Si r Spce, i' such as unit cost local education authority treasurer’s 
NAB wISm a «»rding to official to represent local authority 
NAB security Mr John Bevan. finance on the group. 


kiio wiiuii. itriwvY uy uie urn ui me 

J ’ear, although the group appointed to 
nok at the rciaiionship between col- 
leges and their local authorities - 
another nrca specified for scrutiny by 
thc Government - has not vet started 
work because, according to Mr Bevan, 
it cannot negotiate secondment for 


*! 
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weekend when hef a i the 

afi'KSsBf? 

MishUyld' 


iiir Peter Parxer: on the ri ghuraclc 

rase studies. They will know that the 
tranKripts given by rm to Harrison 

^at n ^roSt reprCfiemadon of 

££5£SSS*ss 

«ig-4?S3aJEB Js 

«!333e?S3S 

feasts 

GREG PHILO 
JOHN ELDRll!>GE, 

University of Glasgow. 


certain members of Leeds 
Authority (THES, Febnu 
clear. It is that elected iwnfa 1 . 
best kept away from their df' 
service as much as possible,!®^ 
jaid administrators toruniiu^ 

Dr Nuttgens' views clearly^ 
diet all the major reports 


, — »»hiimiu a jpport to 1 
role. Layfield would argue, fcrL. ■, 
pie, that the chairs of mHjor can&$ 

m large local authorities 4 ' ~ " * ~^s=s^- 

be paid enhanced allowances , ft 701/ 'Sd PotiTJUtL 

s&ar* 

There is no serious political Wgji f iHHQjlAJpN 1 " 

what Patrick Nuttgens has *5^; . 

other than his ill-concealed all^f 
discredit those who are electric '? y\ 
responsibility for local services u lylln fjpp -pi 
Yours faithfully, F X11TI1 

OEpFF DRIVER, l ~ . 

Chair, education committee 
Leeds City Council. 




Showing a leg fn Leicester: the city’s Loseby Gallery currently houses 
an exhibition of work by Leicester Polytechnic’s second-year fine art 
students, including this painting “Sorry, no women allowed in this 
bar” by Joanne Ash well. 


on pay cut 

Any ideas? J 

Sir, - We have establishedawfji: JJ^Who 
party at Hatfield whose 

promote a climate of innowwJP |L ^ January, ^ ers da y of action 
polytechnic notwithstanding off •; . The majority «. ... . 

sent adversity: innovation $3 ^ductedWs have 

related to quality but also locdfi . ducted Dundee has da- 

efficiency. Our first task ft » sjj! Jom thelJorkfoS i?® 8 * eetelda 

collecting and disseminattag^fyht fids week ““r* 

what the academic co mRll f appropriate ^at this was 

United Kingdom is currently tategotf" 1 SJEAhU**** for ““ 
WAV nf intetvDlina innnvl^ijlli 1 d .* Staff, ’ hot dnnatpH Dio 


short as possible* ?! ,ou,d he as 
sWe of the paoer ^t! Men 011 one 
the right to cut' ed,t0 1 r ^rves 
necessary, 1 r ara enil them if 


m tea Kjngaom is cur reu«/ ; , . v *iegoH ( w .9 ,r» 

ay of interesting innovatlw^fl,^ different h-K^ 1 doni 
We should be cralightedlb<^il • (lorn [ Q _ h*tar**n the two deduc- 
hear from THES readers Mr hardship fond, 

successful innovations theyl^ pfc , tecretar fifftod, the university 
associated with over 0 * taviin .uT 1 tfa e court also decided 
years, and will be happy # . ; Mir " hihire caknf a *? nto,,s lo discuss the 
clearing house. n# , the aSohffPJ* °J a Pay, and 

Your faithfully, ■ lAfllP'jR ' '“^wdlydutfo? °j* ta " Scarry out 
PETER CASEY, DAVID . employ^ 1111 ^ under their terms or 

■Hatfield Polytechnic. JW&M iii 1 tfcsvu 


Pleas meet with cool response 


by Peter Aspden 

Academics representing both the 
humanities ana the sciences have had 
little joy In their latest meetings with 
the Secretary of Slate for Education, 
Sir Keith Joseph. 

Members of the Historical Associa- 
tion met Sir Keith earlier this week for 
a “no holds barred, off the record” 
discussion of the historians* response 
to the Green Paper. 

Although details of the meeting are 
being treated as confidential, the asso- 
ciation president, Professor Donald 
Read, revealed that Sir Keith had not 
como out with any great revelations, 
and- “said nothing which would sur- 
prise anyone”. 

Sir Keith also painted a picture of 
gloom and despondency when he 


addressed a seminar of scientists at 
Oxford University, organized by the 
university’s physical chemistry depart- 
ment. 

He declined to give any future 
funding guarantees and stressed that 
scientists should concentrate on the 
two key themes of selectivity and 
differentials. . . _ , 

But the Oxford physiologist. Profes- 
sor Denis Noble- a prime mover in the 
Save British Science campaign - said 
after the meeting that he detected a ray 
of hope in Sir Keith’s response to some 


I [QCUUMUUU3 uj i-« . 

Professor Noble himself had pointed 
out to the Secretary of State that the 
lack of any long-term policy statement 
from the Government could only 
accelerate the brain-drain effect by 
undermining the confidence of British 
scientists. 


Sir Keith’s response, he said, was to 
ask for more details on the subject. 
“He seemed to respond to the idoa that 
people here needed some type of 
signal or policy statement ana prom- 
ised to take the idea back with him. 

■ “Everyone at the meeting was very 
interested by the reaction and we are 
naturally hoping that something con- 
crete comes from it.” Professor Noble 
has now written to Sir Keith giving 
farther information on the issue. 

Neither the historians nor the scien- 
tists received any firm assurances on 
their main concerns. The Historical 
Association has focused on age-bun- 
ching as a major problem affecting the 
subject, while the Save British Science 
campaign wants an annual budget 
increase of 4 per cent in real terms to 
restore the sinking morale of die 
scientific community. 


Employers anxious to 
speed conditions talks 

r ..rfhiwih, omninven fear that are putting a lot on ti 

pinning 


Loral authority employers fear that are putting a lot on tc 1 this meeting. We 

talks on changes in lecturers conditions ore pinning our hopes on making 

Ire .SSp^SSi JSednl, end me deteifed an3 .peeffle pragrw. 

anxious to speed up the process. Two sessions of the national joint 

"■ 0 ? «r- Kim they regard as Ihe ; main , alms 

for implementation for the current 


of tearing up tne so-caucu wicy r.T..7i.«7 

which consolidates conditions of ser- ted what 
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But they are in the minor! 
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implement from September 1. 

Officials from both .sides, together 
with & number of- locfll authority 
officers and union observers, are to Union leaders, who are claiming a 
hnldAvhat could be a crunch meeting 20.5 per cent rise for 1986 as the first of 
for the nroaress of the structure prop- two steps back to Houghton relatively 
osals at a remote farmhouse hotel in levels, have already decided on a 
■hc , s^foMnd^Ulon!; n Cg o,, rj 


year, nut racy nave umeu uinsc 
conspicuous progress in negotiations. 

“The management panel would be 
very disappointed if there was not 
some evidence of progress." 

A third meeting of thc NJC has been 
convened for later this month to 
receive a report on the progress made. 

Union leaders, who are claiming a 

1 * ..Is 1 r\fl£ .. *1. . Q..i —C 


Dangers in 
mergers 

Mergers between universities and 
polytechnics and- other transblnary 
initiatives are taking place in a 
potentially dangerous policy 
vacuum, according to the college 
lecturers’ union. 

The National Association of 
Teachers In Further and Higher 
Education, In a booklet published 
today, calls instead for s positive 
transblnary policy. 

It wants to see a break with recent 
developments, which, It says, are 
taking place against a Government 
policy Background of contraction 
with rathmalizallon rather than ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity 
the paramount object. 

Across the Binan Divide, published 
by Natfhe, Hamilton House, Mable- 
don Place London WC1H 9BH. ' 


Pressure 
for free 
speech bill 

Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale for 
Education and Science, this week held 
private talks with an MP who is 
sponsoring a Commons Bill lo guaran- 
tee freedom of speech on campus. 

Mr Fred Silvester, MP for withing- 
ton, is trying 10 convince thc Govern- 
ment Lhat the vice chancellors' volun- 
tary euidelines are insufficient, and 
that legislation is needed. 

His Bill is due to begin its second 
reading in the Commons early in May, 
although its chances of becoming law 
this session arc slim. 

But its growing band of supporters 
hopes to use the occasion to prise some 
form of commitment from (he Govern- 
ment to introduce itsown legislation or 
allow lime for a private member’s bill 
in the next session. 

Mr Silvester said that despite thc 
derision by vice chancellors to reaffirm 
their guide lines and lo spenk out firmly 
on free speech, thc “no platform for 
racists and fascists" policy remained. 

“While it continues mere Is thc 
perpetual danger that meetings arc 
disrupted or prevented from taking 
place in thc most outrageous circumst- 
ances,” Mr Silvester said. 

“The ‘no platform’ policy has no 
place in a British university and my bill 
would finally make it possible.” 

Students supporting thc campaign 
far the bill and the abolition 01 “no 
platform" lobbied Westminster this 
week. Mr Mark Francois, campaign 
organizer, who is the moderates' 
candidate for the chairmanship of the 
Federation of Conservative Students 
next month, said: “The principle of 
free speech needs the backing of the 
law to ensure there arc no 'no go' areas 
for awful opinions on our campuses.” 

Social Democratic Party students 
have also been running a campaign to 
end the “no platform" policy. 

• Three people were arrested this 
week after the third demonstration 
against Sun columnist Professor John 
Vincent, professor of modem history 
at Bristol University. Only one of the* 
demonstrators was a student. Disd- 
ptfnary procedures are to be instituted. 


Poly staff 
lose faith 
in transfer 

Staff at Paddington College, London, 
want the transfer of their department 
to a polytechnic to be postponed, 
because they say they have lost confi- 
dence in tne polytechnic manage- 
ment’s ability to make the transfer 
work. 

The department of biological scien- 
ces, known nationally for 11 s medical 
technician training, was due to be 
moved to the Polytechnic of Central 
London. 

Financing and the final stages of the 
move due this September, were to be 
approved by an ILEA subcommittee 
but were withdrawn from thc agenda 
after Paddington staff expressed^ fears 
about POL’s commitment. 

They claim that accommodation and 
equipment are not ready at PCL and 
there is no guarantee that the facilities 
will be up to the standard of existing 
ones. 

The college branch of the lecturers* 
union, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, has passed a motion calling 
for the transfer to bepostponed. A 
second motion said: “Tnis branch has 
lost faith in the competence and in- 
tegrity of thc PCL management to- 
enectively organize a transfer of the 
biological sciences department to PCL 
in September 1986." 

The rector of PCL, Professor Ter- 
ence Burlin said that the polytechnic 
had put an enormous amount of work 
into preparing for (lie transfer of 
Paddington courses, and that clas- 
srooms needed for the courses had 
been finished on time. 

The second phase of building work 
for the courses was for laboratories 
and these could not be started until 
ILEA funding was approved. “PCL is 
committed to these courses, and th$ 
' staff will be treated in the same way as 
all the rest of the staff of thc 
1 polytechnic,” he said. ' 
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Architects defy cIosureniaiF 

by Patricia Santinelli io in which Liverpool, Sheffield Not- ™ I 
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I P e fc . Ro > , ® J Institute of British 
I Architects has been forced to call a 

aas i ” fcJ " f 

The call for a meeting by over 100 
E b , e h K ° f , RfBA «. « a time 

uSfvercfi!? r freS ? s P« u,a ‘«'on tiiat the 
university Grants Committee mnv 

a wfwfof sc Jj ooI .. of architecture out of 
a possible shortlist of five. 

Ynrtr r SSOr P°^ Jas Wise, head of 
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Alarm over Scottish 
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by Olca Woitnc ® m ***kJX V-1 University of Wales, j 

Scottish Correspondent Snr°. f „S“ billty 10 be ,oke » into mated™ ' ’aXu"v lA* 
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ird re „ R K R «A te * Sa.Thcy have designed a computer 
he SSL? mendath »i > *iKi>aifi i SoKram allowing anyone to be 
imd mJS 0 ”’ wbic *imte: Chancellor of the Exchequer The 
and more recently pr0( w «nera m . called Chancellor and an 
,S S r Sc, J 00, s paperfshkiv 'Scompanying McGraw-Hill book 

lflVolvc cl «ure of (he ^cd P Microeconomics m Focus 

^ — allows anyone in possession of a B BC 

micro (0 beat the Chancellor to the 
-Budget next week by trying out 
|§# tcffajiges in the basic rate of tax, 

guiding rates, government expcndi- 
' Iffre and the money supply. The 
computer than measures the 
budget’s .performance allowing for 
: , the emphasis put on unemployment 

br innation, on 14 economic indica- 
tors. And of course to see how much 
T -■ Worse Mr Lawson has fared a s well. 

-jio fear of the long arm of ministers 
In the Alvey Programme. Its direc- 
i'Iot Brian Oakley, speaking on 
Intelligence at Thames 
Polytechnic this week, told the 
WlB audience: “My academic colleagues 
tell me there Is a new test for 
[ A, -> . ‘ Artificial InteUigence. A computer 

can be declared Intelligent if it 
recognizes there Is an *1’ missing 
from the fourth word of the sent- 
eDce ‘Sir Keith Joseph runs the 
British universities’ 

A close encounter between the 
Air-Aid, a 370-honr coatiwi Junior minister for employment Mr 
! Kenneth Clarke and the British 

Association for Commercial and In- 

» T ... . . dustrial Education unfortunately 

INCW W Clsh 1 failed to get Mr Clarke's title right. 
__ . t « Paymaster General. 

COJIePP ! i" e BAC,E jtt^gaane Transition , in 

WMCgC lvo.va i us star profile of Mr Clarke and 

University of Wales, 1 accompanying press release, bills 

the name of the new ^*r *) “» ** Postmaster Oencral - a job 
created on August 1 / thai ham t had an occupant since the 

mercer of UWIST and ihjff • °>d Post Office metamorphosed 

College Cardiff. The senatouk* into British Telecom. 

cils of both institutions are 

"■Hug candidates for the p* J.V. 

rtflWl, designate. 1 ivnigilt 01 the 

candidate i _ i . . 


by Maggie Richards 
Riidicnl alterations to the structure of 
education and training in Britain are 
outlined this week in a major Labour 
Party discussion document. 

They include four options for com- 
bining education and training under 
one administration; and a contribu- 
tions policy for both individuals and 
employers to finance greatly enhanced 
adult and youth training schemes. 

The report, from a study g oup 
headed by Mr Barry Sheerman MP, 
Opposition spokesman on training, 
highlights a series of education and 
training targets to be achieved during 
the lifetime of a future Labour govern- 
ment. 

These include the reorganization of 
the curriculum and assessment to cre- 
ate an all-embracing system of mod- 
ules and certification, acknowledging 
work achievement and allowing flex- 
ible entry and re-entry into the educa- 
tion system. The report also envisages 
the creation of a national research and 
development agency for education and 
training. 

On adult training, the report says 
expenditure shoulcf be equivalent to 
between 1 per cent and 2 per cent of 
company wage bills, with all adults 
having a right to participate. Within 
each firm statutory committees on 
education and training would produce 
bi-annual reports on achievements and 


progress. 

"Britai 


“Britain needs to become a learning 
society, involving all the people, all 
their lives. This will mean changing 
attitudes and overcoming the entren- 
ched resistance which has dragged 
down the British training level to one 
of the lowest in the development 
world," the report comments. 

The document is highly critical of 
current youth training provision, with 
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leading peers claim 
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by David Jobbins 
Leading peers pointed (he finger of 
suspicion at the University Grants 
Committee for failing to take effective 
action to resiiapu the university system 
to changing circumstances. 

But in tnc face of criticism of the 
UGC by Lord Annan and his successor 
as vice chancellor of London, Lord 
Flowers, a Government spokesman 
warned that change was less likely to 
be achieved through altering central 
structures than through dynamic local 
leadership. 

Lord Annan told the Lords during a 
debate on the institutional framework 
of higher education that the svstem 
was incapable of reforming Itself. 

“As the UGC is composed mainly of 
academic staff from the spectrum of 
the universities. Is it likely to recom- 
mend the drastic changes needed to 
reform higher education? he asked. 

Calling for an extension of the 
Croham inquiry into the framework as 
a whole. Lord Annan said that over the 
years universities had proved them- 
selves deaf to Government hints. 

“In 1969, they rubbished Mis Shir- 
ley Williams's 14 points. In 1981, when 
they were forced to cut staff, they 
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The chaotic state of British archaeolo- 
gy prevents initiatives in science-based 
archaeology from achieving wide- 
spread influence or use, according to a 
report by the Science and Engineering 
Research Council. 

The council's report on the work of 
its own Science Based Archaeology 
Committee (SBAC) says the 
archaeological world in which the 
committee operates is complex, frag- 
mented and diffuse, with no co-ordin- 
ated approach to funding, develop- 
ment or organization. 

There is a dire shortage of post- 
graduate studentships ana too little 
general research funding for even all 
“alpha-rated" projects submitted to 
the SBAC to be approved. Only half 
the scientific services currently re- 
quested by . British academic 
archaeologists can be offered, without 
even considering the demand from the 
non-academic sector such as museums. 
At least another £225,000 would be 
needed to meet all of thera-more tljan 
the total annual sum avails baolfor But* 


Review of Science-based archaeology, 
SERC. Polaris House, North Star 
AVem», S win'don SN2 ttBTV' l * ’id 
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many scheme* amminiing io nn more 
thnn lnw quality work experience. It 1 
remains predominantly an unemploy- 
ment rather than a training scheme. 

initial education and training, the 
report suggests, should span n period 
stretching from some stage before 1ft 
to 18-plus and will need to Form an 
important part of the school curricu- 
lum. _ After lti, the most pressing 
priority will be to provide education 
and training to a high level for those 
not seeking higher education places. 
All young people will be encouraged to 
participate in a iwo/ycar training prog- 
ramme encompassing on and off the 
job training, education and work ex- 
perience. 

Examining the role of the Manpow- 
er Services Commission, the report 
warns there is a danger that its rapidly 
increasing size will make it far too 
remote. 

Four basic strategics for combining 
education and training arc put forward 
in the document: unc option proposes 
it minister with an inicr-dcparlnicntal 
brief to liaise hetween the DES and the 
Department of Employment; a second 
proposal suggests a formal Depart- 
ment of Education and Training (poss- 
ibly hiving off the science component); 
a third plun evisages a combined 
national responsibility plus a sole 
agency responsible for delivery of the 
system nt local level; the final scheme 
suggests local authorities should 
assume responsibility for all initial and 
youth training, with the MSC directing 
adult education and training with, 
perhaps a combined Department of 
Education and Training in overall 
control. 

Education and Training: Options for 
Labour, available from Barry Sheer- 
man MP, House of Commons: Price 
£ 1 . 
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British Academy to support the whole 
of archaeology- 

The committee should publicize its 
work more in order to attract applica- 
tions for more varied work, and should 
review the working of its link with 
Oxford, the report suggests: But it 
confirms that the SBAC is right to 
concentrate on funding Innovative sci- 
entific projects rather than routine 
applications of science to archaeology. 
TTie council should maintain its alloca- 
tion to it as a proportion of Its total 
budget, the report says. 

While the barriers in British 
archaeology were riot primarily 
SERC's responsibility, the SBAC 
should attempt to combat them by 
bringing together professors of 
archaeology, heads of department and 
representatives of archaeology in the 
non-academic sector, and by appoint- 1 
Ing a co-ordinator front the archaeolo- j 
deal bodies and the council. 


Cheers: a toast by statistician Roshan Mansukhani to her latest piece 
of research - a 200- page report on the state of English hostelrles. A 
lecturer at Hatfield Polytechnic, she was commissioned by an 
International marketing company to compile a report on the likely 
prospects for public houses. 


inflicted the maximum damage on 
themselves by failing to cut out whole 
departments and by encouraging some 
of their best staff to retire. r 

But a more reformist line was taken 
by Lord Flowers who blamed the 
UGC’s lack of managerial skills, staff 
and structure to cope with cuts. 

Instead of reforming the UGC, the 
Government had pressed for indepen- 
dent efficiency studies, eventually con- 
ducted by the vice chancellors' com- 
mittee, which further undermined the 
UGC's "precarious" authority. 

To improve the UGC's managerial 
skills he suggested an increase in the 
proportion or lay members with varied 
experience. 

With a majority of lay members of 
that type, at least 10 instead of three 
out of 20-odd, the UGC might become 
respected by universities and heeded 
by Government. 

For the Government, the Earl of 
Swinton, said that "desirable change" 
was less dependent on structural 
changes at the centre than on the 
quality of leadership within institu- 
tions and the determination to make 
frill use of it. 


Sun rises I 
on science 
database 

by John O'Leary 
Japanese Industrialists know more 
about what Is going on In British 
universities thau their counterparts 
in the United Kingdom, a minister 
claimed last week. 

Mr Geoffrey Pottle, the minister 
for information technology, made the 
claim while launching British Exper- 
tise In Science and Technology 
(BEST), a computerized database of 
research in universities, polytechnics 
and -government research establish- 
ments. He said he hoped that the 
Initiative would help to change the 
situation. 

“Any steps that can be taken which 
will improve the flow of Information 
must be not only highly desirable hot 
essential,” he said, adding that II was 
also a British characteristic that the 
database had taken longer than ex- 
pected to introduce. 

The Idea was suggested in a report 
by the Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development in 1983. 

Now Longman CartermUl have laun- 
ched the service from their base at the 
St Andrews University science park. 

Although a handful of universities 
and polytechnics have still to decide 
whether to participate, the database 
already has 9,000 entries, giving 
career details and research Interests 
of some 450 academics and Govern- 
ment researchers, and listing 
thousands of research projects and 
services. 

Subscribers will pay almost 
£10,000 a year for on-line access to 

the Information, or they can request 

a search by the 25 staff employed on to be significantly increased, profes- 
the project. They will pay £750 for 10 sional study time is decreased by the 
searches, or £1 , 990 for 35 searches in same amount . This is esgeaal^ un] us- 

Ihe course of a year. The company Is ‘" J * u - — * 

still discussing lower rates for 
academics but is afraid of overload- 
ing the system by allowing free 
access. 

British companies are being 
offered a six-month lead on their 
foreign competitors before the sys- 
tem u made available more widely. 

In four weeks of operation before the 
official launch, nine large firms sub- 
scribed. , ^ . . 

The Department of Trade and 
Induslry Is putting £180, 000 into the 
scheme, which will cost the Longman 
Gnrap about £750,000 a year to run. 


Vetting of 
teachers c a 
bad policy’ 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Disquiet that the Government criteria 
for assessing teacher training courses 
may damage rather than improve pro- 


fessional training has been voiced by 
two local professional committee 
chairman. 

Under current regulations no 
courses can be sent for approval by the 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, unless it has the 
support of a local professional commit- 
tee on which the providing institutions . 
local education authorities, practising 
i teachers and members of the comraun- 
\ iiy arc represented. 

The chairmen of the Middlesex local 
I professional committee and of Man- 
j cheater University and Polytechnic 
have written separately to the Secret- 
ary of Stale for Education, and to the 
chairman of CATE to say that the 
requirement that all intending primary 
tenchers should undergo two years of 
subject studies is bad policy. 

In his letter to Sir Keith Joseph, the 
chairman of the LCP for Middlesex 
Polytechnic - whose course had to be 
completely restructured after it was 
refused approval by CATE last year 
for not meeting that requirement - 
says that the new course programme 
may be accepted as within the rules, 
but could not be recommended as 
improved or forward looking. 

“Moreover It seems strange that 
Middlesex Polytechnic’s HMI inspec- 
tion report received such commenda- 
tion including good reports on the 
specialist subject studies offered, only 
to be unable to pass this criterion. 

"The- whole degree is being restruc- 
tured and inevitably if subject time has 



same amount. This is especially unjus- 
tified in the training of teachers for- 
very young children* the LCP chair- 
man of Middlesex Polytechnic says. 

In his letter to Dr William Taylor, 
chairman of CATE, Professor H. 
Rogers the chairman of Manchester 
University and Polytechnic joint pro- 
fessional committee says the require- 
ment does not have the sympathy or 
support of members of the committee. 

f, The committee recognized the 
force of the argument that primaty 
schools may well require teachers who 
can act in a consultative role. But It 
doubts that the implementation of this 
criterion is the best way to achieve that 
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Tanned limits on tenure may damn 
down demand for promotion precisely 
when many academics are considered 
worthy of it, according to the universi- 
ty lecturers' union. 

In their appeal to ministers to with- 
draw their proposals to legislate on 
tenure, the Association of university 
Teachers claims the aim is to make the 
rapid contraction of universities easier 
and warns of further damage to staff 
morale. 


century, the AUT says. 

In addition to its academic freedom 
arguments against the proposals, the 
AUT emphasizes the effect on promo- 
tions and suggests that it may conflict 
with the undertaking nor to interfere 
with existing contractual rights. 

. The quota known as the senior/ 
junior ratio means that about *10 per 
cent of academics are at the top of the 
lecturer scale with little chance of 
promotion. 


Last autumn, the Association of 
University Teachers took the unusual 
step of buying a hair-page display In 
The Tf/ES. The subject of fhe adver- 
tisement was the problems affecting 
contract research workers in univer- 
sities and Hie need for such staff to 
lake part in effective trade union 
agitation. 

- Some will say U Is inevitable that a 
trade union thinks fhe only way to 
overcome a problem Is to organize. 
Perhaps It does carry with it a little of 
the thread of the advertising society 
we live In, or to put it another way. it 
Is like Eddie Shah saying we all need a 
copy of his Today. 

Hut the AUT, from any objective 
test, can claim a great many achieve- 
ments on behalf of contract research 
staff. 

liter* can be few negotiating tables 
In uiiJveraiCies up and down the land 
which have not been stirred by 
reference <o the AUT’s Waiver 
Clause Pack, and who ever heard of 
contract research staff issues being 

i "!E uates councils be- 
fore the AUT came along? 

w hpZ?l l,I I ,,, “ ,alcd ' Rt srak « was 

JmL 11 ^“*?. e,n Ptoytnent condi- 
tions which Hit those in permanent 

beriw? to* f0r 8ran(ed - should 
Je given to contract research staff. 

Ihh«| 0 !h r M ,ns,ltutions have abo- 
lished the use of waiver clauses 

applying to redundancy payments 
atm In negotiation 
wifb their AUT local association. 

rJJ e fc Ca W* 11 ‘° win contract 
"H* steff a better deal is now 
entering a crucial period, particuiar- 
Jy as a general election is probably 
not more than 18 months away. The 
first aspect of the campaign concerns 
fi*™ ‘he TUC Is having wl?h 
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Major economic role 
for polytechnics 
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introduced, and should promotion 
prospects suddenly improve those 
deemed worthy of promotion, the 
brightest and best, would be Te- 
warded’ by promotion into insecurity 
and like their newly appointed col- 
leagues, would join the ranks of the 
second class. 

'The cynic might conclude that such 
a proposal was expressly made to 
damp down the demand for promotion 
at a time when it is otherwise growing 
embarrassingly strong.” b 

The union which has 33.001) mem- 
fe »« ,ha { while it would be 
indefensib le to interfere with existing 


contractual rights & 
proposals would be ,' 
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authorities has lasted from Galileo Ui 
cane a new book on the 


Sakharov, says a i»» — - 
Sties of science sponsored by the 
Neavc Mcmonal Trust. The 


’Airev Neavc Memorial mum. me 
hook commemorating the MP and war 
ZZ . _ who was assassinated at the 


by Maggie Richards 

Polyiechnics must make a major con- 
tribution towards the economic reeen- 
eration of their regions. 2fy 
iJirough a strong commitment to com 
tinuing education. 

M J , JJL5 P,IS i , if mcssf »6e delivered by 
tonn M ‘S 1 !’ ,arns °n. Wolverhamp- 
2£*F*~* direc,or - lo delegates 
gathered at a conference in Cardiff last 
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lytiOs when it was assumed that 

tern n CXpf !? d,ne * hc educati °n sys- 
tem to produce more technologists 
would result in economic growth. 
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ipt to integrate 
. — --- local strategics, Mr 
Hnrnson told delegates to the confer- 
ence, organized bv thc Polytechnic 
Association for Continuing ^duca- 
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basis of such^leglsiation. While U is 
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hiduatrlal conflicts, Including fhe 
Present Times* dispute, the AUT will 
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tloii in the debate on Individual 
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iiks could md m plotting a general 
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changes 

proposed 


He viewed continuing education as a 
innior component in the strategic plan 
nmg of regeneration, but the pattern of 
provision would vary. dependem on 

n workshop on unemploymciii to be 
staged at Wolverhampton Polytechnic 
n«l Thursday. Members of PACE 
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all signatories of the . . .. - 

cement on human nghts. Its au 


tfiors cut across both fields: Professor 
johnZiman, chairman of the Council 
for Science and Society and former 
Wofessor of theoretical physics at 
Irisiol University; Professor John 


Bristol University; rroicssur juuh 
H umphrey, emeritus professor off im- 
• munology at the Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School, and Paul Steghart, 
•international lawyer and chairman of 
th* nritish section of the International 


Uliciliaiiuut*. /r- -■ 

the British section of the 
Committee of Jurists. 

lis argument is based on the idea of 
the existence of a transnational com- 
munity of scientists: a community 
which is kepi in check by communal 
criticism of its own work and an 


"organized scepticism" on freely flow- 
ing scientific information. 

“The effective existence nf tr.ins- 
national science depends un scientists 
being free to play their part as indi- 
viduals. and not simply as state func- 
tionaries or as employees of commer- 
cial corporations,’' it says. 

Yet science and technology arc 
respected in the Helsinki countries - 
which include thc two super-powers 
but exclude other major scientific 
countries such as Indiu and Japan- and 
arc lavishly supported by governments 
and private corporations. Pressures on 
scientists towards intellectual con- 
formity with the stale is undoubtedly 
less severe than that affecting scholars 
in the humanities and social sciences, 
and creative artists, the book says. 

Despite the fact that in eastcrn bloc 
countries all scientists are state em- 
ployees and in the west a significant 
number (perhaps 30 per cent) are 
involved in government contracts, 
with others under commercial restric- 
tions, normal scientific work seldom 
involves scientists individually in poli- 
tically sensitive issues. 

Most scientists in most countries, 
thc authors say, “simply accept and 
conform to the political and social 
conditions under which they live, and 
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by Peter Aspden 
It b not only cricket-lovers who have 
recently learnt to appreciate that one 
West Indian Island can be a million 
miles away, politically and cultural- 
ly, from its Caribbean neighbour. 
As England's beleaguered team 
u discovered, the laid back eood 


humour of St’ Vincent bears Etlc 
resemblance to the political militancy 
of Trinidad or the fierce religious 
ferour of Jamaica. 

To Dr Aston Preston, vice chancel- 
lor of the University of the West 
ladles, the rich diversity of the 14 
independent governments with 
vHdchhe has to deal gives his Job an 
Invigorating dimension. 
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Scottish Correspondent 
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conference, the AUT wfll 
to scrap the waiver clause 

i*° that for unfair 

s missal can be made by contract 
research staff. 7 Cl 

It will also be pressing for a mon» 
form orreduSdT”v 
pay than allowed by the stale. V 

«i^ a ^J Usc,, ?l 0,,B havc ^ taken 
AUT local assodaSoS 
and university managements about 

«Src 0 h? aI^Md0,, 

We are conscious that an Increiis- 

S "™ , S er are bJSSL 

agitated by the inefficiencies In thJk 

has been given 
to one Important statement made in 

tllQ recent Lflbonr Party rlrwum an# 

Education Throughout llfo. * 

rpiL«i tes L. ,,Tbe ni0Pato of oor 
W0I *» a been under- 
mined through lack of support, poor 
status and Insecurity, Yet these staff 

«■> valuable* inarch 

pnyects such as cancer research 

SlXT'Jutf* and ^fotEohnology, 
Jriijdi is vital to this country’s omn- 
petttlvc posithui os a trading nation”. 

hal? to"i£? 8e if* «a«irch staff 
Jjjf “I ‘seated as professionals, 
status, salary and job 
recognition is lmpor- 
Juit because the real lobbying and 
wl " 1 Mp * 

John Akker 


Scottish Education Department is 
taking a further step towards on all 


system, say directors 

Immnilinln iMti.. ... 

in B nrnnftr u n.r-ili v . 1,1 


PU ’.,i b '„ S . E Ji'? consultative paper 
drama 


m r c and BSS 

wMro& c a ra T p b r Se^ M,,e ^ 

St Andrew’s and Dun- 

^eSv' 8 n!n ,i. FlIrther EOoowlon 
coSSSn ^ , thr «:-year diploma 
S“ te JZF 10 ' Md a i SQ run post- 
graouate music courses, as do Jor- 
aanhill and Moray House. 

con?L SB PtJ u i 8csts c that anl y tbroc 

jo^dB^hll^^ be^< ^ n, Andrew's and 
ffSf j. Could bt «h the new 
19 R 7 /SB ar - d S®^ e ’ *° be introduced in 
and fo e postgraduate course. 

couree ^A^f 65 ? 11 * fou r-year diploma 
cSSSs fr wdeen, and postgraduate 

™jwr Aberdeen should continue its 


of education to make appro® 
admission arrangements for 1 987 / 88 ". 


Immediate action to streamline thr 
vocnliimai qualifications system had 

Directors 1110 ^ ** ,hc Inslitutc of 
in a submission tq the Manpower 
Services Commission working group 
currently conducting a study of voca- 
tional qualifications, thc institute con- 
demns the present variety of validating 
agencies as "unintelligible to both 
employers and the hundreds of 
thousands of young people who seek 
qualifications every year . 

Advocating the creation of a central 
vocational council to oversee the 
award of a new certificate of vocational 
education the institute report says- 
“There is no coherent, national system 
of vocational training which enables 
employers and education and trainine 
bodies to Identity easily the status of 
any particular qualification as against 
another, or enables students to choose 


hi a properly validated, flexible system 
of qualifications." Under a central 
ca “ nc, j 1 institutions would continue to 
offer their own syllabuses; subject to 
new national criteria, leading to the 
award of the new certificate. The 
cpunci would set the criteria, super- 
vise validation, and establish the merit 
of each course as a contribution to- 
wards the new certificate. 


EconftsM® 

blindspot 
in young 




v 


Young people leave school 
idea or how the British 
works, or how to orgnnlzt ttaf 
financial affairs a team ofift® 8 , 
at Manchester University chin* 



■Persphal;'-:- 
Ftie v 



sS^forlES'pSi! 

^fe 0 “'.“ represe " ,ativ « for 


m "th.Xi 11 b ™ aluraI for em p]°yers, 
as the main consumers of vocatfona 

fh d ere a wmbp° n be C H S r e,y involved ' “nd 
mere will be a need for an input from 

he providers, those responsible for 

devumg and teaching th e P cSu“ es .” 


u 

Warning on sciences 

Tlio U«... f i 


=S^iStes--j5 

: serioi 


eauiDment h >w j 01 


through the researeh councils.” 
M that serious dam- 


Smh en . , 1 !SbH& d ' agi " eCrln * research asa'LuKf 

*1S? U . 01 tae squeeze on 


•taasSESTSSS Saw- *a=s 


Council said 
spent replacing 
ment. 


Endneering Research 
£100 million should be 
obsolescent eq ui p. 


TJiey have just completed sometto2Sfnfi J« th di ? ereilt flnd 
ESSW* economic literacy h* SSrii *2 £S?!5 of the 14 

which found that just 2 pu volwA?' Re ^ ruct «riiia has in- 

1 6-year-old school leaven Wk*,.' LSS mpleX of uni- 

formal contact with ecoaoaa^/. 7 the three campus 

classroom. tj. gf “ Trinidad, Jamaica and Bar- 

,. J he result was that th«*Ji bodul^ ^ M ^ting centralized 
little awareness or interested thefr efforts - 

matters or even issues whid V Tfiinlegrating while decentrallzinH” 
affect them personally. It. ««€nrraHztng , 

now devised a new course of «£! though Dr Preston has been vice 
materia s aimed at improving chancellor at UWI for the Mat 12 
nonuc literacy rate. S (| 

liaS ne °-w the 6 r0up ’ Mr Dfrtt Si v HfaVahi ° f ^ ^rea^t challenges, 

hams, said teaching would cosc^V “b WgMy unusual b ackg round Tma 

on young people's role in the him perfecUyfor 5 the fine 

■ ' ^nSmTproducen mkQ of admhJKffi -hearted 

introducing them to a wide itf ■ : *he university In 1951 na n aenint* 
economic concepts. i ; accouauag clerk at thl 

Jhe different courses W Privafoty f or ^ ertemai 

taught across the curriculum, eg. k ., LjWko University LLB decree 
with existing eco«« .- 1 lomethhiD „p « 


the Commonwealth Institute, as part 
of 'Caribbean Focus”, a nine-month 
programme of cultural and educa- 
tional events organized by the insti- 
tute. . . 

‘The UW1 has been accused of 
providing the region with more 
radicals per square liuh than is 
reasonable, as weO as many with the 
revolutionary spirit. It Is a price of 
education anywhere, and I would 
have been surprised If the Caribbean 
students at UWI responded other- 


conjunction with existing «o<g. ]]** «»» | H n5dS spSalirtta 

antfbusmess studies courses, . “^^slty finance specialist In 

the humanities. Mr Raymond Bj? fle tns risiiinD i m%A nn 

the aaW-* L ® n “ on to open an 

t -^^foemiiversity‘8 work at 


wise.” 

But, he added, the faculty had also 
turned out more technocrats, execu- 
tives and managers to ran the coun- 
tries’ economies than “guerrillas 
manning the barricades on the 
street”. Jamaican-born, he observes 
that Ms homeland used to be known 
“the hottest baby to hold” in the 

.« . . ... in_ .1 l.u.. Itnlfufthu 


as 


cat unuj ■**>— — — - 

19th century. “In the latter half of the 


Mr Bill Mitchell, the SFRP r\, • 
man, said that the . cha,r ' 


scb« S a fr»i! flVOU ? 8 mi nlster for 

Kalfc ievcl ’ ***” to 


. _ - Jquii 

immediateiv, “Thpr^ ^ - 6 ""' 

tod 1 “dSTuSctt 3SiS 




senior lecturer in the ip**. ; 
education department, said iiwj-^. 
to remove economics from its 1 ; x :; 
derella’’ position. ‘ 


i century. 11 
20th, he adds warily 
territories are hot 


“all fourteen 


try to gel on will) their research. Tlicir 
discontents are directed primarily at 
practical deficiencies in me rc* catch 
environment". 

Scientists havc been inure con- 
cerned with thc social implications of 
their work lately, they argue. Fiut tlicir 
main clash with the state comes when 
their lives as citizens of the “one stale" 
of science dashed with natiunal in- 
terests. 

The book lists seven areas of human 
rights in which scientists arc vulner- 
able. Scientists arc not an elite com 


ccipt of journals, letters and meetings 
-ill of which may be restricted; freedom 
of opinion and expression; freedom of 
movement including emigration; free- 
dom of assembly and association; and 
respect for a scientist's personal repu- 
tation, honour and intellectual 
achievement in areas such as election 
to <i national academy or rights to 
intellectual property. 

The book traces where such rights 
arc denied or ignored. Neither cast nor 


mumiy deserving more human rights 
than other groups, but they arc vulner- 
able in that even apparently minor' 
restraints - such as not being able to 
enter a particular country for a confer- 
ence, a right not included in the 
Helsinki agreement - mav prejudice 
their professional development, while 
their high status may make them liable 
to more repressive action if they 
question or dissent from established 
policy. 

The areas listed are access to educa- 
tion and training - nepotism and 
financial restrictions in Britain and the 
United States, quotas for Jews and 
ideological restrictions in the enstern 
bloc arc examples; work and choice of 
work; communication - including rc- 


— — I -V I IV, 

west, capitalism nor communism has a 

Q | y i :_u._ » 


monopoly on human rights for scien- 
tists. it argues; thc worst offenders in 
the Helsinki group are the communist 
countries, but among non-signatories 
are "capitalist" ones such as South 
Africa and Chile. 

Scientists can support each other’s 
human rights by monitoring breaches 
and sustaining each other, but deci- 
sions on whether to campaign publicly 
and politically have to be taken by 
individuals and in individual circumst- 
ances, the book says. Organizations 
such as academics can help, and there 
arc associations which cross the east- 



Andrei 

solved. 


Sakharov: conflict 


e 


politics, but Ihc recent furore over the 


latter's receipt of the Nobel Peace 


V— Mlllkll VlVdJ UIV U - 

west divide - thc Pugwash continuing 
conference on science and world 


affairs, and thc International Physi 
cirins for the Prevention of Nude 


War - 


in 


... Prevention of Nuclear 
dealing with science and 


prize specifically because of its low-key 
approach to human rights shows how 
vulnerable such attempts arc. 

"The World of Science md the Rule of 
Law", by Jnhn Zimnn. Paul Sicghari 
and John Humphrey, £19.50 from 
Oxford University Press. 



Threat to 
part-time 
courses 


Part-time science courses in a number 
of areas continually run the risk of 
dosure because of too small student 
groups, a report by Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate says this week. 

The report points out that often 
where courses are still running, this is 
only so because the further education 
college, or local education authority 
regards it as an important, if unecono- 
mic service to the local community. 

"Moreover where colleges are with- 
in reach of each other there is tendency 
for decisions oil clnss dosure to be 


Union attacks STEAC report 


Thc Scottish Tertiary Education 
Advisory Council has "consistently 
ignored the interests of students" in its 


report on the future strategy for Scot- 
tish hir L 1 — — J: L - 


tiigher education, according to the 
Aberdeen Association of University 
Teachers. 



manpower 


manufacturing industty and the Gov- 
ernment, thc association claims. 

The demands and desires of students 
therefore do not havc to be considered 
in redesigning the tertiary system for 
the 1990s, and the report gives no real 
consideration to the possibility that 
people currently excluded from higher 
education might benefit from it. the 
association adds. 


tail ut,viaiwna vinaa wi\iauiv iw 

delayed in the hope that the other 
- 11 **- ">*— *•" first and 


college doses Its courses first an 
transfers students,” the report says. 

It covers some 21 part-time adv- 
anced courses in 12 colleges and 
polytechnics. Nine subjects were in- 
spected: biology, applied biology, che- 
mistry, chemical engineering, physics, 
laboratory science and administration, 
electron microscopy, medical labora- 
tory science and metallurgy. 

The inspectorate says that courses in 
— jj._t i-i science, chemistry 


Courses 


eeeooooaotiooaiaoasaovisfleasattBagtosmos 

e a 


International Specialist Seminar 


medical laboratoiy science, che 
and ihe biological and physical 


scien- 


J IHC UlUlUglVfli WJU pujojwcu swwn 

ces continue to be well supported with 


CCS IU11UULID IU l/W VTUU juppvuwi* iiikJi 

sufficient centres throughout the coun- 
try to make access no problem. This is 
not the case for physics where there are 
now only 12 centres offering Business 
and Technician Education Council 
(BTEC) higher certificate courses in 


• 

• The management of information 
S technology in higher education: 

J and international seminar 


7 - 12 September 1986 at Loch Lomond 


Information technology has the potential to alter all aspects 
of a higher education institution. 


^ According to HMI, about 30 p 
t or 12,000 students actually unde 

. .. . I 


cent or 12, 

take part-time science courses 
majority hnve A level rather 


ier 

ler- 

The 

than 

:ood 


maioniy nave 

other qualifications, are of good 
calibre and highly motivated with the 
■result that wastage rates are low and 


para rates are high. 

The poorest results where recorded 
■in the BTEC higher certificate In 
applied biology and in thc external 
examination for the Fellowship of the 
Institute of Medical Laboratory Sci- 
where the pass rate of about 50 
■ " — inspected 


ence mi«v .»* r - ~ •— 
per cent in the colleL 
compared with the equally poor over- 
all national pass rate of 52 per cent. 


^ “w i.Many g worn ax wmionra are uu. . . • 

^ in arts fees hits overseas students 

asid' ?™^.S nanaccuKcaf f *>»“™ g,he 3 c r«™«^ 

! ■ ■ N»r f«, C? S' n StaS ami Sr local authority colfegc._w,U 


link 

would prefer to a 
director to the 


q ^ . j . ° : ,,,w,w mre cior to the Sfiftc" 1 80 ,nduslrifll | jraae i 

^^. r .^ p ! ra '. io “ . ai,d “•KutiM &£°LS!^ a ^E»term*« .... a'-Tieme 


standin 
worked. 

The Manchester project, 
by thc Economics Associa- r , 
started 10 years ago in 
call from Government nunis^ 
trade union and manaaemcm 
to increase economic flteracj 


■ ;; . ^ODce siiV)^, 1 , 111 nniv ersities ! but 

j'li . Pctitivcl^pte 8,6 remain com- 
: , meteaae 7 PrtCed des P lte a 7 per cent 


suggesting a 3 per 
home student fees for r -- . 
courses from £1.632 to £l,eou «*- 
from £520 to £536 for first degree and 


luate 

and 


next vear pay more ui an me recom- 
menced rate at universities (£3,540 

i lif. M JOAN 


QU U reri^S of U !|; oriUes are to “ny 
rectHn mendaSoS^ e way they arrive at 
Ievels In 

“nresilSSte to Bct V p t ^ ie year-loug 
°. f ®8iSn2,J Ws reachcd 111 the wake 
thoiit(„ ^^among education au- 

bar eIy3nerrS?f Ull L nd ******* °f 
adv toced£rtJJJ5 r boi P c students in 
er 7 Per cSfS? ed «eatlon -but near- 
^w^tion ii? ddo-advanced further 
dents, ■. and ^° r overseas stu- 


AUT. ltlh0r U 4rpti &8WenU secretary , , 


a. ” ° — . .v “»ui is to study 
the career aspirations and attitudes 
of graduates, backed by a £38 Q00 
‘j? Lcverhulme TVusL 
Cannan and Ms 
^Z. T Od,C . 0fSt,riln ? ,a hushes 
depsrtmem jriff focus on 
small business, and especially the 


imp 

Sent 


foe Graduate Enternrise 

BfirMteata 

-JS-sssssssas; 

m«ny colleges, and Mg 


the 


Pme hra only recently been lulro- 


College, Wales, have 
the scheme. 


“We believe It will 1* 
assess the Impart oa 


Technology, Durham °Wai^S “J * ducat,on system and « tjf 
Wster UMvewfflM and mcnt o{ •«*«»*•■ Sift 

™"es and Lampeter small hnain«««.»M«NcttW ,c . 


diploma courses. 

But in non-advanced further educa- 
tion, they are recoramendroga 6.5 per 
cerit increase for home and European 
Community students, from 
£342, and for oversew studentsa 7 per 
cent rise from £ 1^20 to ^,947. 

students in advanced 


OiCIluvu TILT 

compared with £3,480). 

But students on sdence courses. 



For overeeas stuoem» ... 
further education, local atufioritiware 
tha ilniversitV uranis 


outstri 

Com 


mine the University ----- 

ESU^rnffl^ubCi. 

- . . r norit 


pay less ( £3.54U as against 14,3/Uj. 

This year, fees for arts students from 
overseas are the same In both sectors, 
but science courses in the universities 
are more than £2,000 more expensive. 

The local authorities' decision re- 
flects a recognition that they have 
already lost a lot of overseas students 
to the more aggressively marketed 
university sector, and that many sci- 


i . . — • — - ence students are on courses not 

| Vv. local authorities are . S?h»l mOigtf .. - 


Whilst many universities, polytechnics and colleges hove • 

introduced the new technol ogles to their operational and * 

teach i ng practices; few have developed comprehensive policies • 

fbr management and control. This seminar is being held to give • 


fbr management andcontrol 

senior staff of higher education insutuuons anopportun 
to examine suitable policies and strategies for their own 


organizations. 


The seminar will be directed by Dr Alex Mein, Adviser on 
Educational Methods to the University of Strathclyde and 
formerly co-ordinating officer to the Committeeof Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom. 


The seminar is designed for educational managers at senior 
level (Deans, Vice-Chancellors, Pro-Vice Chancellors, Regis- 
trars and others) who are or are likely to be responsible for 
institution-wide decision-making It is assumed that partici- 
pants will be familiar with broad aspects of new information 
technology. (Applicants may be interested to know that this 
seminar has been arranged to follow on from the Information 
Technology in Higher Education international conference 
wb ich will be held in Strathclyde and Glasgow from 2-5 
September 1986). 


There are vacancies for 30 participants. 
Pee £630 Residential only. 


• 

Accommodation has been arranged at the Lomond Castle Hotel • 
wh ich is situated on the banks of Loch Lomond. Seminar • 

sessions will be held at the same hotel. • 


Further in form at ion and application forma are ova liable from British Conn r it 
Represen talioeaoLvneaa or from Couraea Deportment, Thc British Council, 

66 Daviog Street, London Wl Y2AA. 
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Sweden axes ‘Orwellian ’research project 


overseas news 


?"f er ^r , ! le “™lnation of a Slock’ ? ,U .-^ l >ni,ry l thc leading 

m lrn,vcrsH y research project fwiTirfi a * D ?f ens Nyheter ran 

Ihan-as cos, £700.000 over M.c’JJiO 

Sociologists Dot connected with the 


years. 

The 


V, M Jn( P 7 J “7' naD I cd Metropolis 
J5M0 'tSZuSi n,0n '* 0r thc Hv « 

^SSSSSfiffi 

sp'r'a,; 

the subjects of the 
SfS'J" a S«J 13, were Informed 
n^ f | h « e P”*J Kl to school but It fr 
now claimed that, over thc vJfs 

rSfflr ^gotten ail about 


project to the effect (hat such re- 
search was Orwellian and an 
academic scandal. There were 

dKflffi W ! d r prefld fcfl « that 

tla d ■*£«» ke P* confiden- 
tial, although Professor Carl-Gun- 

awca 

teiS« D V;„ b : 

^torate decided to Investigate the 

Swasssass 

This, In effect destroys much of the 


value of MetropolU. Although Profes- 
sor Jansson’s original study was to 

2" Jfc 20 he P ,a ™«l «o leave 

the flies available for fliture resear- 

f kers J# 0 “feto wish to update 
them. This will no longer be possible. 
The original concept ot MetropolU 


mounting. 

i . The . f " netl « reaction of the Swed- 
ish public to the MetropolU affair is 
itself nn Interesting sociological phis 
°" c Stockholm sociolog! 

1st, not himself connected with Met™. 

did not sTmpfy envisage 7 SSS ik V S ^ ,hc ^ I t ‘'SSttS™ eSSSTd^ 

that In a given year, for example I P° p,,, ation conditioned front William Nnrri. Si^Cauaht by the first swin S of the 

per cent ofthe cohort l,«J !!E f &****■* a welfare state into I N0ITB 55i«jfudmM-HoIlings budget 

nuing out forms that laid bare to 
officialdom all the rlrinii. J UL!° 


& esearchers asked to pay back § rants 


From William Norris 
v WASHINGTON 

<Ptease can we have our money back?" 

«HeinrnSb^K^7« 


the cohort had a divorce, y 

££,£? WCre Convicled of driving 
offences, or z per cent promoted to 


Njafor necatlw posts, but to corre- 
late these data with the subjects’ 
previous history. ^ " 

-A*" .* 'Wrd of the MetropolU 
have demanded to see (he 
meler hM on record (and many have 

£w?c !LSi S* 


Chinese bid 
to beat rising 
crime rates 

by Geoffrey Parkins 


French 


ruone pressure to have the whole women Z? T Dloglcal sup vey of 
Metnpoht register destroyed is abortions^ 8 ^ Wh ° have had 


i . .. * kc details of their 
private lives. t,r 

Whatever the cause, the I 
inspectorate are clcarlv taklnu 

fl?M n f eS h N0< ° n ^ arc l,lc MetropolU 
flies to be purged of nil idenlirylno 
names and symbols. So Is a smaller 
JlJ,. c 9 ua, jj' emotive, follow-up 
women Z rS*** .™rvey J? 


. ^amm-Rudnian-Hollings budget 
y^SSSiE «e. which came into effect 
flic bug is 1 . the department is trying * 


IJt ST *4S£ laboratories are concerned: 

W gw«ii|S!fi«t is that most of them have 
field £ d r29 e ™ 011 to, *fe*dv received their funds for 1986; 
revea SdSS K?’ * ^^sSm^hat even under the draco- 
nir Si? h ® ^ of the act they are not 

n o *Sf nments with to Sly bound to pay back a penny, 
vone’s n 8 y “ r flg ° ' wi^Sun-Rudnian specifics that money 
c S P ormiss ion. kwaided through contracts and grants 
' EfJ J ' ' Adva, «* d Gctkcb 4 not subject to the automatic cut. 
Sf “ft, Jsao . w uiujerlnvtHfc* Mr William Bennett’s department 
Enivronmenta] kkU therefore been reduced to asking 

gAfttiab — 7 

sS^iSsaajLaw to 

earned out in confined g«isu 

mf41 houscs ’ toprcven,,Jl{ ^la«l4- dlirlra 

et 8 ™ m, ° & halt siictc 

i^aaency has bees — - - 

idtlc embarrassed to learn, ii If 
Washington Post, that duiull. 
months of discussion and whtT; 
ching which went on before Adri from David Dickson 
Genetics w.s finally gn,i t <l ?3 !r0II1UaviaL ’ 1C “ 0n 
sion to carry out its slrautanL— ... 

expenmentfn November lad jil'in* *P hl between the education and 
bacteria concerned were ite communities in France has 

happily and unconfined oaibr ***“ 8t ^y criticized in a report 
acre roof of the company’s (Mb prepared by a group of mtemabonal 

factory. They had been iifetsJri ex P«n s J? r tke ° T &- 

fruit trees to see if they weretinS ^on for Economic Development, 
. Ironically, the lest for wWdipE that it may be one reason for 

sion was sought and eventual ^ low ® r to?* 0 by todustry n 

bos never been carried out. fitSte S±Z**£gg* than ta 
held up by the opposition cf ta ol 5S r Euro Pf“ ““"toes. 

government oflkSSTinfc Stfel .liffASSSWTtf 
area, where the sirawfeny Mi! fl research tradition m the grander 

located. The plnn was to see will \ 


SS !ta 'nrcXme fiV ,V Car ^ 

citizens a H tISJa f g,ve 8,1 
couniry’s , nHS ondS^em' it 

™™Z™u7ZsZ/X!?V ,ra ' 


- m* ^ rigkt p,an tog reform 

rierre Cheven^ment. placing strict 
f public funds 


sSSttss 

PS51 


have 


E^ESn 

BucfcnSf ITnd - ^ '’ 5 10 sel ™> 


S ' riC ' 

An 
duce 



£* P ».SS!« 

ssS^s^'saiaa? 

&' yu ^ 1 W’r sftss: 

Pragrumme^iu d gitl^uS 3 '™ 

C e In'TZ'dr- 

positions. P Irui 8 to resnnncjhu 


ft-Sj?waaai *"»*» 

552 e&'ssaM 


power 

The 


mm WM 

Ued W&ZST&F** - ha » r *af- 


with industrial cnZ„i ,n P arhc uiar 
»m»Z U SJ companies or with the 

introduce a 

me drat two-year evd? C «/ at< ? n Int0 
courses. J ea r cycle of university 


firmed his view that ni Z u f eaf ' 


) B ’ md t as°83per 

h-fiWHTASl 


responsible 

moMthTg^^IJ^re has been 

corruption and Satan? law k** 1 ?- 0f 
enminu, «nS 

victed criminals ire undcrlS fin ^ 011 ’ 

Sa^ftL«i*jl “Sas 

cent), an 
offenders 
1960s to 12 - 13 . 

WUejuvenUo delinquency, 

Esssssaa* 

5Siu any ^Rtonations for It, such as 
fifa lfnr/ I M tl i nly ’ * m proved quality of 
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nicely for its 4.3 per cent refund, and so 
far thc response has not been over- 
whelming. “We would have to be 
convinced that it is in the government's 
interest and that there arc no other 
options," said James McPailland, 
director of thc Centre on Effective 
Elementary Schools. “This cut would 
mean stopping activities, not just shav- 
ing a little off each." 

Sue Berryman, director of the cen- 
tre on education and employment at 
Columbia University's teachers’ col- 
lege, said she, too, would withhold 
judgement on whether to return award 
money until the department provided 
a full financial statement accounting 
for its research funds. 

The actual sum the department is 
trying to raise from the research labor- 
atories is $1.3 million - 4.3 per cent of 
its $30 million research budget for 
1986. If its plea fails, it may have to 


thin: 

get 


look elsewhere: to the educational 
technology centre at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the centre for language, 
education and research at the uni- 
versity of California's Los Angeles 
campus. Because they are on different 
funding cycles, these two have yet to 
receive their 19R6 payments. And 
unless their peers do the honourable 
‘ L: “g, i* looks as though they may not 
them at all. 

The overall reaction to the Gramna- 
Rudman cuts among the higher educa- 
tion community has been predictably 
hostile, and most college administra- 
tors have been marching in step. Last 
week, however, one broke ranks. 

Joe Howell, president of Central 
Methodist College in Fayette, Mis- 
souri. told a congressional education 
subcommittee considering the 198? 
Reagan budget: “The time n as come to 
take stock and learn to live with less. 


We shall all have to take our lumps." 

Mr Howell admitted that the prop- 
osed cuts in student aid might mean 
that some colleges would not survive. 
But he thought that no bad thing. “We 
just have too many institutions though - 
out our country," he said. “Too many, 
especially private colleges are lowering 
their academic standards to coax poor- 
ly prepared low-income students to 
their campus, just to grab the student 
aid money." 

_ The American Council on Educa- 
tion has estimated that the overall 
effect of current administration prop- 
osals will be to eliminate or reduce 
awards Tor more than three million 
university students. But cuts on such a 
scale are unlikely to be approved by 
Congress, and it remains to be seen 
whether the constitutionality of the 
Gramm- Rudman act will be upheld by 
the Supreme Court. 
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Mutineer set 
for university 
asylum 

Miroslav Medvid, the young Ukrai- 
nian seaman who last autumn twice 
jumped ship In the Mississippi, is 
alive and well and about to enrol at 
L’vov University, according to the 
official Soviet news agencies and the 
London-based Soviet Weekly. 

According to the Soviet sourced 
Medvid simply fell overboard 
(twice!) from his ship, the grain 
trannwrter Marshall Kottlev, and 
was harassed by American officials 
who tried to recruit him for anti- 
Soviet activities. According to the 
Americans, Medvid was trying to 
seek political asylum, but had his 
request rejected by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

There were numerous rumours at 
the time that something more stabler 
thaw Incompetence was Involved - 
either that coming so soon after the 
case'of Uw “two-way defector” Vitaly 
Yurchenko, Medvid’s request for 
asylum would endanger the forth- 
coming Geneva summit, or rise that 
the INS had a tacit agreement with 
the US wheat lobby not to pant 
asylum to sailors from grain ships. 

A Senate Inquiry on the mishand- 
ling of the Medvid affair b doe 
shortly. After Medvid’s final return 

to the ship, there were wide feareto 

the US, particularly among emigres 
from eastern Europe, that Ire would 
suffer a similar fete to that of the 
would-be Lithuanian defector Simas 
Kudirka, who tried to Jump ship to 
1970, and who, as a result, served 
four years In a Soviet labour camp, 
before leaving for tire US. 

Instead, Medvid, Hke Yurchenko 
and the journalist Oleg Bitov, has 
become something of a 

Soviet radio, as quoting MaATwato 
to the effect that wwtero reportso* 
Ms death had been 
attd”. Hb university career was 
announced soon after. 


Industry ‘must 
be more assertive’ 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Higher education in Australia must 
become better attuned to the needs of 
industry, according to a national re- 
port on education and the new tech- 
nologies. The country's higher educa- 
tion research and development system 
must play a bigger role in technological 
innovation and advancement, it says. 

At the same time, the report calls for 
a more assertive attitude by industrial 
management in seeking help from 
education, but points out that Austra- 
lian managers do not seem to grasp the 
significance of research and develop- 
ment programmes. 

The report , prepared for the Austra- 
lian Education Council, says technolo- 
gy is affecting all aspects of life in 
Australia, altering traditional patterns 
of learning and providing the most 
significant challenges for education 
this century. "Education is being chal- 
lenged to respond, to provide the 
confidence ana skill needed to benefit 
from what new technologies offer, 
while developing the understanding 
and commitment to protect those 
aspects of our lifestyle most valued,” 
the report says. 

The education council Is Australia s 
key policy-making body and is made 
up of the ministers of education from 
each of the states and the two Austra- 
lian territories. Its latest report b the 
first to examine the broad interactions 
between education and technology. 

The report says that retraining 

E rtuniues for adults should be a 
priority for governments and 
try. Japanese Anns spent some 2 
per cent of their turnover on training 
their employees, Sweden had about 2 
percent of its workforce in retaining at 
any one time, whereas the figure In 
Australia was only a tenth as much. 

railin g for greater sharing of facili- 
ties between industry and institutions, 
the report notes that teachers were 
greatly disadvantaged if they cpuld not 
have access to the latest technological 

^ArwngronntriM in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development Australia ranks tenth in 
total outlay and fifteenth in tenns or 
the percentage of groffl domestic pro- 
duct spent-on research and develop- 
ment. Moreover, Australia* export! 
of technological products have been 
felling steadily for more than a decade 
and are among the lowest of all OECD 
countries. 


Spending by Australian industry, 
too, on rerearch and development is 
well below the OECD average and has 
declined over the last 10 years. The 
report notes that the Commonwealth 
Department of Science has called on 
Australian industry to more than 
quadruple its spending on research and 
development over the next 10 years, to 
reach a target of Aus $1.2 billion a year 
by 1995. 

“Such a massive increase is essential 
if Australian industry is to become 
commercially innovative and competi- 
tive with its local trading partners on 
world markets,” thc report says. 

It asserts that education is one of the 
key elements in improving the scien- 
tific and technological capability of 
Australians as well as assisting in 
revitalizing industry. A clear message 
emerging from Japan, Sweden and 
West Germany was that advances In 
developing new technologies were not 
coming from the universities but from 
companies. 

The education council should take 
further action to ensure the level of 
professional skills and the quality of 
equipment in tertiary education and 
training institutions were adequate, 
the report recommends, and that voca- 
tional education became more respon- 
sive to the needs of industry and 
focused more on supporting economic 
growth. 

There should be. as well, an im- 
provement In the links between institu- 
tions and the business sector by: 

• Increasing grants which support col- 
laborative programmes Unking higher 
education and Industry. 

• Funding some research on the basis 
of matching grants from industry. 

• Promoting the use by industry of 
research ana development facilities In 
higher education and the sharing of 
industry expertise and equipment. 

• Encouraging personnel exchanges 
and greater mobility between Institu- 
tions and industry, including second- 
ments and study leave arranged in 
industry, and expansion of paid return 
to industry schemes for tertiary 
teachers. 

The report recommends the setting 
up of industry liaison units in higher 
education institutions. These unite 
should be built on existing Institutional 
arrangements such as the consultancy 
companies now operated by many 
universities and colleges of advanced 
education. 


Musings on 
pregnancy of 
mice and men 

Experiments at Duke University, 
North Carolina, may lead to a vaccina- 
tion against pregnancy. A learn of 
researchers under Dr Patricia Saling is 
looking for markers, or antigens. 
Found only on the surface of sperm. 

Once these have been identified and 
obtained in sufficient quantities, an 
anti-sperm vaccine should become 
possible. It would be long-lasting and 
immunity could be revived with boos- 
ter vaccinations. 

Dr Saling and colleagues are work- 
ing with mice, using monoclonal anti- 
bodies to identify mouse sperm anti- 
gens. So far they have found two that 
are intimately involved with the in- 
teraction of sperm and egg before 
fertilization. 

She said: “We already know we can 

E revent test-tube fertilization in mice 
y adding c ithcr of the antibody prepa- 
rations to the egg and sperm niLXlurc. 
Wc can also preventpregnnncy in mice 
by injecting the females with thc 
monoclonal antihodles." 

But this procedure, known as pas- 
sive immunity, only lasts as long as the 
injected antibodies survive - a few 
weeks at best. The next step is to 


isolate the antigens so that they can be 
used in a vaccine to stimulate the 
female’s immune system. 

Therein lies the problem. The anti- 
gens exist in minute amounts, so huge 
quantities of mouse sperm are re- 
quired for the Isolation procedures - 
and Duke’s tired but happy population 
of male mice has not yet ocen up to the 
task. 

However, they are working at it, and 
Dr Saling hopes soon to have sufficient 
to begin active immunization of mice. 

Eventually it is planned to relieve 
the males of their task by using genetic 
engineering. Tins will involve isolating 
and cloning the DNA codes for the 
antigens, and using laboratory techni- 
ques to produce large quantities. 

Dr Sating estimates that an apti- 
spenn vaccine for medical use is at 
least a decade away. In theory it could 
be given to either sex, though she 
believes It would be more effective In 
women. 


East- West study economies 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

In what is believed to be the first 
East- West programme of its kind West 
German and relish scientists have set 
up a joint study programme on econo- 
mic policy problems in both market 
and pianuea economies. 

professor Hans-Jaachim Pfaf- 
fenholz, of Duisburg University, con- 
firmed that the pilot project with 
Warsaw's College for Planning and 
Statistics was expected to run to the 
end of 1988. 

The scheme h intended to analyse 


the situation in both market and 
planned economies and to look at both 
from both points of view. It is financed 
largely by the Kloeckner Foundation 
in Duisburg, although Duisburg Uni- 
versity and the West German Ex- 
change Service are also contributing. 

According to Professor Pfaffenholz, 
Poland was involved with a team of 
threeprofessorsand 12 assistants while 
the German group was made up of 
three professors and two assistants as 
well as two Polish assistants who were 
being rotated every six months. 

The two teams would get together 
twice a year. 


Go-ahead for 
external BEd 


from Wachira Kigotho 


NAIROBI 


ityi 

3d < 


a long-awaited external degree _ 
ramine during this academic year, the 
vice chancellor. Professor Philip 
Mbithi, has confirmed. 

According to the academic registrar, 
the prospective students must satisfy 
the university’s minimum entrance 
qualifications. The university will also 
accept serving teachers who hold SI 
diploma certificates awarded by secon- 
dary training colleges in the country. 

The BEdTArts) degree will concen- 
trate on mathematics, business studies 
and social sciences. The degree com- 
binations will have to be determined 
by the college of adult and distance 
education of the university. 

The programme that is supposed to 
benefit secondary school teachers will 
be a part-time degree conducted 
through distance learning. This will be 
a combination of correspondence 
materials and residential i 


nized during the holidays. 

tht 


onsorga- 


Rellable sources at the university 
say that the programme will be orga- 
nized in three parts. The course will 
take between five and six yean. 

Currently, there is little chance for 
mature students at the university be- 
cause of the large school candidate 
numbers. The government has been 
accejpting scholarships awarded by 
British and Canadian universities for 
teachers qualified to take undergradu- 
ate BEd degrees in mathematics and 
physical sciences. The new degree is 
seen as a solution to a long-misting 
problem of awarding degrees to high 
school teachers specializing In sodal 
studies. 

Meanwhile Kenyatta University has 
announced that it will initiate the first 
BEd degree (Primary Option). Apart 
from recruiting from schools the uni- 
versity will recruit students from 
among undergraduate diploma of 
education and Si holders. 
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Professor I [ U Nubei. Sidney Susses College 
Cambridge. Professor C Kawson, dcn.irimenr 
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Chairman Professor U 1 [Jollcry. Royal 
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Mrmhrrs. Profess, n M R Bond. Dcpailmcnl 
of Psycinilogical Medicine. University nf Glas- 
gow. Professor II Coupland. Dean of Medi- 
cine, Queen's Medical Centre, University of 
Nottingham. Professor W I Cranston, do par I- 
mcn« of medicine . United Medical Schools of 
Guy’s and Si Thomas's. Professor A Cuthbcri, 
drpjnmenl of pharmacology, University of 
Cambridge. Dr F Fish, School of Pharmacy, 
2*109 Brunswick Square, London. Professor I 
E Gillespie, Dcpanmem of Surgery. Unjver 


UGC under scrutiny 

The guardians of knowled; 


dep.irunem of mo Jem history, 
Queen’s University Belfast. 

Member uf ihc Main Committee 

Agriculture and veterinary sub- 
committee 

Chairman: * Professor J G Morris ( until 
further notice), department of botany and 
microbiology, University College of Wales. 

I Members: Professor 0 R Dickson, faculty of 
agriculture. University of Newcastle. Dr R F W 
Goodwin, department of clinical veterinary 
medicine, University of Cambridge. Professor 
J L Jinks. Agricultural and Food Research 
Council. Professor G A Lodge, school of 
agriculture. University of Aberdeen. 

Professor J P McJncrnuy, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Unit, University nt Exeter. Professor! 
Roche, department of forestry and wood 
science, University College of North Wales. N 
Shaw, Co. Down, Nonncm Ireland. Mr N 
Saodgrass, Oxford. Professor A J F Webster, 
Department of Animal Husbandry. University 
of Bristol. 

* Member of the Main Committee 

Biological sciences subcommittee 

Chairman; 4 Professor J G Morris, department 
of botany and microbiology. University Col- 
lege of Wales. 

Members: Professor R M Case, department of 
physiology. University of Manchester. Profes- 
sor J L JLtfi. department of generics, Ifafvcr- 
afty of Birmtogham. Professor D H Jennings, 
department of botany. University of Liver- 

B iol. Professor H M Kcir, department or 
oebemistry. University of Abcrde ~ ‘ 
for A C T North, department of 


suy of Manchester. Professor O P Gray, 
department of child health, Uivcrsily of Wales 
College of Medicine. Professor J K Lloyd, 
Institute of Child Health, Lon Jem. Professor D 
C Morrell. Department of General Practice, St 
Thomas's Hospital Medical School. * Profes- 
sor J G Morns, department of botany and 
microbiology. University College of Wales. Dr 
B Pentecost. Consultant Cardiologist, Birm- 
ingham General Hospital. Professor DC E 
Speller, Department of Microbiology, Bristol 
Royal Infinmiry. Professor E M Symonds, 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 
University of Nottingham. 

• Member of the Main Committee. 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Arguably the most important part of 
the University Grants Committee is 
the network of subcommittees. 

These 12 committees (plus one for 
of a 


Physical sciences subcommittee 


»r . 

University of Leeds. 


ecn. Profcs- 
bfophysk-s. 


Professor D C Smith, Department of Agri- 
cultural Science, University of Oxford. Profes- 
5? r . B K Folleil. Depart men! of Zoology, 
Uolwrsiiy of Bristol. Dr C W Suckling, 
Bradbury Suckling &. Partners Ltd, Maiden- 
head. Dr R G Whitehead, Dunn Nutritional 


Chairman: * Professor A i Forty, Department 
of Physics, University of Warwick. 

Members: Professor £ W Abel. Department of 
Chemistry, Uni versify or Exeter. Professor! R 
Cann. Department of Geology, University of 
Newcastle - u pon -Tyne . Professor G W Gray. 
Department of Chemistry, University of Hull. 
Professor M Hart, Deportment of Physics, 
Schuster Laboratory, University of 
Chester. 

Dr B A Joyce, Philips Research Laborator- 
ies, Redhill. Professor R W Nesbitt, Depart- 
ment of Geology, University of Southampton. 
Professor M w Roberts, Department of Chc- 
mistry. University College, Cardiff. Professor 
W F Vlncn, Department of Physics, University 
of Birmingham. Professor E K Walton. De- 
partment of Geology, University of St. 
Andrews. 

* Member of the Main Committee 

Panel on studies allied to medi- 
cine 

Chairman: Dr F Fish, School nf Pharmacy, 
London. 

Mentbtn: Professor R J Audlcy, Department 
of Psychology, University College London. 
Professor M R Bond. Department ofPsvcholo- 


ipment), consisting of around 100 
academics, spread over the disciplines 
and the institutions, represent (lie 
heart of university life. 

The subcommittees have two roles. 
They are, or should be, the repository 
of academic expertise. They are, or 
should be, the experts in the field, the 
scholars, with a role in their own right 
as guardians of knowledge. Each is 
chosen in his or her own right and is not 
meant to be representative of an 
institution, or of special interests. 

They are also an indispensable link 
to the main committee, keeping it 
informed and alerting it to possible 
dangers - such as a threat to a minority 
subject. 

Their work goes largely unreported, 
Mict i is usuall y only known about by 
Man- * ea ^: ,^ ot ^cause their work is so 


es must be kept 
le UGC itself is 


'sycn 
. Profcs- 
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irtmenl of biological 
u University of Warwick. Professor M 
« Williamson, department of biology. Uni- 
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Member of the Main Committee 


gical Medicine, University of Glasgow 
sor A Brcekenridge. Professor of Clinical 
Pharmacology, Liverpool. Professor F W 
Campbell, Kenneth 


sensitive that prying ey* 

Hway. Simply that if th 
only just beginning to cope with the 
idea that telling people what you are 
doing and why can sometimes be 
positively hejpful, it will lake much 
longer for this to seep downwards. 

In recent times the subcommittees 
have, for example, looked at the age 
profile of mathematics teachers, 
looked at the future of oceanography 
and recommended where it should be 
strengthened, and reviewed the posi- 
tion in pharmacy. 

The committees usually work close- 
ly with the research councils nnd with 
other groups if necessary. So in the 
case of pharmacy, there wus a consen- 
sus of opinion with the National Advis- 
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tester M S Lowwsky, D q^me n^of' Medi- 
cine. University of Leeds. Baroness McFarlnnc 
of IJtuidafr. Department of Nursing. Medical 
School, Manchester. Professor M FQ Stevens. 
Department of Pharmaceutical Sciences. Uni- 
versity of Aslun, Birmingham. 

Business and management 
studies subcommittee 
Chairman: * Professor J Sizer, Department of 
Management Studies, University of Lough- 
horough. 

Membwi: I B Bower Esq, Peat, Marwick 
Mitchell & Co. Professor John Child, Professor . 
oi Organisational Behaviour, University of 
AstonTManaBement Centre.* Donald Clarke, 
General Manger /Finance Investors in Industry 
Group pic. PiofcssorS Coke, Morrison Profes- 
sor ot international Business, University of 
Edinburgh. 

Professor C C Gallagher, Department of 
industrial management, Unlvunlty ot Nowcas, 
llo. Professor R. V Peasn ell,, department of 
accounting and finance. University of Lane us- 
• ter. Professor J F Pickering, University or 
Manchester, Institute of Science and Technol- 
ogy. I Roxborough. director, foundation for 
management education. Sun Alliance House, 
Oxford. W B Stead, Stockers House, Sotner- 
lon. Somerset. 

Social studies subcommittee 
Chairman: • Professor PHagnctt, Department 
of Geography, University oiBriitol. 
Member*: Professor D E Blackman, Depart- 
ment of Psycholoov, UnlvenilyCollege. Car- 
tHrf. Professor M Bluton, UWIST. Profesiur P 
Bronikov. department of town and country 
plBniung, University of Newcastle. * Professor 
M Hewe, department of history and philoso- 
phy of science, University of Cambridge. 
Professor A M Jnmes, department of Intenw- 
lional relations, Umvenlty of Keefe. 
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Membera: Professor H Allied, dean of dental 
■indies. London Hospital Medical College. 
Professor P H Burke, school of clinical dentis- 
try, University of Sheffield. C Hughes Esq. 
Colchester, Esses. Professor D K Mason, 
Dean or DcntRi Education. Glasgow Denial 
Hospital and School. Professor C J Smith 
Department of Oral Pathology. University uf 
Sheffield. Professor R Slorer, Dean of Dentis- 
try, Fhe Dental School, Newcastle- upon-Ty nc. 

Education subcommittee 

Clmlnnm: • R S Johnson, Selector Post 17, 
110 Mention [louse .Leeds. 

Members: Professor P J Kelly, department of 
education, University of Southampton. Profes- 
sor D Lawton, Dlxector, University of London 
Institute of Education. Professor A M Ross. 
Director, School oE Education, University of 
Uncpucr. • W D C Scmpfe, Director of 
Education, LothiaaReglonarCaqncIl.* MrsT 
Thomas, Headmisucn, Girls' Comprehensive 
School, Abordate. Professor E C Wregg, 
Director ot School of Education, University of 
Exaier. 

* Member of the Main Oumnluee 

Equipment subcommittee 

Chairman; Professor A J Forty, Department of 
Physics, .University of Warwick. 

Members: Professor R J Audio y, department 
of psychology. University College, London. 
Professor A T Bull, department of applied 
biology. University of Kent. Professor w l 
Cranston, department of medicine. United 
Medical Schools of Guy’s and Si Thomas, 
Umdon, Professor JFEutham, department or 
electncnl engineering. University of Bath. 
R O’NkMis, d 


Professor R K O'Nions, department of earth 
sdencca, University or Cambridge. 

Professor D w Pashfey, department of 
nietallurgy and materials science. Imperial 
College, London. Professor G G Roberts, 
depaxliiwitt of applied physics and electronics, 
Unlvenlly of Durham. K W Shew, Ove Arrup 
and Partners, 13 Fitzroy Street. London. R 
Woods, Deputy Librarian, University of 
Southampton. 

* Member of the Main Comndltee 


Great Britain. 

As may be remembered, the recom- 
mendations made in pharmacy, chief 
of winch was to end teaching at 
Heriot-WaU, were controversial, and 
the subject was discussed again and 
again at nmiu committee before the 
question was resolved. 

For the last few months the subcom- 
mittees have been examining universi- 
ties academic plans and making the 
crucial judgements about which sub- 
jects are strong and which weak. 

Although these judgements will be 
scrutinized by the main committee, ih 
the . final stages of the process now 
beginning, there will only be room for : 
minor changes. The majii committee 
wilVnbt have the 'time (about two'lo :- 
three tnopths) to give inore thnn a 
' cursory Iqojk, and will anyway only 


York. .. „ _ iwi tur 

Labour Economic*, London 
ml«s and Political Science. Professor R J 
Nicholson, dec 


Professor PRO Lavard, Centre far 
inSchoo 


Nicholson, department of economic Uudies 
University of Sheffield. Professor R E Pahl 

PboiiUw #^1 D J. m w — ■ _ ■. -..^I 


Mathematical 
mi (tee 


sciences subcom- 


^culty of Social Sciences, University or Kent. 
Professor D Parkin, department of sodotogy 
and anthropology School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
Member of tbo Main Committee 

Technology subcommittee 

Chairman: * Profertor K EntwUtte. depart- 

2.S-W®' University 0 [ Manchester, 
lngiiluic oF Science and Tedinology. 

AE ? S Department 
X-fAfi'neerfng. University of Aberdeen. Dr J 


Chairman: * Professor D S Jones, department 
Qfn nSiB tltematieal sciences, Univonity of 

Monbcn: Professor E M L Beale, Wavendon 

apiSS- 

sWflaa'h'ssrss!: gSSfBTSSW; 
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Lsboratorv, University oE Newcastle, 

Professor C Storey, department or 
mathematics, Loughborough University. Pro- 
fessor A J M Spencer, Deportment offheore- 
lical Mechanics, University of Nottingham. 

Professor F H Sumner, Dcpnrtmeni of Compu- 
ter Science, University of Manchester. Profes- 
sor J Wlegold, Department of Mathematics, 

University College, Cardiff. 

* Member oE the Main Committee 


Profeaor'R W 

Mr p C WamerTdireSo5| 
Arew, “' un " 

Member of tho Main Committee 



Mr Norman Hardyman (above), has 
b«n secretary of the University 
Grants Committee since March, 
1982, when he succeeded Mr Geof- 
frey Cocke rill. 

He joined the Ministry of Educa- 
tion In 1955, and served as private 
secretary to successive Secretaries of 
State for Education and Science. He 
jwked In the universities branch of 
the DES and was under secretary In 
5HK®**; sconce branch from 
1975-79. Before joining the UGC he 

to Jte Department or 
Health and Social Security. 

Under him are three assistant 
SeCre !^_»??,’ w **° ** av ® their own re- 
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i iK i ,v - within 48 hours of the 
Fil’ nch general dcctiniis which 
\L expected to end the Snciultsi 
verti'mcni^ five- y eat rule - Prcsi- 
nf l ranc".is MiUerram! is set to o,ien 

: v n ‘ new science museum in an open 
at La Villetle on Ihc nortli-cast 
rHiir.il Paris. 


14.3.8(1 
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comments he passes oa h,. 

mil tee. ^ 

The arts 

fssesE sSSfisa ssz 

he wilt rc-wnte UGCrJ,. ^ !L capital’s existing and more 
stat, sties. On a bad wffil J^BSSulewi. ‘he Palais dc 
inw. o^ cs, " ^«rinrie for the 1930s, 

Blum 


stretch into Sunday S' Si bus done for the 1930s 

U2J; ^ will spends^. SSSlist administration ofLeon Blurt 

tswcnng UGC correspoadR 1 “JSJ which it was established. 

On reconstruction the to 1 ’ w S: lt ,h e new museum also has a more 
cs have heard from mim. ^litiral function for it is 


rcssion of what you. The 


want to gain an tint 
each institution will look like as n 
whole, after the bits of the puzzle have 
been put together. 

As the new resource plan unfolds it 
will be vital for subject leaders or 
departmental heads to ensure that the 
subcommittees are aware of their 
academic excellence and progress. 

Again it is the subcommittees who 
will do the important work on recon- 
struction (ie making the cuts fit) and 
rationalization, suggesting staff and 
department transfers. All decisions 
about money must go to main commit- 
tee but the proposals come from 
below. 

Professor John Cannon is chairman 
of the arts subcommittee nnd fits the 
requirements nicely, a highly re- 
spected scholar (historian) and pm 
vice chancellor, academic and orga- 
nizer. 

Averaging over the year, he spends 
about I Vi days each week on UGC 
business, obviously more in term-time. 
Some chairmen (each is on the main 
committee) may spend up to 2‘/s days a 
week. They get a small renumeration. 

Professor Cannon splits his life be- 
tween pro vice chancellor work at 
Newcastle University (senate nnd 
council business, endless committees), 
history (he runs one major class, 
lectures, gives tutorials, marks essays, 
and Is an active publisher), the UGC, 
and his family. 

The UGC ha* increased its work- 
load recently, to cope with the re- 
source allocation plan, and main nnd 
subcommittee visitations have been 
abandoned for now. 

Professor Cannon would expect 
each week to spend at least one day in 
London on UGC buiinew. He is also 
on the London University ’ Wqrklng ' 
party, another commitment. 

\ He studies his UGC agenda on tho • 
trail) from Newcastle, a good three- 
hour stint. He prepares letters from 
other universities. Any interesting 

was a research engineer. He gained a 
BSc In mathematics at Kings College, 
Durham (now Newcastle University). 

Mrs Imogen Wilde, aged 37, has 
just replaced Barney Baker as head 
of academic policy. Her responsibili- 
ties Include research policy, redun- 
dancy, university organization, te- 
nure and continuing education. 

She was previously assistant 
secretary at the DES concerned with 
initial and in-service teacher train- 
big. She was PPS to Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science 198243. Previous Jobs have 
Included secretary to the Warnock 
committee on special needs, a part- 
time assessor on the civil service 
selection board. 

She read history at Durham and 
carried out research at London’s 
^orijajlnstitute before joining the 

Wyn Davies, aged 38, runs exter- 
pal affairs and the committee secre- 
tariat. Other areas Include capital 
policy issues, student related mat- 
rers, salaries, strategic developments 
dt London and In Northern Ireland, 
and Jarratt, * 

He joined the UGC In 1984 after 


tees have heard from J3 fic political function for it 
.philosophers, Russian Bn£j Kded to act as the spearhead of 
putting their particular p Snal aovemment-sponsored effort 
Manylndmduafs have *4 SSonioie what in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
The philosophers said cot JriStends to be known as “scientific 
you. Thev gave us good pqjftn Htcr0L y, but in France carries the 
philosophy could be strengths' broader - and longer - label of la 
“ft '* culture scmttifiq ue et technique 

Matters are referred (oil The minister of research and tcch- 
committee where there isaqai oology, M. Hubert Curien. says the 


national policy, where ihtyn pfcncfi government spent 300 million 
chairman to take action, at jut francs (C9 million) between 1982 and 
they think other commiBwi 1985 on a wide variety of measures 
know what they are doing. ! designed to encourage a greater public 
Recently the arts subccmnii' awareness of and enthusiasm for set- 
came concerned about the fc ence and technology, 
number of lectors and Iwiit This figure is in addition to the 
many of these poslsareonaitct estimnled 4,600 million francs (£450 
basis they have fared badhioikj jrillioii) for the science museum at La 
Professor Cannon to« it t’ Vflktte, and an estimated *00 million 
main committee and Sir Peterk francs (£19 million) spent by local 
nerton-Dyer, UGCchairami^VMhorilies and other organizations 
all vice chancellors letling (best over the same period. , . 

of their concern. ' Last week, M. Curien - a physicist 

Similarly a paper went tosiUP who previously headed Frances 
group concerned about nuuon; .national apace effort - formally laun- 
galleries, Again, these art pane, ched a new government initiative 
vulnerable when cuts are tank It under which many of these disparate 
cuts can only be made by ledum 1 , activities have been linked into a single 
numbers. Museums have the to. programme mobillsateur to be over- 
cutting their security costs -flit s£n jointly by his ministry and those 
their stock ■ °‘ c ' uture and national education. 

The arts committee tool TT* new programme was identified 
lem to main committee. W asa special priority arearn a three-year 
pointed out that universities »eaidt law passed by the National 
Ford, Cambridge and often* Assembly last summer, 
museums which were nsbout*. Curien says there fa a need for a 
ami should he treated asJooH. yeaer awarenessofthe possibilities 
offered by new technologies to in- 
crearo "the capacity for innovation 
whKh the modeni/zariart of our coun- 
ty requires”. 

•k£?^ n ^her this has 

«enaftice-raont h festival of industry 

tofbeS 0Byh0ldtQala, ? e hfl11 ne ^ 

. to the saence museum at La Villettc 
fbduste 1 400 pnmari- 

Wrtoo'groops, ffl hidfstrong 



Mitterrand and the Arlane rocket: aiming for a lasting high technology Image 

Left’s parting shot for science 

France’s Socialists look defeated but are going out with 
a bang - a swish Paris museum. David Dickson reports 

case for greater support to be given to 
decentralized initiatives, in particular 



as a 
what 


Professor John Cannon; J, “miMrcial message, 
man of the arts subooifr' 


The government has been trying to 
spread information about science and 
technology in order, it claims, to help 
people engage in democratic debate 
over major technological choices. 

Jean-Marc Levy-Leblond, professor 
of physics at the University of Nice 
says: “We must try to reintegrate 
science and technology into our cul- 
ture so that people can be given the 
information they need to participate in 
decisions about what the world of 
tomorrow will look like." 

He is chaiminn of a newly-created 
committee set up to select priorities for 
government action in encouraging a 7a 
culture scientifique et technique 
The professor, an active member of 
France^ radical science movement in 
tho early 197%. claims that the task is 
“essentially political" since, given the 
danger that decision-making in a tech- 
nological world appears to be in- 
creasingly left to “experts”. t 
In contrast with tne large, high- 
prestlge projects such as the new 
science museum. Professor Lcvv-Leb- 
lood and others nave been arguing the 


the setting up of regional centres for 
scientific, technical and industrial cul- 
ture. 

Government officials have acknow- 
ledged that in the past state-funding 
for these local efforts has been res- 
tricted by the heavy capital expendi- 
tures required for the museum at La 
Villette. 

Dominique Fcriot, a research minis- 
try official, says: "In France, we have 
always had u large number oi local 
museums in traditional fields of cul- 
ture. But there has been little orga- 
nized to give the public similar access 
to Information about science and tech- 
nology.” 

More than a dozen regional centres 
have now been set up. Another six or 
seven are in the planning stage. Educa- 
tion is another field in which a major 
effort is being made under Ihe prog- 
ramme mobiluateur, seen by tne 
Minister of National Education, M. 
Jcan-Pierre Chevfenement, os an im- 
portant extension of the policies he 


tried to establish when appointed the 
first research minister in 1981. 

Under one initiative, groups of 
pupils will be able to spend up to two 
week attached to the science museum 
at La Villette, spending half their linie 
on conventional school work and the 
rest on visits to its departments. 

A third project actively supported 
by M . Chevfcncment is the preparation 
of a new encyclopedia of contempor- 
ary scientific issues. More than 200 
French and foreign scientists have 
been working on the first volumes 
which thepulnishiog house Fayard has 
agreed to produce. 

The mam organizer of the project, 
science philosopher Dominique 
Lecourt , says the purpqse is to follow 
as closely as possible the evolution of 
science and technology. 

Finally, government officials 
emphasize they want to introduce an 
international dimension to the promo- 
tion of scientific and technical culture. 

Opinions vary about the results the 

a rarnme mobillsateur is likely to 
ive. 


Many left-wing %uppurlcr r . of ihc 
government feci' llmt link- genuine 
ijitcmpl is being in.iclc (•» fuMcr -suffi- 
ciently exilic;! I iitlituiJes towards Ihe 
operation of ir.tiliiiorial irisliiinians 
They point to the government's 
hikew.nin support lor the estiihlish- 
t nc til uf '‘b/furique* tie wietu v", which 
used the experience of the Dutch 
science shuns to set up small centres to 
provide individuals with scientific iti- 
lorniution thin they imjrhi need - for 
example, a trade union group wishing 
to know the potential dangers of a new 
chemical. 

Although several government de- 
partments - led by the ministry of 
culture - provided iiiitiul support,' this 
has now ernne to an end. Officials 
argue that the dn/i-n or so boutiques 
must now seek their funds front region- 
al authorities. But faced with frequent- 
ly unsympathetic local institutions and 
the apparent Lack of ccnual political 
support, several are now closing. 

Other critics argue that the main 
cultural problem facing France at pro 
sent is not a lack nf appreciation of 
technology - they point to the strength 
of France's nuclear and space prog- 
rammes as evidence that, at least m 
some fields, a technical culture is 
flourishing - bin Ihe rigid way in which 
science and technology arc organized. 

The country still tins a long way to 
go. A recent speech by President 
Mitterrand praising the scientific com- 
munity for Us efforts over the past five 
years was followed by a 10-minutc film 
from the ministry of research. A 
succession of colourful sequences of 
computer screens, dividing cells and 
spacecraft was accompanied by a com- 
mentary repeating the message that 
today's school and university students 
held “the future in their heads”. 

It took Italian Nobel prize-winner 
Carlo Rubbia to point out that by 
concentrating on seductive images of 
scientific ana technological apparatus, 
it gave a highly misleading impression 
of what scientific work was like. 

Rubbia's remark generated ap- 
plause from the audience. Ministry 
officials, however, appeared un- 
shaken, just as they have been by 
criticism that the La ViUelte project is 
concerned more with turning science 
into a spectacle than involving non- 
experts in technical decisions. 

Anglo-Saxon visitors frequently find 
this emphasis difficult to accept. But 
tho French argue they are merely 
moving with the times, and that sci- 
ence and technology - aa well as the 
institutions which are responsible for 
their development - are not viewed 
with the same mistrust they are In 
other countries. 

Indeed, it Is perhaps no coincidence 
that the man chosen to oversee the 
construction at La Villette, Paul De- 
louYTier, was also responsible in the 
1970s for the construction of France's 
first nuclear power stations. 


cademy seeks key changes in music policy 
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The terms of referent 
arts subcommittee ate: 
“To keep under review 
needs ot teaching and 
research at university* 
field of the arts and toi 


spo risibilities and manaae the tean« Mnl after 

described last week. ^ secretary at the DES 

Edwin Appleyard aaed 50 h in SEIT5K 8ludenl a^alrs- Pre- 
charge of finance pollcl, rwirrent toX mfo £ rl X ate Mcretar y 
and equipment grant and university «ink * ^ 0r 8118 ^ on * DonaJd- 
statlstics. He hasbecn at the Iirr It° rk 00 non ‘ adv anced ftirther 

Jp. *^£JSJ** respo^IbHIty 


assistant secretary at the DES.' 

t n rai° Ined ‘ t,e J 8c1e ^ lflc dv U service 
o 19J9, worked at the DES Interna- 

JSSSt cor P° ratlon > and was 
JKS computer board In 
1973-74. Before national service he 


for the Midlands, runningthe 1980 

SheUa Brown In the Inspectorate. 

Un?v-SSf„ a B 5 C Econ from London 
University and worked In retailing 

S"!J5 r ,? industrial training boaTd 
before Joining the civil service. 


oSS 6111 laat wcek of P lara for «• 

oSSusir hS k ke ' U| J.“ the R °y«i Academy 
®ntroverai^ flS v r u U l llt into tIle °P° n a series 
mSSr Wlucb becn simmering in 
f ° r months. The basic issueltas 

others in Stf* S 00 Sir Keith Jose P h “ 

drawn in fe!- C ^ Ucat '? n have managed to, 
musicil ™ and toe 

the UniveiUty 0|j-ljSgCg?JJ— MSS ^ 
English and American 


hose 0 iM obs - 9 f more lasting concern 

English ana ABwwjpJfj 
Celtic languages and JJ- mate f52 ra ‘ e I but related changes) would 
German languages aiw»- more d//sK™“ ent t .i ratitul i on , making it 

Hispanic langulgu^^^^dJS*' olher ‘ 10 8t,ract >** 

Studies fi gWIer-thl'nilf Suction at the heart of the 

Other West European Keith and the 

lnnonnof>« and studies •rvwtjeci - » , v p attended his seminars on the 

languages ana siuut^ "JW What to do about the alanniiig 

Russian language aw ^ po^ry | nf „|l^! a 8 British soloists on the contem- 
Other Slavonic and t 
European languages 
studies 

Oriental, Asian afl 

languages and stuo lW 

Classical studies 
Linguistics 
History 
Archaeology 
Philosophy 
Theology . 

Art andDesign 
Drama 
Music 

Librarianship 
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^ Prestige instro- 

S'- ASSim*. 111 ? m . u&ic a 

s ,ttude nt J ? initjative, which would cut 
i /fet to the nmL 1D J£? er to ^ cvote more atten- 
j; Wuoui i ea ei. Rented and bring In more 
and ahmnj j ttract thc best applicants at 
•JNrariotheSShr do ^ not pretend to be the 
** alleges tw i 1 ra ' common agreement in 

‘Iwttoit JZ!_ that 18 not within their nnwer since 
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■^WouBhihe ™ cora . es down to money, 
i Wcty of waw b>nded in a bewildering 

R-SjJ of cuts ha vc all suffered the same 


vault because „ . . . 

none of the colleges are able to do all they woidd 
like in the way of intensive teaching or tne 
awarding of scholarships. 

Some certainly have tried. The Ro 
for example, raised close to £5 miln 
centenary appeal and put in propose 
Department of Education and Science m 1978 
which sought to move in much the same direction 
as the academy is trying to go today. Manches- 
ter's Royal Northern College claims to have had 
many of the developments proposed by ' the 
acadfemy since 1973, when four-year “ursw and 
double tutorials were introduced. But the results 
have not been enough to satisfy Sir Keith or thme 
in the music world who have been saying fori imne 
time that the British system « outdated and 
encourages the very best performers to go 

^Si^Keith has a special Interest and knowledge 
of the music education scene . th J. J 
visits to his daughter at the Juhard, JNew York. 
There and at the Curtis Institute, htadrago, he 

snraU college in London, although that has now 
^oSeverthe possibiUty of building up one of 

tJSXtim Uds is not its intention in 
appeal or putting Us proposals for a 

markedly higher u 
most of the other i 

^Uf^hn Manduell, prindpal of the Royal 


academy was regarded asw pr 
Most of the well-known figures who attended 
Sir Keith's seminars are understood to be similar- 
ly opposed to raising any one college to pre- 
eminence. The composer Peter Maxwell-Davles 
was one of those who felt that any such develop- 
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Menuhin, he doubted that toj>rate international 
musicians could be brought in to teach at the 
salaries available in Britain. 

“I did a three-month stint at Harvard Inst year 
and was paid, by comparison, an astronomical 
sum for one afternoon's teaching a week," he 
said. "I was delighted to be an occasional visitor at 
the Royal Northern but what I was paid was really 
pocket money." Mr Maxwell-Davies counts him- 
self among those who believe that improvements 
are needed in a number of ureas of the colleges* 
work, especially in his own specialism o f composi- 
tion, but be is sceptical about Sir Keith's 
discussions. “I would regard anything which came 
out of his office with maximum suspicion," he 
said. “The damage to musical education in the 
schools has been almost irrevocable and he must 
be held responsible for that." 

Others say that the dearth of international stars 
Is even outside the control of the schools. The 
heads of music colleges (minus Sir David Lums- 
den, principal of the academy, who has with- 
drawn from the group temporarily) explained to 
Sir Keith that the leading violinists have tended to 
come from the Odessa region of the Soviet 
Union, Israel and now South-east Asia, where 
ruthless dedication is accepted at an early age. 

Nevertheless, all the colleges accept that they 
could da more. The heads have asked Sir Keitn 
for a state scholarship scheme to allow more 
tuition for the most talented students, proposing a 
cut of 200 students nationally to fund. the scheme. 
And the Royal College has reactivated its 1978 
proposals, which lapsed because of the general 
election and change of government , seeking a cut 



Pencilled In: Hans Werner Henze 


of 100 students without loss of fending. 

But it is the academy which has gone farthest, 
albeit with some ground to catch up in imports! 
areas. Its proposal for a four-year degree, for 
example, would only bring it into line with the 
other main colleges. But it has attracted some 
impressive names to its new chairs: the Amadeus 
Quartet, the violinist Anne-Sophie Mutter and 
the singer Robert Tear among them. 

Sir Keith's agreement would be needed to 
speed the changes through, since the academy 
wants to cut its student numbers by about a third 
without losing money. But S1 t David Lumsden is 
determined that the package, which has been 
three years in the making, will go ahead anyway. 
Although he accepts that the loss of top students 
abroad is less serious tbatn In the Teccnt past, he 
makes no apology for trying to upgrade provision 
at the academy. "We have nothing which was not 
open to anyone else to do," be says. "It’s just hard 
luck that others don't believe it." 


John O’Leary 
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fwcnly years ago Lord Franks' com 
mission of inquiry into Oxford Uni- 
versny was in fuif flow. Although rhe 
commission was created hy the uni- 
versity’s ultimate executive body, the 
hebdomadal council, and its findings * . 

were for internal reflection and action, m *■ 

powerful and not entirely sympathetic J 3DDer 
Forces were watching with keen in- 

teresi. In the past the university had COTl^lnPl*^ f hp 
been reformed by external slate in- LI1C 

fervention, most notably the royal 

iii- 


Twenty years on 
from tne Franks 
report E. R. 
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commissions of 785 (j 7 18 ^ and 19?2; 
Franks inquiry offered the university 
the chance to put its own house in 
order. Then, higher education was 
under pressure to expand. Today, the 
pressures for change are for selective 
growth areas within a generally con- 
tracting sector. The time isopportune, 
therefore, la review the achievements 
or the Franks commission. 

The history of Oxford is the history 
or its colleges. They have always been 
the most distinctive feature of the 
university, more independent and 
more equal in influence than their 
Cambridge counteipax ts. Oxford is the 
collegiate university par excellence. 
Few who have experienced the plea- 
sures of the university would wish it to 
be otherwise and one could scarcely 

exnect A rnmnicEinn I .1 _ 


preservation 
of the collegiate 
university 

There may have been a widespread 
feeling within Oxford that it needed to 
present itself more forcefully to the 
outside world without at the same lime 
wantins to change the balance of 
internal forces, ie, (hat the colleges 
would remain independent corporate 
bodi« and that donnish domination 
would continue to reign supreme in 
congregation. The university's re- 
sponse to (he Franks commission sue- 
eests that this was indeed the case. 
Although the administration of the 
university was to be organized hierar- 
chically under the ultimate control of 
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however, be grossly misjudgni 
Spact of the Organization m 
mfcum Exporting Countncs by sug- 
gesting that its inability to keen up the 
price of oil means a return » the ms 
5 uo ante of its successes ui the 1970s - 
in either terms of world economic 
outlook or in respect of international 
geo-political and strategic questions 
changes in the western world s 
conomic situation and prospects ans- 


economic situation and prospects ar.s- 
• • Sa from the oil crises of lhel970s and 
; 1980s have run deep. These were 

dearly specified in a presentation to 
.. the London School o 


expcc, . ^rnhsion 'hcadrfbyX S'lS g S 
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model m order ro ensure its preserva- 
2 ?" - renovation was the order of the 

11 was the collegiate 
model which generated most of the 

BUBoJlt IiHrSJ! 1, , Ca u /d the commission 
suggest proposals that would leave the 

coflegiate model intact but enable the 

?.ange in a manner tha? 
would make entrersm redundant? 

to !lro aS D ° nC - for fhe commission 

to jjropose and quite another for the 


. r - t* v“*.u.h»lbnh:s rranaa nad 
wished - independently of congrega- 
tion. Moreover, the commission's 
proposal for a council of colleges with 
executive powers was firmly rejected. 
Instead a conference of colleges was 
created and, in rhe words of Oxford's 
H : H ^ey {THES. Janu- 
t2tl m k 11 ,s es s^ubally “a forum 
for the exchange of information and 
opinions with no formal powers 
Mlegc autonomy would appear to 
have been preserved intact. 


*- of the Franks „™STo" ba ti" »™«* d 
raplememed they bad to be approved ; s h^£ S r ° A"' lhe 5 ,T al ch ""« K 
by congregation whiefi for mS« pur- SjfaTnto^l,? Sr ^ nl ^ P“ WCT 
poses is where sovereigntY within the evi l ,n fonnaIIy. Tne*- 
university resides. Tie 5f" k ‘ •» » 


retention of sovereignty affects pro- 
foundly the style of leadership, ft is 
one thing to possess an untrammelled 
nght to decree-making powers and 
quite another to have to argue the 
cas A e ’ even if the case is invariably won. 

Although Franks’ proposals for a 
round! ofcolleges with executive pow- 
ers was translated into a talking shop, 
called the conference of colleges 
appearances are again deceptive. The 
commission’s recommendations by 
which the richer colleges taxed them- 
selves annually in order to build up the 
endowment funds of the poorer col- 
leges was endorsed, thus suggesting 
the emergence of a collective college 
identity as opposed to one based on the 
straightforward pursuit of individual 
college interests. The instinct was not 
entirely altruistic because the college 
system as a whole could be jeopardized 
if the stability of the poorer colleges 
was threatened by financial Insol- 

i calo v s| y 
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r . e chief adminj!- 

*?*£* university and it was 

head ed by a vice chancellor 
whose term of office was extended to 
,he im P° rtant univer- 

3JSB** w T re lo ** chaired 

either by the vice chancellor or one of 
his nominees. Under the auspices of a 
pyrit tegirt, , hc i„f omi E and 
statistical services of the university 
were professionalized. y 


HJicgeaiy s 

administrative principles, may have 
been disappointed that Oxford was 
prepared to swhUow only part of Its 

h ne ' s more ' m P°rtant is 

what happens in terms of the day-io- 
day functioning or institutions. Has 
congregation effectively curtailed the 
policy-making ambitions of council or 
has it been prepared to follow its lead? 
Inc answer is unequivocal - council 
“legation approves. 
Given the concentration of resources 
m council anyaUcmative outcome is 
improbable. This is pot to deny that 
occasional rebellions occur or that the 


T he distinction between women’s 
niatoiy and feminist history is a 
u«fi£ way of encoding a defini- 
*«in of feminist, research. While 
w S me 2, s history has as its brief a 
primarily 'restorative function, replac- 
“*8 “hitherto missing element in the 
historical record, feminist history has 
as its starting point an analysis contred 
upon the historically materinl signifi- 
cance of gender in the construction of 
human societies. 

Feminist researchers will certainly 
not all agree on the genesis of this 
mechanism of social ordering and one 
of the strengths of the feminist position 
ntu been and remains its capacity to 
tolerate a plurality of interpretations. 
Most feminists would agree, however, 
that whatever the basis of their analy- 
sis, their research has two principal 
aims - to offer a critique of the 
inadequacies of the traditional cate- 
gories of scholarship with its false 
claims to offer an invariably positivist 
neutrality and ojectivity, and to begin 
the process of constructing an intellec- 
tual position which fully embraces the 
experiences of women. The tempta- 
tion to concentrate exclusively cither 

SH r u negat i vc ox , arcise of establishing 
the failure of previous male-orientated 
analyses or on the positive task of 
construction is great but it is precisely 

M unction of thcsc *wo elements 
that win ensure the vitality and integ- 
rity of feminist research. “ 

. In Particular, the stance that femin- 
ist politics has taken in asserting that 
.the personal is the political 9 has 

imnmlnnrinmlfiMtjnwn L - ; 


W uicir own tellows but on 
undergraduate admissions the colleges 

„™„„. S " ad,iy ad ‘‘P ,ad common 
airangements and the acceptance of 
Franks proposals marks another stage 
"Li , P racc ss. The expansion of 
graduate numbers and the incorpora- 
tion of all university lecturers vSthin 
the co|lege system, signify further 
university pressure upon the (xjJIcges 
, the , relationship between the 
neodomadal rouncil and congregation 
needs to be explored in practfcc so 
ffSLf®. relationship between the 
™ al “"eges and those commit- 
fees whose businewn is to co-ordinate 
college affairs. The conference of 
colleges may be a talking shop but 
there are other college committees, for 
example the senior fetors’ committee. 


that are concerned with policy co- 
ordination. 

It is our contention that the Franks 
commission, with the sanction of con- 
gregation, formally placed the hebdo- 
madal council at the centre of the 
university’s policy-making process 
thus recognizing formally what had in 
reality already been true for some 
time. At the same time it itensified 
those pressures, and in this matter with 
only the partial support of congrega- 
tion, they have shifted the college 
system from an individualistic model 
to one in which there is a collective 
sense of purpose. 

■ 1 - ^ as '^possible to expect, at least 
initially, that the old loyalties would 
persist in their former intensity but 
much the same fears were expressed 
about the college reforms of the latter 

!? h i« 0B S ,I 5L" ow ,1,c silun, i°n is 

admittedly different for it is the college 
system that persists, reinforced hy the 
willingness of the individual colleges to 
work within boundaries (bat are essen- 
tially self-imposed. But was any other 
scenano possible? To have failed to 
nave incorporated the graduate stu- 
dents and non-college faculty would 
have steadily led to two polarized 
camps - one college based, the other 
owing allegiance to (he university 
alone, one teaching-orientated the 
dovot S>fi its time mainly to 
research, and one located in the arts 
I acuities and the other to be found in 
the science faculties. 

Of course this is to draw the bound- 
anes too clearly and sharply but the 
potential deayage was there for all to 
“?■ , fFrenks solution may not have 
solved the dilemma in the sense that 
tne college is now the primary focus for 
everyone s allegiances but tbo attrac- , 
tions of college are still very powerful. : 

' Tho contemporary university System 


is facing two key pressmcna 
mthe income it receives frtni 
and selectivity in the gE« 
resources. Both of that? 
impose special problems fat 
legiate universities and Qrfaii 
Ucular. The college system s* 
sure to run and it mayprovsft 
justify the additional unit o 
generates and. 


the oil crises o 
(is have run de< 
pecified in a pre 

me la) u Jon School of Economics in- 
ternational resources programme 
Snarby Professor M. A. Adclman 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


seminar by rroiessor wi. /%. 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nnlnsv whose work on the economics 
of oil goes back almost 30 

years. He observed: “Every OECD 
country without exception shows a 
down deflection after 1973 in the rate 
of economic growth and again after 
1979. The less developed countries 
lived on borrowed time but have since 
been hit doubly hard. The perceived 
need to check inflation and runaway 
undergraduate’ “adSS' balance of payment deficits led to 

teaching arrangements, thewfe deflationary polii cics. . TJe burcl en of 

tion of resources among Mb' Interest on the public debt is still rising 

be a protracted pnS 7 bi the OECD countries and the debts 
On the one bAfe. oftheoil importm« devdomngrou^ 

the varying segments or tbe an ‘ ^ icm . 2 S 

control higher education - ah^ S 700.000 million between 1973 and 
theUniveilityGrantscLw }£*■ prospects are good- 
of increasing importance, b i Wl ! 1 Pr olon 8 ® d staguatioLcame pro 
function Of flu. tcctiomsm and what seemed hkely to 
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function of tne university too 
these negotiations and bawii 
affects the whole of the usfcc 
colleges included. On tfaeothal 
the collective identity of (bed 
system is likely to intensify u&‘ 
attempts to shift the balance oft 
resources or, as very receailj.i: 

est frorntberta, 



sources every under, 
would be severely — „ , .■ 
education authorities wflKW®. 
fee support. And MW 
yet rue the day it icW*^ 
minister an honorary dtffw 

The author is reader inp ® 1 
achoql 6f English ami M 
dies. Uni versify of SuUfl- 
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,tho personal is the political" hax 
uu port ant ramifications m securing the 
future of a feminist research program- 
me. In academic terms, it Implies a 
critical rejection of deductive analysis 
as intnnisically depersonalizing and 
reliant on an internal system of logic 
rather than on the collectivity of 
individual experience. It is a gendered 


person singular has a similar effect in 
seeking to neutralize and objectify the 
peraonaUty of the author. Feminist 
research makes no such daims, and its 
particular associations with history are 
weU served in this respect. Historians 
would seldom deny the importance of 
context; for the feminist historian, her 
own relational position is as significant 
m element in understanding the par- 
ticular construction of history as is the 
jnotattimmedute to her chosen area 

The lost voice of women in his- 

natation of the Uologica? ream? 

™ , difforeiIC «- In effect, this 

concentration on gender will mean 
that Feminist historians, for the tnoS 
part, wifi wnte about women, though 
wiling about women does not necM- 
nj^mltseif imply a fen ninist analysis. 
There is a vast difference between 

teit which sound its death knell with 

insignificant within the traditional 
had “ ttle re “ unie ^ 
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Philippa Levine 
on the difference 
between feminist 
research and 
women’s studies 

™e rense, such demands are not 
new in historical circles. In recent 

jS52» look to the labour 

history developed m the 1950s and 

P^cularly within a 
p ar «rtJ™niewo r k. There is in the 
a femfiiar ring to their cry 
that the parameters of traditional hfs- 

&f? ns P ir “ 1 J 0 “pence the working 

sas^gi£ESESfsat 

I L^rt. this failure reflects the 
jnadequades not only of historians 


SSSJ®.? “^owledge sub-divisions 
vrithm the basic framework of class, so 
too must the differing experiences’ of 
men and women - organized around 
that same sexual difference - be in- 
rorporated into our understanding 
Women s positions within such cate- 

SSjjJ!!® S ardJ y unmediated: often a 
woman s class is derived from her 
husband orfather's status rather than 
her own. The economic dependence 
which is so common an experience of 
women is a further level of proletar- 
[amzatlon Jargety unrecognized until 

women’s 

wai 


outside or above the m n u*— • 
society, nnd in so doing il ®* 1 
points to sexuality as b Mf**. 
in the political armoury oH 
prominent in the historical wSj; 
the historian in particular, H 
project which dictates la 
sure the task of undersfeB&lJ: 
why women have been so 

o..k: i . _ , . /„ 


MI»I« l. “ Cn,antJnRI 0, l C 

Cf ri 5J d by governments of 
XK * 1 ““"‘rto*. basically 

why women have been loflg.:;- “uW or would, have^relevafce'to 
subjected to oppression Wjfe, questions of the supply and oil 
mechanisms of that onas*Lj jj ipfte of the d£ towWch the 
been maintained^ and W number coiuiMm^f 


member ~ “~.“«gree to which the 
S thS ES& of °PEC domin- 
paltem n,ernat ional energy supply 

oil «>-: 

and 


rays. 

Fen 


r i — — ^ touuui as 

i produces a wage nullifies 
experiences in significant 


Feminist historical resenrrh „ „ 

£“■ ■ J- 1 brief, Sit oSdmTa 

long overdue critique of the exist mo 

&EP" 1 framoworks within wS 
historians are trained and hence work 
■^of brnulating new positions 

SEffiatisst- 

mm “L™"- 


has. 


sg frggg aagg 
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ft,, biolojcaTff/"^ 


been maintained) arwHuW® 
seek to change the power 
which constitute that oppn^JjHj 1 ,. 

This is an enterprise wfcWflTi . powerful international oil com 
have to explode the cuir^ r . ges which had cfiSSlered ^nc 
anes of our disciplines, tg*; jWch produced, transport^ ^d re 
strong arguments for []^ d . m ost of the oil entering interna 

structures of the dis^*jjL . fc 1 i™de treated with OpIc In the 
by a feminist perspective, iwKy:- only m respect of technical 
in hiving off aTsuch voices They Sri not rtSSt 

wnm P> • T l. eqMl,y KaS any f « d of a contr ibutorto 

women’s studies. . of tat °rnational oil Even 

Fentinist theory is overjE^,: 1 ? 68 ’ the ° a companies 

its concern and, moreover, * ■ to “use" OPEC as the 

contradiction between its : : » 
to the -contemporary J i • 

ment and its role within thew^:-^',... 
disdpiines and the instituu» jf , • 
sustain them. Its starting P*L{< : ' 
all theoretical stances, w?/ ?.. 
knowledges, are so and tfuj^* ' : 
of a neutral and value-free % r 
little more than in. 
misleading mytholort- 1 
feminist theory, and net# 
research, is simultaneously 
- as a political as much 
tuai pitnriple - to the e®*® 
of plurality. For the hisio^ 
research offers not simply® 
women in history but anon' 
woman-centred 
challenges our current nfjrj . 
boundaries of political. 
mic, cultural and a d 0 ^ , 
ies. And that can’t ever be« 
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be an acute crisis for the international 
banting system." 

Thus even in the unlikely circumst- 
ances of the oil prices returning to 
where they were in the early 1970s it 
would certainly be almost two decades 
on from the initial disruption before 
there was a return to “normality”. The 
more likely situation la for oil prices to 
hold at or above the level set by the 
fhtt price shock of 1973/74. In this case 
the outlook for the western system is 
less favourable, so extending the 
period over which the problems caused 
byorucy success will remain painful 
and debilitating. 

th i fu, l '“P ael of 

r\? ~ on jhe price of oil seems 
SSL? P enaanenJ . even the 
change ancfl I97 3 of such 
in the price of a 
so -uni vers ally required commodity 
canbe interpreted as the single most 

SSSyiLSS Which mraed the 

E^ n ° mic r lystem Mur aric r 

OPEPt y rS )fi ° f cx P ansi °n. 
r~.,F ^g -^ffilB caiice in historical 

one whfrh 0 T eVC i r ’ mu,dl dee Pe r than 
Priceff « ^ y re,ate s to the oil 
KnSJ “§ Cnerated - When the 

rhX L was founded in I960, and 
S ,hC ** dccade of its 
bSh bv’thl'P? ““ntfaJly ignored 
mnL b L!!\. ulteri,at,onB l oir com- 

the 

cause wu,,in “. oasicatiy be- 
toSd SiB 1° station that it 
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As part of our 
occasional series on the 
political, economic and 
social crises of the 20th 
century, Peter Odell 
looks at the shift of 
power to the oil- 
producing nations 

scapegoat for the increased price of oil 
which they sought to achieve in order 
to finance the expansion of the indus- 
try, they still believed themselves lobe 
powerful enough to keep control over 
the system. They were thus shocked by 
the 1973/74 price increases demanded 
and obtained by the oil exporting 
countries, and even more so by the 
OPEC-imposed increases five years 
later. Between the two price shocks, 
however, there were developments in 
the relations between the countries 
and the companies that were of more 
fundamental importance in changing 
the structure of power in the interna- 
tional oil system. 

The companies were simply dispos- 
sessed of tne bulk of their assets as 
OPEC’s members, one by one, 
nationalized the oil concessions which 
the companies had built up. The 
compensation the latter received for 
the takeover of the reserves of oil 
which they had proven (and with a 
near incalculable value at the greatly 
increased price of oil and the general 
expectation at the time that the price 
would go on rising) was related to the 
much fi wrilten down" value of the 
companies' assets as shown in their 
books: and thus was usually a record of 
value orientated to tax minimization 
objectives, rather than to the inherent 
worth of the oil. Dispossession was not 
only a traumatic experience for a 
group of companies which had hitherto 
been the most powerful and wealthy 
set of private interests in the western 
world’s economic system, but it was an 
irreversible one. It is, indeed, impossi- 
ble to conceive of circumstances In 
which the ownership of the resources 
involved could revert to the oil com- 
panies - except through the use of 
force or through a tremendously ex- 
pensive process of re-purchase. 

Expropriations of multinational oil 
corporations’ assets bad occurred ear- 
lier in the history of the oil industry as 
pBrt of third world countries’ hostility 
to such entities as the perceived exploi- 
ters of the wealth of the countries 
concerned. But generally, even in the 
1950s and the 1960s the companies had 
managed to contain, ana even to 
reverse, the impact of such actions. 
The wholesale mid-1970s nationaliza- 
tions of the oil companies’ aswtx by 
most member countries of OPEC 
represented a breakthrough in the 
relationships between developing 
countries and multinational corpora- 
tions. The former achieved a degree of 
control over the use of their national 
resources which had not previously * 
been seriously considered, except in 
academic discussions on the steps 
required to achieve a new internation- 



Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, Saudi Arabian 
chairman of OPEC in 1974/75. 

al economic order. Progress towards 
the latter has not been very effective 
(as a result of developments in the 
international economic environment) 
but, given what has happened in the 
world of oil in terms ot the changed 
power relationships between the inter- 
national oil companies and the major 
oil-exporting countries, there is now a 
firmer base for late 20th-century de- 
velopments which could eventually 
change the shape of the organization of 
the western world's economic system . 

The changes induced by OPEC also 
have significance for north-south rela- 
tionships at the inter-governmental 
level. The failure by the OECD coun- 
tries to recognize OPEC in its first 
decade of existence was replaced after 
1973 by apprehension concerning the 
threat oy OPEC to undermine by its 
actions the western economic - and 
political - system. There was much talk 
of the need to destroy OPEC before it 
destroyed the system. In other words 
there was still little or no recognition of 
the “right” of a group of countries 
elsewhere in the world to join together 
in action to secure what they saw to be 
their own best interests; in the same 
way as the industrial countries had 
done over many decades, and especial- 
ly since 1945 with organizations such as 
tne OECD itself ana the EEC. OPEC 
had to fight to achieve the recognition 
that it deserved, as the international 
organization which, in the short term 
at least, had achieved more for its 
members than any other such entity in 
the history of the western system. 

The seriousness with which OPEC 
was eventually taken by the industrial 
countries is, however, demonstrated In 
the way in which concern for energy 
questions in general, and for oil issues 
in particular, were elevated to a posi- 
tion of prime importance in interna- 
tional discussions - even to the level of 
the summit meetings of western lead- 
era. This concern came to be per- 
manently expressed through the Inter- 
national Energy Agency, conceived by 
US Secrelaryof State Henry Kissinger 
and which France declined to join 
because of the anti-OPEC nature of Its 
concept and proposed activities. West- 
ern reaction against OPEC even be- 
came frantic after the second price 
shock of 1979/80 so that the IEA 
increasingly directed its efforts to the 
evolution of policies which sought to 
minimize the use of OPEC oil - no 
matter what the cost. This objective 
was spelled out clearly in the organiza- 
tion’s 1980 annual review: 

“The 1980s must be a period of 
major transition towards a minimum 
oil economy. Necessary adjustments 
must continue to be a focus of energy 


minister and 
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Members of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 


o nd e conomic p) aiming . IEA countries 
should limit net oil imports (from 
OPEC) by 1985 to about 4 million 
barrels per day below present projec- 
tions and reduce these by about 
another 3 million b/d by 1990. Policies 
of IEA countries need to be reinforced 
and extended to achieve these ends.” 

The result of what came to amount 
to a near-obsession over the dangers of 
“reliance on OPEC oil" has been 
action which is, in essence, contrary lo 
the economic philosophy of the OECD 
countries -as, for example, in respect 
of policies which deliberately seek to 
restrict international trade in oil and in 
terms of the decisions to encourage, 
and even require, the use of alternative 
sources of energy which are more 
expensive than the oil which they 
replace. The fact that the industrial- 
ized West should have so proceeded is 
a powerful expression of a hitherto 
unknown concern for the power of a 
group of nations in the “south". As 
such it represents a new departure, if 
not a turning point, in the system of 
international economic and gco-poli- 
fical relationships within the western 
world. 

The test of the willingness of the 
OECD countries to accept the validity 
of OPEC’s existence and of the 
changes which the success of the oil 
exporters have brought to the western 
economic and political system, comes 
with the dangers to OPEC from the 
weakening oil market and the increas- 
ing availability of alternatives to 
OPEC oil. OPEC is, indeed, now nil 
but incapable of saving itself, given the 
rising pressure of potential supplies in 
the context of a near stagnant demand 
for oil in the non-communist world 
outside the OPEC countries them- 
selves. However, a number of OECD 
countries per se, as well as many 
powerful institutions in the financial 
and commercial sectors of the indus- 
trialized world’s economy, would also 
be adversely affected by a collapse of 
oil prices - and hence of OPEC and of 
the economies of most oil exporting 
countries. 

Thus OPEC's continued existence, 
as woll as the maintenance of the 
higher economic standards to which 
the populations of the oil exporting 
countries have become used, Is now a 
requirement for the overall well-being 
of the western system. OPEC is an 
organization to be protected and cos- 
seted; so, in effect, incorporating into 
the system a group of countries which 
have hitherto had little claim on its 
wealth or as participants in its dedslon- 
laking. and which did not progress 
towards their incorporation in the 
manner which became traditional over 
the previous 150 years of tha system. 
Agaui, this development is a new 
departure, if not a turning point in 
history. 

There are still two other aspects to 
the enhanced role of the oil-exporting 
countries since 1973. The first relates 
to the geo-political, strategic and 
cultural Importance of the Middle East 
where most of the member countries of 
OPEC - and most of the world's 
proven reserves of oil - are located. 
Clearly the hitherto predominantly 
Judaeo-Christian-baseu set of rich in- 
dustrial countries, with political and 
strategic interests in the Middle East 
generally and in the Oulf in particular 
(partly as a result of its proximity to the 
Soviet Union), have been confronted 
with an additional important dimen- 
sion in evaluating their relationships 
with the region. In essence; the tads of 


ownership of the oil reserves nf thy 
region ami over decisions on ihcir 
exploitation hy the nmltiiKUiou.d cor- 
porations. Ins necessi toted a much 
more active, responsive and more 
carefully considered policy towards 
the Arab nil exporting countries. 

In the first instance the needs arising 
out of the oil crises produced a break in 
the earlier high level of western soli- 
darity with Israel. Policies have had to 
become more even-handed. Even 
more fundamentally, the question of 
(he relationship of the Arab world of 
the Middle East (and elsewhere, given 
that two of the other five member 
countries of OPEC, Nigeria and In- 
donesia, are also partly Islamic) with 
the rest of the West has become an 
issue of long-term importance in a way 
which it would not have been without 
the transfer of wealth which took place 
to OPEC's members as a result of the 
ail crises. 

This is perhaps most specifically a 
west European problem - as a result of 
both history and geography - and, in 
economic as well as political terms, it 
points to the validity of policies which 
are based on the concept of the Middle 
East as an extension of Europe. Pre- 

over 
have 

already taken place and the issue is 
likely lo liccame one of real-world 
politics before the end of the decade. If 
and when that step is taken, then a 
barrier will have been 


East as an extension of Europe. 

I i mi nary discussions with Turkey ' 
its passible accession to the EEC I 


g eographical barrier will have been 
roken (and earlier geographical lies 
renewed); further integration with 
Turkey's eastern neighbours - the oil 
exporting countries of the Middle East 
- would seem likely to became an 
unstoppable process. 

Finally, the formation, continued 
success and longevity of OPEC is 
important for north-south relations. 
Though the OPEC-generated oil price 
increases were an economic disaster 
for the rest of the third world, there has 
remained a high degree of solidarity 
between the oil exporting countries 
and most of the rest of the countries of 
the South. This has been helped by the 
fact that many of the oil exporters nave 
extended programmes of economic 
assistance to the pooT countries. Many 
of these programmes have, Indeed, 
exceeded, on a basis related to popula- 
tion or per capita income, the aired 
be! p given to such countries by most of 
the industrial nations of the North. 

The success that OPEC had in 
partially undermining the power of the 
rich Industrial countries crea ted a great 
deal of admiration in the rest of the 
South. Thus, the demise of OPEC 
would, very generally, be regarded as a 
retrograde development ui Interna- 
tional political and economic terms; 
particularly as its demise would cer- 
tainly be presented - and not without 
justification - as the result of a deliber- 
ate counter-attack by the North. A 
counter-attack, moreover, which was 
aimed not only at OPEC as such, but 
also as a means for 'main tabling the 
status quo between the industrialized 
and the developing countries in terms 
of the division of power In the system. 

In other words the continuity of 
OPEC, as an organization or the 
world's developing countries, is re- 
quired if there is not to be a further 
exacerbation of the alrendy less-than- 
satisfactory relationships within the 
western system. 

OPEC and the oil crises of the L970s 
have thus changed much more than the 
price of oil: indeed, the latter - 
measured in real terms - is slowly 
subsiding and this process may not stop 
before the price returns close to the 
now- higher-th an-in- 1 973 long-run 

supply price of the commodity - given 
the easy long-term relationships be- 
tween oil (and energy) supply and 
demand. The longer- lasting compo- 
nents of the formation ana work of 
OPEC and of the oil crises of the 1970s 
are more generally economic nnd geo- 
political. The combination of effects, 
as described in this article, are more 
fundamental and may wall prove to 
mark a turning point in the history of 
the western system. Much more so, 
indeed, than would have been the case 
If the oil crises had simply been the 
harbingers of economies obliged to run 
on sources of energy other than oil. 

The era of oil as the world's main 
energy source dates back for less than 
two generations. Its future seems like- 
ly to be longer than Us past, but the 
future history of oil could well be in the 
context of a western system which will 
prove to have been dramatically 
changed by the politico-economic 
forces whicn were released as a result 
of OPEC and the temporary energy 
supply and pricing crises which ft 

caused, 

The author Is director of the Centre for 
International Energy Studies, Erasmus 
‘University; Rolterdairt. '» 
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Richard 

Cobb 


An English fortnight 
at La ViiJe Rose 


Educationally, I flattered myself, I had 
made a good deal of progress in the 
previous two years. At least f had 
covered a lot of ground, in 1943, 1 had 
been carrying, on my bicycle, the 
prepositional usages of “to get*', “to 
put , “to keep", "to let" and “to look ” 
to units of the Czechoslovak Indepen- 
dent Brigade Group scattered all over 
Huntingdonshire and the Soke of 
Peterborough. My base was The Old 
Cross Keys, my sister’s house in 
Henungford Abbots. After the pre- 
positional verbs, I had graduated to 
illiterates: shepherds from Snowdonia. 
Maltese, Egyptians, and quite a few 
native Cbckneys. Or it may have been 
theother way round: the il/iterates and 
JHEN the Czechs. 

. must have been educationally 
the most challenging was having to 
address vast assemblies - 200.250 of 
them - of female ATS cookhouse 
orderlies on the steady progress of the 
Red Army westwards. They had not 
S ^ f ^i vc jy interested In the progress 
of the Red Army in any dircctionfand 
tnere was something unnerving in the 
massiveness of their white-aproned 
presence. 


the inhabitants of la Vllle Rose the 
mysteries of Thumour Brltannlque. 
And high-powered it turned out. 


On the seventh 
centenary of William of 
Ockham’s birth and the 
completion of the 
critical edition of his 
works, Friedei Weinert 
assesses the impact of 
ideas that cut through 
the philosophy of 
medieval realism 

According to the Repertoire Bibliog- 
raphiaue de la Philosophic nothing - 
no full-length study, no article - has 
been written on Ockham for years. 
Yet. in a sense, this Englishman, who 
spent half of his adult lire abroad, has 
been on the international bestseller 
lists since 1980. Readers of The Name 
of the Rose, maybe unawares, have 
encountered the spirit of Ockham’s 


C 


-ojdiil-.. hen i* a picture of Same essence j ’ 

*7* 1 ' - Y& date it - 3 -*reat ileal to Jb 0ftj | “ 

; : uoixMil 3VK yhik-ii^hets lwvejfitloSl TbeSaxonSi 

• i . , « . ’ Y llyitvf *«rk;Iia»v; You , as a 
inay IhjIiaw Itelter. Dog*,' W| 

>arj to UQMS*l !»•■«! fr* HtW owntfa. 


The past is not another country 


S** SSSdlSw. London 
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a, the conclusion of Act One of David 

Attneiui „. rt nn 0 j £ j womani 

priest a dream 
a long, bleak 

si aa 

^ f lie. t'l 1 '! «« r lucre .io, tr avera* ^ ri sins tide; time and again 

P&trtiS: S°fi Sw their old fine homes 
d anew on top. the houses 
ever smaller, cramped. The 
’’comforting, asserts this is a 
’ _ mrir v of their forebears on the 
■-V7 \ SEEKS but to the woman it 
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,™ e y co«W have qualified bands 
d ™”“ female entrants to the 
Munich-based Club des Cent Kilos, 

^ to that 

ground-floor - no other floor would 
have stood the strain - gathering. At 
JSL* 8W* in white, their hair 


by Stephen Spender, dressed in what 
looked like an officer's uniform, but 
without pips or other signs of rank I 
had not seen anything like it before. 
Perhaps this was the dress of a War 
Correspondent? Still, I felt that I too 
could make a decent showing in public. 
W P°? c ^ e d e ggs on my sleeves 

and three or four coloured ribbons far 
having survived. Spender did not stay 
^binkhceven had to give a 
fail^bui he had to be seen and talked 

come " hc Cft “ dl8creelI y as he had 

m( 2jJ r “* - of ,‘ he team consisted of 
members of the Bntish Institute in 

tnwlfif*!! 1 unsown lady who bad 

-/tews 

^ne ‘ mnl apS they had been sent on 

sec { et nussion. Indeed, 
they did act rather secretly, and we 

of eithe y ;oTthem 

e J l 5 r ® e and comfortably 
riS'rf IJ ! n ? d hotel somewhere near 
the Capitols in which we 


were all 


roe uapi 
billetted. 

I did my best to interpret Vhumour 

SSJaSiy? vast and hairy young 
men from Warn, the Cerdagne and 
£ Basque who looked like 

friendjy bison ai , d who askcd me j 


covered in white caps, listened quietly ,ktnir '... “r" «*w-'u me, i 

Plunged in a sort of ooUective dough- ffiL *u,, of P° ,Ite ness, for I hardly 

like stupor, their faces as expresdon- 5S? 1 !,ke -. one - if * were a keen 
iei puddings. One of them, all 
pulhng herself out of semi- 


less as suet 
at once 


rugby man. The girls did not look like 

slumber wSh7 

compliment that I seemed vetv sincere was onc from the Pyrenees 

about the Red Army ffiK l5£ who. Sing 



SJJ- bus d “ rilJ 8 8 collective 
^™ytack l ,» X,,ODn6 “ othwon 


kitchens. u * Arm y 

switched from 
faSSeSlmi. ? no PPO r tunitto»in 

training establishment 
Well? wS? S c» ni L”? in Abridge 

»ntative of the Ministry of Labour*! 

msm i 

headquarters in the. Avenue Louise 

WmaaifS?S: dcSSSr ThS 

autumn of 1945 There was toh* l r B Toulouse at tl 

Qulmalne Anglate OwmStoJ 1 ^ aB °7 t ° f unifb ^n- And indeed I 
team that thtowould not fidSeXSnte 1 j ere f ?® tof ! y forsix months 

Dancers or Scottish qlpcrri to m/ ^mobilization, the period 

in Toulouse . under tfeauspiresof 1 ^^ SN^n^ 1 ^ fi 

£'.|xv r«ss5st ; KffSjfiasa 

■ SS^“-»ra!; 

imparlance indeed thnt I could be 
nteojKd.taai the Army, if not from 

WiMSSTfiBSSS 

was to give three talks on the English 
Humorous Novel These were to & in 
rranoi and were designed to reveal to 


There were drinks parties every 
3|8 h *j a* 1 ** the local representative of 
the Bntish Council, a jolly red-feced 
man with an enormous RAF mous- 
tache, who could not speak a word pf 
Ft-ench, gave film shows about the 
Scottish woollens industry and the 
manufacture of Harris Tweed. The 
Toulousains seemed to like him, de- 
creeing that he was typlquement brllan- 
nfoue and. of course, eccentric. 

The acting director and his myste- 
rious companion left early, several 
days .before the official end of La 
Quintains, without telling anyone. It 
was rumoured that they had managed 
to cadge some petrol oft the com- 
missalre regional. They were thought 
to have headed for Spam. 

At the conclusion of La Qulnzalne, I 
J ' J that I would return to 
the first opportunity once 


lections of William of Basker- 

ville. 

In his own time Ockham was a man 
of fame and notoriety, admired by the 
young for his new approach, conde- 
mned by the old for nis unorthodox 
novelties. Like many great philo- 
sophers, he was a revolutionary of the 
mind, whose ideas converged to pro- 
duce a subversive philosophy: estab- 
lished ways of thinking and accepted 
doctrines began to erode under the 
unnact of Odcham’s arguments. 

Philosophers hardly ever ask them- 
selves whether philosophical ideas 
have a social history, fa Ockham’s 
case, the repercussions are well 
documented for his views affected one 

fk T? I £? st J mporta,lt ““a! forces of 
thcMiddle AgestheOithoIic Church, 
The history of Ockhamism is one of 
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A razor sharp mini 


Friesland coast, out to me woman u 
hi the immediacy of palpable expen- 
tlzanttelE J^e; it is to her more than rcmcm- 
ippivadhivti Kg ted story. The Saxon Shore is set by 
Hadrian’s Wall as the Roman Empire 
u collapsing; priest and woman are 
ZSZmV Sixoiis, settled awey 
from their own people as part of the 
Imperial strategy of conquest. The 
dream has welled up from the collec- 
tive unconscious, but it articulates the 
woman’s deep-rooted apprehension of 
belli* trapped in the process or history. 
Confronted by relentless change, a 
breaking and a re-building, her only 
refuge is a past that augments, not 


quells, her rising terror. 

Story, myth suffuse the play, arc its 
very life-blood, giving action and dia- 
logue a poetic density of texture. It is a 
gaunt, waste of a world that Rudkin 
evokes, where life is a constant strug- 
gle to yield sustenance from a rocky 
soil. Yet the land is an object of 
reverence alike for Roman. Saxon and 
dispossessed Celt, a source of sustain- 
ing myths of power, of joy in toil, of 
exile and return. The concept of 
“coming into a kingdom" activates the 
imagination of all these races, but in 
ways that separate and oppose rather 
than unite, enforcing division where 
there might be harmony, in a scene of 
profound pathos, Athdark, a young 
Saxon, ana Ceiriad, a Celtic princess, 
try to reach through the barners that 
racial myth imposes on the individual 
consciousness: joyfully they compare 
the names for things that make up the 
landscape they share - “mountain", 
“brook , “crag”, “soil” - but the 
words, contrasted, are alien in sound, 
suggesting a wealth of different allu- 
sions for each speaker. They walk the 
same earth but the landscape of their 
minds, their inodes of perception, arc 
quite other. 

What fascinates Rudkin is the way 
myth determines perception and so 


shapes identity; and he cncmuagcs us 
hi engage imaginatively with the plight 
of Athdark and his fdlnw Sasuns, 
taken from lhc suil that nourished iheii 
myths, Christianized by the Rumaus, 
taught a gospel of heavenly reward for 
ngorous toil and set as an example in 
humiliate the Celts whose lands they 
now till. Athdark is more dispossessed 
in the depths of self than the Celts, 
being neither Roman, British, nor true 
Saxon. His pain at being no-man 
activates the darkest, most primal of 
all racial myths, that of the wolf-man. 
cunning predator, whose response to 
fear and threat is vicious attack; as 
Athdark wrestles vainly to find for 
himself a name, the calf of that brute 
self becomes mesmeric, insidious. 
Gerard Murphy encompasses the for- 
midable demands of this role with a 
virtuoso skill: his face and limbs 
contort through pain to the believable 
semblance of a wolf; yet the trans- 
formations are redeemed from any 
traces of the comic by the care he and 
Rudkin take to convince us that the 
savagery of the beast in Athdark is a 
metaphor for the spiritual and psychic 
hunger of the man. Equally brilliant is 
Murphy's handling of Athdark's “dis- 
possession]', his chaos of selves, which 


voices that usurp Athdark's own with a 
ventriliicjiiial abandon. 

What impresses with The Saxon 
Shore is the way every detail and 
dimension of the play has an immedi- 
ate meaning yet is richly metaphorical. 
There is nn cxplict reference to 
present limes yet Rudkin is from 
Ulster and the play can be viewed as u 
metaphor fur the condition of North- 
ern Ireland: a withdrawing imperial 
force, plantation-settlers, a disposses- 
sed people, an era of change and 
consequent terror, a conflict of racial 
memories and of the myths that deter- 
mine identity. As Rudkm writes in The 
Triumph of Death : “The past is 
another country. The past is not 
another country . It is Rudkin's power 
to engage with public crisis as it affects 
the roots of individuality that makes 
this play such a monumental work of 
the imagination. Beside it, Howard 
B rerun ns The Romans in Britain. 
which attempts the same subject, 
seems even more the empty intellec- 
tual exercise that it is: where Brenton 
toys with ideas, Rudkin inhabits them 
and asks that we share his privileged 
vision and unde islanding. 


Events 


udking characterizes as a medley of Richard Allen Cave 


was a worthy object of inquiry while 
tne empirical fact was considered to be 
changeable, too imperfect to lead to 
. knowledge. Given the absence of a 
scientific method and thus the ability 
- — — — / w« wvuMiiium is one or nhmnln!,™^ beneath the surface of 

slow acceptance and silent invasion of EK”®’ 5 IS d,sre 8 ard fa* the 

the mind against a background of S h - WOr d 81,11 “Pressed a se- 
i e ^?. ,n L eda . IIem P ts . b y the authorities S°e explMa^onT^ *** Slnic,ures and 

But the whole spirit of the age, 

Sntteif Whal 0ckham CBlled “the 

authorities' was not factual and objec- 
tive, like the modem “spirit”. Know- 
tedee of essences was to bring the 
raedtevtd mind closer to knowledge of 
he absofote, ie God. Philosophy and 
theology were interlocked m their 
search for truth. The tradition which 
Ockham attacked had conceived the 
essences as entities or realities of u 
htgher order, located in the divine. 
This existential clnim created the 
question was whether one 
rould hold that besides individual 
things, like Fldo and Peter, there 


to raise barriers and apply muzzles. 

anSTm 8 are Df , Particular import- 
. to . illustrate the manoeuvres of 
political control against the growina 
intellectual credibility of Ockham's 
1324 Ockham Lb aura* 

after his death, an edict is issued by 
King Louts XI of France to forbid the 

inrtVlH 8 °tS ClC W S Wri,in 8 s in Paris 
m whoIe lus kingdom. 


(“umversaig are signs”), don’t Mir 
a difficult one (“universal® are k 4 
ties, essences”). 

If this sounds very scholastic, Of, 
ham's attack on medieval reaHunW 
far-reaching consequences: 

• The intelligible world of 
which had been the preoocu 
the traditionalists, could be oeiiliti! 
in a logic of language. Univcmiirs 
signs, not essences. The realm offorzs 
became the object of tinguis&ff 
search and was no longer tbito/itt 
cnlific” inquiry. 

• The authorities had acteinedfe 
existence of the empfrfeai mid ri 
the objects which 

of a principle of (/. 
derivation from ft 6 
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Why sing 


Rupert Christiansen 
talks to Dominic 
Muldowney about 
the new production 
of The Threepenny 
Opera at the National 
Theatre 


“It used to be bread and arcuses", 
claims Dominic Muldowney, head of 
music ut the N/ithmnl Theatre: “now 
H stand and niiUMife. Ami most of 
use one 



fife except that he sSd at OxB *7* em,ti ? ^ » W 

and achieved his status MabacSlo? in £*"25 if 8tract ’ "“VT 

theology in 1319. He never advanced &***«* 


UUI I 5® “ bad, so phoney, to u: 

which were prior to * s favounte words. All those 

things. OdchaSreversed f big production num- 

iho utdivldual things jwjjjg j S ff * flag T pure narcotic, 
vcrsals being the result of ™ Jeatef Sondheim is just about 

ity. The empirical worWbec««Qf ; JJ «Jr one working m the genre who 
(foundation rf L, J2 “ rt ° f n “ m . to find 


Meench house bv th<- canal de 


to more prestigious titles or position s- 
a university lectureship wa^ not a 
reward for a man whose lectures and 
writings at Oxford soon brought him 
Into conflict with the authorities of the 
Franciscan order. 

In 1324 he wbb summoned to Avig- 
non to have his views examined by a 
papal commission, probably as a result 
of the denunciation of John Lutterell, 
chancellor of the university. The Holy 
See bad been moved to Avignon in 
1309 following an attack of the French 
on Rome. Ockham’s purely philo- 
sophical writings (later politicaf trea- 

S h ere fJ°M which aroused the 
hostility of his superiors - in particular 
51 theses were to be examined - date 


. B B .and. species 

which, in more neutral vocabulary, are 
described as “universala” became the 
bone of contention. Such' notions bad 
been discussed In Aristotle's Categor- 
ies-, and the problem was set when the 
neo-Platonic philosopher Porphyry in 
the third century ad wrote an intro- 
duction to Aristotle's text in which he 
refured to commit himself as to' 
whether genera and species were con- 
rent^ideas or essences. In addition to 

M£1 0 ir ver,a1 ’ ^olastic pfai- 
losophy had to wrestle with the farther 
JESS?* “heriled from Platonism, of 
whether or not univereais like “beau- 

2dst Thp g ^ dn ** «ii d to 

eShJ? iem view was that of 

5SS .°l>i=ct and 


lodge begins with sensus 
: of individui 


cane music Thratricullv 
^ S,10n Jhafs not being asked - 
be, even thoult there’s 

new a perfect answer- is ’why siitE?’ I 

in my head.” 

«.» s»a«;. ■ . flre tne thoughts of a man who 

‘ He rejected the claims advu»rflj : Jjjg 1 ] ‘jJSBj 1 * with one of the 
Scholastics like Aquinas that Sf&Hj* of them all: Brecht 
! lave self-evident or Intuitive ^ opened at °P era ' which 

[ ed / e oj pod- We can acquire^ , tionbv PetelSw ,e V? a new P roduc - 
ledge of individual things and of* . tennsofthe «t« t>0 ^S st The 
Jf"*® 1 . concepts but we can onljJJ fcmoMlSE ° f wife and 


apew»! 

!ual things. 

; The uncompromisingly eathtajj 1 
charactei'.of Ockham's thtafiHj*! 
him to unorthodox views about W; 
mid theology, the Avignon pai*I® 
the state. 

icted l 

Aquinas 


Threepenny Opera about. It’s full of 
brilliant music, often very simple nnd 
as interesting for wluit it thu'sn't ilo ns 
much hs fur what it docs; like lhc fuel 
that ’The Ballad of Mack the Knife' 
doesn't modulate. So no tampering, 
exeunt for throat mikes, which you 
need to ‘lift’ the rather dead sound you 
get in the Olivier acoustic. I wouldn't 
arc nut of adding a Hawaiian guitar or 
mi extra saxophone. That’s JubJ 
elainorization. anti I d 


from his period at Oxfo^ wfach ended “ft 1 hl ‘ he * 

abruptly in 1324. ° «>_ «senre which had a higher and 

Oddinn in t'heTith cm “ ntUry ’ Md 


,2£ k !!™' s .P“ itto ”. "hi.* led to BO m AhSSn' 7he ‘ 


milB L _ _ - r -— 1CU (U Ml 

5ter H “P throughout his life and 

JEJSSh * t 2J re . at ,0 slcal subtlety. 
Nominalism from its beginning was an 
opposing forte: h IwOmJSSSS. 
ctjd^podnon of the Middle Ago.: 


nominalism. affaTniZZZ- CCI ? tu, y **<> 

riginated and who ^ nSffid' ft? nom . m ^t thinkers 

the 11th and fora Pnmaple of eco- 

SgL?."” wPjanations!^ In phifo- 


atterapts at comprehension. f» n np p ' 

phv and theology are not united, jj. talk about wmJSP® ? ean when they 
Scholastics held, but separaMfJ * I’m sure Brechf^ lD il b . ei ? 8 Brec htian? 
first operates with logical IoJ^ V Wb ireghj3i“ ul ° n 1 have told you. 
latter works on the principles of f*. i|j e 1923 n2Jn!?l ?°. me thing closer to 
. Furthermore, Ockham's but that’s h ! . n 50010 ways, 

toys absolute freedom - he s Jr any sort of mmi! l “ e P° mt - He hated 
bound by the laws of nature culture and reference towards 
order of grace. It lies in his P°*fSR Junta nf totally practical in 
interfere with the courw of tw^ ; ciiciiiu,t ail{ Jr tln 8 1 and cutting to fit 
i.This^:' doem’.S and resources. That 


atany moment he chooses, nu**"*;: ' wesn’t n M « .uT * c .' 

tarist view further emphaita»5 Vsressh-e? h.!r«, u C -t = - 

empirical character of the ng/ toar’s hfl j e to . nd a 8t y le 

world; there are no necessatyrejj ; Thatcher’s^ri ! » i n -ru d rc,evant to 
in it, no a priori essences to haps that we t f,™ Bre 60 raan y 

himself would bow. The —Mp »e r re steeHn“„ d „ faI ! mt0 . and one 


Uke %Zo„ 

I seem to have sought , out the ideal 

to d? wHhHff ,TpoSe J5 nd had n °thing 
“ystwiM of THumSfr 


tooWcaJ jargon thfr has been termwl 

less it is stnctly necessary. Everything 

«« ivuuuie Ages: eanKM^uHn 1 ?!^ ! smaller number ot «*m5cu wouia dow. ino ***%.:■-. "«=re steerino i'Ju^ u,lu ’ ““ u unc 
I,.,,, . Faskerville, in this world is characterized by utter f»gi Cabaret clear Q f is the 

S3SJ3W.BS Baswsr ot ^ 

asSSS^ILW Sa-rasws 

- jftssi-.---. aaigaasiSftJ fffssssaag 

«y was a DroDertv of signs ^ were still to come, coholuMS 
“animal" 1 vr 1- 1A7 4. B? 


emu Wi-w Y 

ny ractaphy«lw 

of necessity" (E. A. Moody). 


there is only one world, the WjP» 
world, and a multiplicity of 
refer to it. 

When Ockham died in 


— DiaCK 

in n sleazy 
home 


Britannique, a subject that 
abandoned wLU, a, rauch relief 


1 had 
as my 



, SE=5@S 


was 
"man 
into 


8 witn a simple explanation 


ies in search for nominalist,^ f ?‘ sler 

were stiU to come, cMS' ■ ’ 

edict of Louis XI fa 1474. BygJ ■■ JJJ w ere iST fl.® 1 *** “ d 
the impact of the Reoa^gJ . Sg* Partly, I susn P ec ?^ fijSSS*”! 
beginning to be felt. But " and r^P^five wivw °f 

argument survived: Robert V ^slefSdSSSd B^ 

most of the founders .CSjHj ^ 

“ J“«_u«ng a text as a fram 


of abstraction, a sign ence in the 17th century were 
that y which several ^ 8tSi An d so are many of 

The author was formerly I 

philosophy at GoldsrtW* . ' I 
Universltv of London- I 


nnulhcr sort of glatnorizalion, ant 
much rather the audience pickeo up 
the music’s hare roots in Bach and 
jazz. 

“Whnl I do believe is that the words 
come first and last. Each song has to be 
given its dramatic weight and context, 
nnd shouldn't be allowed to stick out 
like some standard musical number. 
My most important job is to get the 
actors to think about whal they are 
singing, to get them to make the songs 
their own, to use them in the capacity 
of their own voices and not get all tense 
trying to sound like Lotte Lenya. 
Nobody producing Brecht should fol- 
low models, and Lenya, I suppose, is 
the most insidious of them all. I don t 
think you have to sing Brecht in any 

R articular style - Teresa Stratas, Julia 
lackenzie, Robyn Archer are all 
terrific in completely different ways - 
but you do have to be honest about it: 
that’s the real Brechtian quality.” 

Muldowney is particularly excited 
by a young unknown Sally Dexter, 
who plays roily, and he is also delight- 
ed by the new translation commis- 
sioned from Robert David MacDo- 
nald, of the Glasgow Citizens 
Theatre. “Robert is a superb pianist 
himself, with a deep understanding of 
the musical requirements: we ve had 
to make very few alterations to his 
lyrics.” 

Brecht is not new to Muldowney. 
Last year he was music director for the 
RSCs production of Happy End 
(which he admits to thinking superior 
to The Threepenny Opera, desmte 
recent revelations as to Brecrn s 
minimal contribution to the libretto). 
He has also worked with David Bowie 
on a television version of Baal mo with 
Sting on a recording of ‘Mack the 
Knife He has also made two LPs of 
Brecht songs with Robyn Archer ana 
written about 50 of his own settings of 
Brecht’s poems, many of them iot the 
mezzo-soprano Linda Hirst. J _ ,nu r* 
people used to discover Brecht 


*°®S? abstract^! 1 a for through his plays, but I came to bis 
iJJVot knoS?^?, 1, poetryflrst, and 1 think I still rate it the 

f®rtalnly tiut'JSB » Tm highesit part of his achievement. Its 


going to knock 


m 

The 


.Jghest part 
not enough read in this country. 



Dominic Muldowney: training actors not to sing like Lotte Lenya 


Continuing exhibitions: 

To March 1H. Department of Fine 
An, University of Nottingham. J. M. 

W. Turner: the Liber Stuitiomm. 

To March 23. Sliver Gallery. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Ulrmlng- 
hnm. New Tradition: the evolution of 
jewellery I966-I9S5. 

To March 19. Reed Hall, University 
of Exeter. Illustratiuns and drawings 
by Neil Anna! and Keith Robson. 

To March 21. Fuyer Gallery, North 
Staffordshire Polytechnic. Recent 
paintings by Robert Frank land. 

To March 27. Hunterian Art Gal- 
lery, University of Glasgow. Art 
Nouveau Designs from the Silver Stu- 
dio Collection: designs for wallpapers, 
fabrics, carpets, linoleum and metal- 
work. A related exhibition runs for the 
same period at the Collins Gallery, 
University of Strathclyde: The Decora- 
tion of the Suburban Villa 1 88ft- 1940. 

To March 29. Triangle Centre, 
Aston University. The Odd Ball: sports 
photographs by Rny Peters. 

To April 12. Norwich School of Art, 
Julian Ttevclyan: prints and drawings. 
Concerts: 

March 15. King's Hall, University of 
Nottingham. University choir and 
orchestra. Ives and Brahms. 

March 15. Great Hall, University of 
Reading. University choral and 
orchestral societies: Handel's Messiah. 

March 15. Octagon Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. University chorus 
and orchestra, with the Hauow Sin- 
gers: Elgar: The Dream of Gerontius. 

March 16. Great Hall, University of 
Nottingham. University choir: choral 
and organ music by Kodaly and J. S. 
Bach. 

March 17. Concert Hall, Royal Col- 
lege of Music. Chamber concert: Pro- 
kofiev. JandCek and Gordon Jacob. 

March 18. University of Essex. Gab- 
rieli String Quartet: Haydn, Barber, 
Beethoven. 

March 19. Church of the Holy 
Name, Manchester. Manchester Uni- 
versity chorus and symphony orches- 
tra: Verdi's Requiem. 

March 19. Royal Academy of Music. 
Two ex-students, Helen Willis (mezzo- 
soprano) and ’Nicholas Bdsworlh 
(piano) in a programme of songs. 

March 2ft. University nf Lancaster. 
Manchester Cumurulu, conducted by 
Denis McCaldin with Penelope ftos- 
kell (piano): programme of Mozart. 


A reputation for innovation 

In these meagre times any university 
arts department which manages to 
maintain the status quo in staff and 
resources Is doing well; a chance to 
expand and develop is real cause 10 
hang out the flags. , 

CJly University’s music department 
celebrates Us first decade thisyearand, 
albeit touching wood, a Ifttle self- 
congratulation seems to be in order. 

From virtually nothing (two members 


of staff, eight students and the ashes of 
several colleges of technology heaped 
into one) it has grown in 10 years to a 

to the 


cant research, particularly in the fastj 
moving field of electro-acoustics and 
computer music. 

Over the last five years, while others 
feared going under, music at City has 
kept its nerve, with good reason, 
acquiring in that short time a Fairhght 
computer, a tri-annual fellowship in 
music therapy (the first of its kind in 
the country), a new lectureship in 
psychology of music, and a veritable 
treasure trove of antigue instruments 
in playing condition. Applications are 

Sj^SSEUSSiBJS 

OCT to accompany a new one-year 
CitvhoWs 

“Keep thinking ahead, k«p thinking 
of new study pathways and you create 

a demand. , 

From its inception, the music course 
at City has marked Itself out from 
others. Professor Malcolm Tr° u P‘ 
whose baby it was, considers himself 
lucky in having been given carte blan- 
che from the Erst. 

■■I decided to implement not the 
maddest course I could think of, but 
the one many other univemit.es were 
burning to introduce and couldn t 
S Of an inherited structure.” 
Conscious of an ever-widening rift of 
Stores, Professor Troup began with 
idw of forging a strong link 
between science ana the arts - to 


bring music to the state it was back in 
John Dunstable's England; he was a 
fine composer but he was then consi- 
dered first and foremost as a mathe- 
matician and nn astronomer. We felt 
the old quadrivium entitled us to think 
of music in a new light, especially with 
all the additional science disciplines 
now at our command”. 

Thus City is the only university to 
offer music as a BSc degree, rather 
than BA. And while there is uo official 
demand for new students to come 
aimed with science A levels, many of 
them do, which gives them an un- 

' ' :s~ 

psychology and an Introduction 
recording studio. 

The fact that numerous City gradu- 
ates have subsequently found work as 
sound engineers within the BBC and 
commercial record companies comes 
as no surprise, but the emphasis on 
technology has less predictably 
if successful 
the pop 
d Dream 

Academy are just two highly commer- 
cial bands who have benefited recently 
from the practical and creative skills of 
two ex-Cily musicians, who are, to 
boot, two women in a still male- 
dominated field. 

As an inmate of the proverbial ivory 
tower, music at City dearly never 
stood a chance. “I know ‘vocational’ is 




concerned that out students find some 
relation between their studies and the 
rude world outside. And we need to 
offer more than just the old teacher- 
com poser-performer threesome.” 
Thus options for second and third 
years include music therapy (“after all, 
we in Europe will be the psycho- 
geriatric clinic of the world in a few 
yean time 11 ) and arts administration. 
A cursory glance at the media job 
advertisements will confirm that this is 
becoming perhaps the most important 
area of employment for arts graduates 


- an area which has rapidly been 
“professionalized” in (he last few 
years. Only rarely is the orchestra of 
your local borough still run by the 
conductor’s wife. And when concert 
agencies advertise a post, the first 
thing they want to know from a new 
graduate is “whnl d'you know about 
VAT / Performing Rights /funding for 
contemporary music?” While most 
music graduates haven’t a clue, those 
from City will be In with a fighting 
chance. 

By dint of Its proximity to the 
Guildhall School of Music, City docs 
offer ample scope for more traditional 
performance studies too. and prides 
itself on offering the best of both 
worlds - practical and academic. In- 
deed, a recent star pupil, Sue Bickley, 
has just clinched a contract with Glyn- 
debourne opera, and current post- 
graduate composer Alejandro Vinao 
won a 520,000 commission to write a 
computer-based piece for the Uni- 
versity of Stanford, USA. Critical 
response to the recent Electro-acoustic 
Music Festival featuring the work of 
City postgraduate composers (which 
they somehow manage to rustle up on 
a shoestring every year) was clear 
evidence of the department's kudos in 
this field. Tenth Anniversary celebra- 
tions continue into the Spring with a 
unique joint performance (with the 
Guildhall) of The Spanish Lady, an 
unfinished opera by Edward Elgar. 

Despite all the uncertainties of this 
economic climate, life and creativity 
seem determined here to go on un- 
daunted, even though, as in many 
universities, staff find themselves 
almost permanently stretched 
“beyond the normal call of duty”. But 
Professor Troup is the -first to admit 
that nothing can, or should, last fore- 
ver. “Our nret idea was 10 stand the 
normal undergraduate course on its 
head. All courses need updating every 
generation - 1 expect even this one wiu 
be a glorious fossil in a few years' 
time. 

Jenny Gilbert 
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BOOKS 


Christianity’s clash with unbelief 


by David Martin 

Religion and Public Doctrine in 
Modern England 
volume iwo: Assaults 
by Maurice Cowling 
Cambridge University Press, £3fJ.Urt 
ISBN ft 521 259592 

also available in a set with volume one 
at £40.00 

ISBN 0 521 32551 X 


In the first volume of his massive 
project on religion find puh/ie doctrine 
Maurice Cowling expounded the 
thought of o group of authors who hnd 
contributed to his own intellectual 
formation. Cowling was, ns he put it, 
exhibiting the contents of a narrow 
mind and celebrating the enmities of 
some Christian conservatives. These 
enmities were directed against bicr- 
peiuanf intellectuals and the world of 
unexamined and circumambient pre- 
judice in which they luxuriate. 

Secular liberal intellectuals were the 
target and they were held only to 
pretend to detached academic and 
professional judgement. In reality, 
they propaguted their various substi- 
tutes for religion, probing the resis- 
tance to sec what they could persuade 
the English to believe. T heirs was a 
covert propaganda of political and 
social faiths. This is why Maurice 
Cowling's work can treat the issue of 
religion as the crux of the debate about 
“public doctrine" as it has been con- 
ducted over the past century and a 
half. 

A passage in the preface to volume 
one helps us to see how Maurice 
Cowling came to accept this “duty of 
resentment'’ about the complacency 
and the activities of the secular liberal 
intelligentsia. Though Cowling himself 
did not have much by way of a religious 
background, he come up to Cambridge 
ready both for reaction and religion. 

He was offered both by some of the 
academics celebrated in the- course of 
the first volume. Yet in the following 
years given over to writing about 
politics, he "knitted without a guillo- 
tine*’. He simply harboured an incho- 
ate distress about the state of the 
Church of England and was exercised 
as to what could be said about Christ- 
ianity in the modem context. 

Then in the 1970s, small groups of 
intellectual guerillas began to and a 
common target and there emeraed a 
“transformation in the tono of con- 
servative expression". At the same 
time, in my view, those involved often 
showed that they had rejected liberal 
ameliorations of difficulties In Christ- 
ian doctrine and sought radical solu- 
tions. Enoch Powell, for example, is 
both more radical and more traditional 
. in his Christianity than (say) the Bench 
of Bishops. 

■How, then, does this second volume 
follow on from the samples of personal 
intellectual culture presented in 
volume one7 We are told that the focus 
is no longer personal but turns on those 
thinkers who since the 1830s have 
catered the fray as clear protagonists 
of Christianity or of unbelief. They are 
marked out by militancy, so that 
people like T. H. Green and F. D. 
Maurice aro omitted and will be tre- 
ated In volume three. The Church 
million! is represented first by the 
Tractarians and thon by a second 
Catholic counter-revolution -com- 
mencing in the late 19th century. 
Facing them is the genealogy of anli- 
Christiaq thinkers from Herbert 
Spencer to Bertrand Russell. These 
aro the rival armies which "clash by 
night". 

Tlie style of exposition is once again 
a succession of intellectual biog- 
raphies. The choice of thinkers is 
justified by Cowling's claim that those 
included are comprehensive, explicit 
and also “representative’’ in such away 
ns to provide "a basis for historical 
statements". As the book proceeds we 
arc offered stages in the deterioration 
of the position of Christianity down to 
the last stage which Cowling characte- 
rizes as a bland stand-off. 

The first of his stages signals the 
break-up of the long consensus estab- 
lished In 1688. It is "the assault on the 
18th century", which was carried by 
the Tractanans. They fastened on an 
exaggerated respect tor iho capacities 



Maurice Cowling: “a duty to resentment” 


of the human mind, vis-S-vis super- 
natural, revealed and dogmatic reli- 
gion. Tractarians feared that the popu- 
lar mind would be opened up to 
religious anarchy and the reveries of 
philosophers. Authority was needed to 
control the extravagance of thought 
and (so far as Newman came to be- 
concerned) only the papacy could cope 
with democracy and become a religion 
of the masses. 

But just as Tractarianism took the 
initiative in Christian reconstruction, 
so counter-initiatives emerged towards 
the creation of a noo-Christian reli- 
gion. George Eliot provided, in her 
novels, a natural history of religion and 
morals designed as an indirect way of 
releasing religion from dogma and 
from reference to the greater glory of 
God. Herbert Spencer, with a more 
“systematic negativity", provided the 
most comprehensive non- Christian 
summation of knowledge and thought, 
rooting religion in natural causes, and 
separating humankind from any con- 
tact with the Inscrutable source of all 
Energy. 

This first and massive break with 
Christianity, based on a pristine 
earnestness, was followed by a con- 
solidation which provided a normal 
mentality for the new scientific intel- 
ligentsia. Cowling presents Huxley 
and Tyndall as the prophets of this 
mentality, preaching the majesty of 
fact ana the universality of general 
laws. Through them science demanded 
“a place at the high tables of thought in 
the same way that Ruskln demanded a 

S lace for painting and architecture 
Pencer for sociology, Tylor ioi 
anthropology, Shaw for the theatre 
and Lawrence and Ellis for sex 


From this major “deterioration" 
there is a sidestep to selected thinkers - 
Morley, Reade and Stephen - whose 
grounds for objection to Christianity 
were rooted in history and literature 
rather than experimental science. John 
Morley proposed a free church in a 
free state and replaced the nonconfor- 
mist conscience with secular integrity. 
Winwood Reade in particular criti- 
cized Christianity for worshipping a 
"hideous image of dirt and blood" and 
being based on lickspittle humility and 

At this point we come to a crux In the 
argument. In Cowling's view the chief 
defect of non-Christian thinkers up to 
the 1880s was “the assumption that 
fanaticism and irrationality could be 
overcome by converting religion into 
poetnr or social doctrine, and by 
permitting ethical earnestness to carry 
humanity towards a nroblemless fu- 
ture". Their heirs still followed them in 
working hard to substitute a new 
doctrine for Christianity, but they also 
suspected that the savage and primi- 
tive was more enduring than hitherto 
recognised. More deliberate remedies 
wourd be required If the collapse of 

of sodetyty WCre not to be the coUa P se 

From this point on there are a 
TOncty of ways out of "difficulty", and 
there is also the adoption of “Illusion- ' 
less pessimism”. Gilbert Murray and 
James Frazer, for example, both 
espoused the Greek Enlightenment 
but with different dying falls. For 
Frazer the higher forms of civilization 
and religion easily sank back into the 
universal mumble of the formulae of 
the folk. For Murray, civilization was a 
flame threatened oy a multitude of 


new fanaticisms. (Indeed, this hns 
been a frequent enough theme of 
unbelief: Christianity, especially the 
Roman version, is bad enough, but 
compared with nationalism, Marxism, 
fascism and invocations of the blood, 
not all that bad). 

Cowling’s last group of unbelievers 
comprises varied thinkers, some - like 
Lawrence - proposing a paganism of 
the blood, others like Maugham 
attracted by eastern religion, yet 
others - Shaw, for example - invoking 
the Life Force. Just as the philosophers 
and poets took over from the priests, 
so now It is the turn of the publicists to 
propose new ways forward. H. G. 
Wells invoked the world of books, 
circulating libraries and news as n 
vehicle of new and belter preaching. 
He was a man, in Cowling’s view, 
obsessed by religion, and he reshaped 
many themes or Giristianity, such os 
sorrow and atonement, into a wider 
rhapsodic and mystical frame presag- 
ing not the old “catholic” church but a 
world state. Russell, of couise. exem- 
plified a rhetoric of growth and love, as 
opposed to posseBsiveness, conjoined 
with “Ulustonless pessimism : the 
“firm foundations of despair". 

The last section of Cowling’s argu- 
ment comprises a kind of second 
religious counter-revolution based on 
literature and very consciously reject- 
ing public school or evangelical or 
Kiplingesque Anglicanism. He traces 
varied genealogies through Coventry 
Patmore and William Hurrell Mallock 
to Chesterton, Belloc, Frederic Co- 
pleston, Christopher Dawson and 
Graham Greene. As elsewhere, it is 
not absolutely clear why all of these 
were chosen rather than others, and 


the loss of Eliot to vohimt » • 
particularly noticeable. 

This whole trajectory as err*. : 
by Cowling is scholarly andTr? 
mg. He provides fresh amdtse 
material and brings toceKr - 
unusual focus what is oiheraisJ 
tered But I have to admit ib.' 
after being escorted through fe, 
lery, I cannot fully reaafei 
malign features of the Ennc 
course, there is a unifying thie* 
unbelief but I cannot pin-point i 
and where the really culpable dr, 
in secular iniellectualism com tit 
fore. Is it the. superficial and t* 
moralistic approach to the pani;' 
and difficulties of political actios 1 i' 
the endless costive compton; 
pseudo social scientific graundii 1 . 
“the system", with its accompany 
of chronic political guilt? Is it refe. 
accept real opportunity costs? Ori 
willingness to sacrifice whole gear/ 
lions of panaceas in (say) edauii 
and foreign policy? i 

I would like to know the Enemjc.' 
less indirect and allusive way, is!; 
also hope eventually to know 
being positively recomnxni’ 
Ohviously, we are being invited r 
gauge the real obdurate difficult) t 
our existential and political conditic' 
Politics is a broken-backed aciiir, 
offering no substitute for salvafct 
And we are also being reminded old 
frailty of our scholarship and vaufc 
objectivity. What we promote frc| 
our academic podia is often prop#:-, 
da: lay sermons in statistics noli; 
stones. But is Maurice Cowling A 
arguing, as the left used to argoe,! 
favour of radical relativity and baton? 
al "unknowability”? Just how comp 
is our reason? Most importantly, 
are the other elements that infonn tfa 
positive position he hintsatsoeluuu- 
(y and allusively? 

A basic trouble seems to me ib&v 
given n lofpf text and pert tot ^ 
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is good 
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lathe Circles of Fear and Desire: a 

study or Gothic fantasy 

by William Patrick Day 
University of Chicago Press. £ 1 4.95 
ISBN 0226 138909 



A still from The Bride , showing Baron von Frankenstein at work 
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— context, pew 

why wc should regani r 

selects as representative i an*fl&L £ 
And Maurice Cowling 
literature a. "a register 
mind”. He seems to accem aUm® 
assumption that the debate . 
focused in the literary 
At any rate, he criticizes ■ 
schools for not treating literature^ 
ciently in terms of substantive®? 
nient about “public doctrine 
“register" of what is going ofl (nj* 3 
exists) may well be located else*® 1 
The church itself has cowhide 
debate about public doctriM' 
grounds which go back toTawiicy,^ 
mainly in reports, pamphltf ** 
memos. Hie issues of religion a»hj* 
als In media, education andecca* 
are often debated in just this 
Mr Cowling has raised an 
the first importance. But does he® 
his “register" rightly and is it 
case always the right register? 1 


David 

at the 


id Martin is professor df 
e Lon don School of Econo^ 
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Doing the 
honours 


The Queen Has Been Pleased! 
British honours system at work 
by John Walker 
Seeker & Warburg, £9.95 
ISBN 0436561 11 5 


Hns interesting but partisan book 
surveys the British honours system in 
all its glory and absurdity. Its approach 
is historical, taking us back to the 
Norman conquest, out concentrating 
on the last hundred years or so. fi 
encompasses such unedifying episodes 
as Lloyd George’s breath takingly bla- 
tant sales of honours to secure a 
financial base for Ills political activi- 
“**i Md Harold Wilson's notorious 
lavender paper" retirement honours 
list in 1976. It also documents In 
depressing detail the Labour move- 
ment s muddled ambivalence towards 
honours (linked with its longstanding 
difficulty in sorting out its feelings 
towards the second chamber) and 
records, among other things, the 


singular failure of Mr Attlee, In the 
period 1945-51, to lay down a good 
vintage of Labour peers. 

Most of the earlier chapters take us 
through well-trawled waters, albeit 
with useful embellishments based on 
the Author's own research. The trees of 
ennobled families are set out in im- 
pressive, if at times somewhat tedious 
detail. There' is a tendency to leave 
suspicion of unnamed conspiracies 
banging 1 in the air as when, in the 
context of a survey of the history of the 
Vestey family (whose baronial status 
dates back to Lloyd George's 1922 
honours list), the author 
hints darkly at the real significance of 
the recent House of Lords decision in 
favour of Vestey in an important tax 
appeal. At least, one assumes that 
something is being hinted at, given that 
there is no other discernible reason for 
mentioning the case. 

Hie book is not a work of neutral 
and reflective scholarship. Hie au- 
thor s inspiration came from his work 
for the left-wing Labour Research 
Department, in the course of which he 
an uncanny affinity between 
the list of leading corporate subscri- 
bers to the funds of the Conservative 
Party and its various associated bodies 
and the substantial list of company 


owners and directors honoured under 
the Thatcher Government. Thus the 
early chapters serve as a substantial 
hors d’oeuvre to the main course, 
which comes in the last two chapters - 
comprising a worrying, but in the end 
less than convincing indictment of the 
present Government's conduct in this 
area, amounting, in the author’s view, 
to something not far removed from the 
illicit sale of honours. 

The honours system is (as the latest 
New Year list demonstrates) riddled 
with absurdities and reflects the chro- 
nic snobbery and distorted values of 
our society. On these grounds aione it 
U an eminently worthy subject for 
study. But there are two other impor- 
tant problems, both grasped but not 
resolved by the author. The first is the 
continuing reliance upon prime min- 
isterial patronage to provide new man- 
power for the second chamber of 
Parliament. Walker’s disapproval of 
this Is motivated largely by his deter- 
mlnanon to expose the alleged mis- 
peds of Conservative prime ministers 

“ JEE 1, a 5 d Mr* Thatcher in 
particular, and makes little reference 
substantive contributions of 
peers. He does, it Is true, note that 
wme prime ministerial appointees 
have later changed sides (or their 


make vour flesh creep 
savsthe Fat Boy in Dickens s Pickwick 
Papers, voicing what might be seen as 
ihJ aim of every Gothic storyteller, 
whether amateur like the Fat Boy or 
professional like “Monk Lewis and 
Bram Stoker. But according to Wil- 
liam Patrick Day the Gothic offers us 
far more than ‘ z a good scare : in his 
siudv of Gothic fantasy, in the Circles 
of Fear and Desire, he argues that such 
works as Maturin's Mclmoth the 
Wanderer, Le Fanu's Carmilla and 
Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray huve 
“shaped our ways of looking at and 
understanding our world”. 

Taking it as axiomatic that any 
importance Gothic texts moy have 
depends on the pleasure they give the 
reader, Day sets out to examine the 
sources and uses of that pleasure. He 
draws on a variety of works which, as 
well as being popular in their own day, 
continue to exert a hold on the im- 
agination, often through the invention 
ofcharacters - Mary Shelley's Frank- 
enstein, for example, or Stoker's Dra- 
cula - who have acquired mythic 
status. Within this variety Day finds a 
significant degree of unity. By demon- 
strating the ^relatively strict conven- 
tions and formulas” which novelists 
have employed since the 18th century 
he is able to disclose a common 
purpose beneath the diversity of guises 
In which Gothic appears. 

Throush highly conventional narra- 
thv, so Day argues, an anti-conven- 
tional vision of reality is created, 
.7/Jiwng the reader to confront, and so 
into pleasure, the fears 
vjWm arise from real experiences, 
most notably those involving social 
meats of masculine and feminine 
identity and, by extension, family life. 
as an escape from the way ideals are 
typically handled in either the ro- 
■un.wrth its questing hero who 
successfully finds his identity, or the 


realistic novel, where identity is stable, 
the Gothic is shown to provide a 
critique of the literary and social world 
from which it springs. Crucial to the 
argument here is Day’s careful distinc- 
tion between Romantic and Gothic 
conceptions of the imagination, one of 
his main points being that Gothic 
“refuses to offer a transcendent vision 
and empowering mythology, a new 
cosmology and an ethical imperative". 
Denied an “akernutivc world", but 
unlike the fictional hero who remains 
trapped in endless fragmentations and 
chaos, readers are lcd T 'directly back to 
the world in which they must live”. 

Seen in this way. Gothic is an 
essentially healthy form, reactive and 

E arodic by its very nature and yet, as 
lay shows when he traces the emerg- 
ence of the detective figure out of early 
female protagonists like Mrs Radclif- 
fe's Emily St Auberl, capable of 
bearing literary progeny as well as of 

B reducing its own fictional monsters. 

ut because the style and literary 
worth of individual works are not 
considered at all, the impression is left 
that Gothic is good for you, irrespec- 
tive of its artistic qualities. Conse- 
quently, although Day gives a convinc- 
ing account of the relationship be- 
tween 19th-century Gothic's charting 
of a nightmarish landscape and the 
internalizing of fragmentation which is 
characteristic of modernism, he does 
not indicate how we are to judge 
between, say, Henry James's Him of 
the Screw and another work depicting a 
terrified woman, the film Halloween. 
He is surely right to include this film in 
his discussion of 20th-century Gothic, 
and to argue that nowadays visual 
media are pre-eminent in continuing 
the tradition: but he is so busy analys- 
ing motifs and revealing the tenacity of 
Gothic themes and methods that he 
forgets to ask questions about artistic 
merit and leaves unchallenged the 


motives behind the commercialized 
making of such spine-chillers. 

Here, literature could have pro- 
vided some antidotes, and it is a pity 
that the only modern text to be given 
prominence (and unfortunately so, 
since Marlow's name is misspelt 
throughout ) is Heart of Darkness. Had 
he explored some mure recent inst- 
ances of Gothic writing. Day would 
undoubtedly have been si ruck by the 
new uses to which writers, and ill 
particular women writers, nre pulling 
the themes of imprisonment, violence 
and pleasure which he finds recurring 
throughout the history of Gothic. At 
the very beginning of his book, Duy 
tells us ohout a friend who read his 
manuscript and charged him to “make 
it more feminist”. Nobody could 
blame Day for writing the book he 
himself wanted to write, and the 
objection is not that he chooses not to 
develop the feminist implications of his 
assertion that the Gothic heroine’s 
passive acceptance of victimization is a 
strength which allows her to avoid 
enthrallment and restores her to the 
real world where she can become a 
wife and mother. Rather, it is that 
early on he makes up his mind about 
the shape and nature of his argument 
and that his desire to trace an "un 
broken tradition" becomes para 
mount. If his friend had persisted and 
lent him some books by Angela Car- 
ter, or Isak Dinesen perhaps, he might 
have felt his skin creep as any scholar's 
does when the ramifications of bis 
argument begin to seem endless; in the 
long run, though, his book, Interesting 
ana valuable as it is, might also have 
gained the dimension of critical judge 
ment it lacks. 


Valerie Shaw 


Dr Shaw is lecturer in English at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


descendants have done so) . 
some life peers had done very 
the House - but he is too sclediw p-. 
partisan when It comes to 
examples of how the House ofiw. 
actually behaves, as when h e .®X* 
the legislative difficulties 
Labour Governments in the 
ignores the problems faced 
Thatcher. . . 

The second issue is the 
parties. The author 
apparent reversion to the baatKyj 
(though he exaggerates tbe/figg 
post-1979 events, and Is wo 
record of Harold Wilson), 
to draw the obvious lesson- 
general are too important 
exposed to the cow cross-w^Tj jj 
corrupt market place 
corporate interests, 
basis on which they are 
reexamining from fi**! 

There seems not the MjVJL us9* 
this happening, but there i 5D ° 
hoping. 


Keeping 
it short 


5 < ^" nan Romantic Tales: Helnrlsch 

SSan 1 ’ Lndwl8 Tleck ’ E * T * A * 

plated by Ronald Taylor 

^gel Books, £4,95 

KBN0946162 174 

Brief Compass: the nineteenth- 
wnlury German novelle 
Rog W Paulin 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

fjeM.a8.50 

^ [019815810 6 

v?haf 8ge of the great European novel 
earth were the Germans 
vida “ e two books help to pro- 
SGm n ,j answer : they were busy, 
oumes apologetically, sometimes 


' of the 


grown 

White 


put of the Renaissance 

Gg.‘ °‘ While Ronald Taylor’s Six 
™ mant ic Tales provides its 
Pies *S l k° form of translated exam- 
E5 freeing itself to the general 
man Cr u Wlt ^ il “ e knowledge of Ger- 
Z2’riK 0ger Paulin’s The Brief Com- 
tacko™ 8 *? the achievement and its 
DowT rt. und m a manncr that presup- 

... 


Gavin Drewry ^ 

Gavin Drewry is reader^ ^ . 



ford New 
London. 


within n. mnerent emptiases 

dlsturh/n Romantic generation: the 
gy anrt ‘il 8 ama lgamation of psycholo- 
SrMA?®* ? 8 PP e 2a atu rel (Tieck’s Eck- 
frngjiitv I< a l r ' 7he . Runenberg)’, the 
World ^ uma, t and trust in a 
The r22t am daotote order (Kleist’s 
in Chile , The Bel- 
0 U ,p2" to Domingo)- thedanger- 
P xintity of the divine and the 


devilish and the irreconcilability o 
ideal and the everyday (Hoffmann's 
Don Giovanni, The Jesuit Chapel in 
G. ) - though the case for seeing Kleist 
as a Romantic is not convincingly 
made. The stories are prefaced by a 
brief account of German Romantic- 
ism, biographical sketches of the three 
writers, and a few comments on the 
individual works. 

The translations themselves are 
admirable. One may quibble here and 
there - at the rendering of the poems 
by Tleck, for instance - and one may 
doubt the wisdom of breaking up 
Kleist’s lengthy paragraphs into more 
manageable portions, precisely be- 
cause this gives more pause for breath. 
Yet Taylor has managed to make 
himself virtually invisible as translator, 
to commend these stories to the non 
German-speaking reader by the reada- 
bility of his rendering. 

Paulin's book, unlike some of its 
predecessors, is neither a collection of 
individual inteipretations, nor another 
attempt to define what the German 
NoveUe is or should be. It is concerned 
above all to examine what creative 
writers were able to achieve in the 
medium of the short prose narrative, 
with its own special qualities and 
advantages; ana if _ he expresses a 
judgement on an individual work, it is 
not in terms of Its conformity (or 
otherwise) to a set of preconceived 
generic criteria. 

Over and above the detailed critical 
observations and individual inter- 
pretative insights scattered along the 
way, its chiefmerit is its ability to set 
both theory and practice in a wider 
context, both literary and sociological. 
Paulin does not divorce the NoveUe 
from the general developments of 
German literature. He pays much 
more than lip service to the links with 
the romance antecedents of the Re- 
naissance and succeeding centuries. 
He conjures up other masters of the 
shorter narrative from America and 


other European literatures - Washing- 
ton Irving, Melville, Poe, Lermontov, 
Leskov, Turgenev, M£rim£e, Maupas- 
sant, and even the Dane Steen Steen- 
sen Blicher - arguing that German 
literature has nothing to lose by such 
comparisons. Finally, he examines 
some of the theoretical pronounce- 
ments, especially the more famous 
ones of Goethe, Tieck, andHeyse, not 
as absolute or timeless prescriptions, 
but as products of their own historical 
period and their authors’ creative 
development. 

The remarkable and surprising thing 
Is that Paulin sets about this task in the 

S iace of 128 pages. The title The Brief 
ompass might describe the propor- 
tions of the book as well as its 
subject-matter. It is a work of great 
compression and one which gives evi- 
dence of a background of wide-ranging 
scholarship and presupposes fairly ex- 
tensive knowledge in its readers. 
When it broadens out into more de- 
tailed discussion of individual texts, it 
tends to select those from the standard 
repertory [Die Maratilse Von O., Die 
Judenbuche, Der Schitnmelreiier, etc). 
Yet it also takes account of many 
others, some of which will not be 
familiar to undergraduates. An effect 
of this compression is that the argu- 
ment is occasionally difficult to follow; 
some passages arc so packed with 
points For consideration that the read- 
er may lose the thread. 

The Brief Compass & not a book 
which reaches neat or grand conclu- 
sions, but one which presents a stimu- 
lating way of looking at a genre which 
can “stand on its own as one of the 
major achievements of German litera- 
ture". 


David Turner 

David Turner is senior lecturer, In 
German at the University of Hull. 


The Debate on the English 
Reformation 

Rosemary O'Day 

The Debate on ihe English Reformation explores the way 
in which successive generations have lound the story of 
the English Reformation relevant and have in Ihe process 
rediscovered, redefined and rewritten that story. 

240 pages 

Hardback 0 416 72670 4 E12.95 
Paperback 0416726801 £5.95 

The Development of Plato’s 
Political Theory 

George Klosko 

This is a readable and up-to-date introduction to Plato's 
political theory. Giving life and interest to the central 
strands of the Republic, George Klosko traces the 
developments Plato's political thought around his 
life-long preoccupation with moral and political reform. 

272 pages 

Hardback 0416386601 £15.95 
Paperback 0416 38670 9 £6.95 

Pride and Solace 

The functions and limits of political theory 

Norman Jacobson 

Machiavelli, Hobbes and Rousseau are the points of 
departure for this unique exploration of political theory 
through the twin themes of pride and solace. Norman 
Jacobson shows how theory feeds the widespread 
longing for solace in an uncertain world, while the 
popular conversion to a thinker’s truth gratifies a craving 
for immortality, the theorists pride. 

190 pages 

Paperback 0 41 6 42470 8 £4.95 

Retrieving Democracy 

In search of civic equality 
Philip Green 

'What Joseph Schumpeter did for liberal democracy, 
Philip Green has done for radical democracy. Green’s * 
Interpretation fordemocratlc equality provides the 
essential guidelines, both In theory and in practice, for 
the transformation of society from a pseudo-democracy 
toagenuineone' 

Peter Bachrach, Temple University 

304 pages 

Hardback 041639860X £18.00 

METHUEN 

The Ethnomethodologists 

Wes Sharrockand Bob Anderson 

Key Sociologists 

The controversy and Incomprehension with which 
ethnomethodology was greeted in the mid 1960s has 
been an obstacle to its wider acceptance. This Is a clear 
Introduction to the main thinkers in this distinctive 
approach to sociological problems. Their contribution 
has been to dissect the sociology of everyday life - the 
taken -for- granted habits, rulesand customs that are the 
lubricant of social existence. 

150 pages 

Hardback 0 85312 91 18 £8.50 

Paperback 0 85312 9495 £4.25 

A System of Scientific Medicine 

Philanthropic foundations In the Flexner era 
Howard Berliner 

There Is an Increasing need to understand how the 
present American medical system evolved. In the U.S. 
medical care is an Increasingly expensive, misdirected, 
and misunderstood venture. This volume elucidates the 
historical background that gave rise to the modern 
medical system so that Its current excesses can be 
understood and perhaps remedied. 

204 pages 

Hardback 0 422 79520 8 £1 5.00 
Paperback 0 422 79530 1 £7.50 
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Crossing 

barriers 


The Content uf Faculties: philosophy 
and (henry after deconstruct ion 
by Christopher Norris 
Methuen, £16.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 416 39931) 4 and 39940 I 


Philosophy is the bugbear *if the 
acconstriictionisis. Officially they 
want it debunked, knocked off its 
arrogant pedestal. Rut in their hearts 
they want tu emulate it, eager for the 
plaudits of theoretical sophistication. 

Such is the dilemma of Christopher 
Norris - a deconst ructionisl who pre- 


r./ — ; - ......... ... which is 

mentioned though both me gcntianc? 
Norris is more inclined to juxtapose 
ideas than to reason them out. He 
t’orrcctlv identifies a lingering sceptic- 
ism in Davidson's theory of meaning 
but still sees that theory ns a threat to 
deconstruction. So what is the out- 
come'/ 

Perhaps the best confirmation (hnt 
scepticism about meaning is a live issue 
in the analytic camp lies in the furore 
caused by Saul Kripke's recent hook 
on Wittgenstein. The uucstiun of what 
it is to ■•follow a rule” (in language) has 
been thrown wide open. Here is conge- 
nial ground for the philosophicaMy- 
mindcd deconstruction 1st. It would be 
interesting to have Norris's view. 

Norris has shown I hut as a theory of 
meaning, systematically presented, 
deconstruction deserves the attention 


Touching 
a chord 


an easy distinction between satisfying 
music that is emotionally neutral ana 
ca music which' is specially 


valued for its expressiveness. 

He declares his heartfelt, very Cam- 


might be read as delivering 
these challenges. HaS^-' 
sented as arguing 
able of expressing *»£!!**•. 


Music and (he Emotions: the 
philosophical theories 
hy Malcolm Dudd 
Rout ledge & Kcgan Paul. £14.95 
ISBN ft 7102 0520 1 


k uviini c-i ilia iicai lieu, vui y vnwi- 

bridge presuppositions quite early on. 
It is right to judge that the Adagio of 
the first "Rasoumovsky" Quartet ex- 


ab !f o f expressing spccjR?' 
and therefore ihtt EL*'*', 
tions of music are either hLfo 
mto terms of what 


books 


uiai v^UUl lv( CA' 

presses “sadness of extraordinary 
denth and sinccrirv". right that the 


depth and sincerity", right that the 
start of the “Italian’ 1 Symphony is 

“imhlirri with in/o ft* nfiv«u tv rinht t li nt 


u, “» 1 najinii la 

"imbued with foie de vivre”, right that 
the introduction to the finule of 


or else irrelevanUoassEji 1 * 1 :. 
Budd treats that view with 
respect, wnHma. — V 11 pttr.t- . 
that 


This is a book for thoughtful music- 
lovers and academic philosophers, in 


.... ..... •«> HIV II1IU1V IJI 

Mozart's G minor auintet “expresses 

..i.: — .1 {yJ n j to concur j s tQ 


so far us they are the same people: you 
be both, I think, to find it a 


need to 


rewarding study. Dr Budd offers no 
ibout music, ~ 


of philosophers. The merits of the 
book lie m its 


fers the company of philosophers. 
Norm is anxious to distance himself 


■ — — ii* uiM.im.c- nimscii 

from the wild irrationalism of "vulgar" 
dcconstructionisni. His new book, a 


— .1,3 inn ,t 

collection of self-contained essays, 
reaches out for rapprochement with 
analytic philosophy. He gives a sym- 
pathetic airing to the views of the 
annlyiic school's most illustrious 
figu res: Frege , Tnrski, Quine, David- 
son, Knpkc. 

Riel 


— * well-informed and 

even-handed attempts at bridge-build- 
ing. Much, however, remains uncon- 
genial eo the analytic school. Decon- 
st ruction is still more “cultural studies" 
than analytic reasoning. The emphasis 
is on philosophy as rhetoric or "narra- 
tive Norris traces ideology in 
theories (for example, conservatism in 

llPCthpfirel ae 1 — ■ __ 


theory aSout music, but he discusses 
several - Indeed, those examinations 
occupy most of the book - and he takes 
the phenomena of musical apprecia- 
tion as given; his concern, however, is 


p. .... vwnwiii, [JUntYCI , i; 

austerely and exclusively with a philo 
sophical question. Granted that we 

rCCflPni7P MJiitf mi levy ae 


r , * *'■ * * mai wc 

recognize some music as “expressive of 
emotion", and sometimes value it 


. . ’ — , * raiUfc || 

precisely on that account, how is this 


aesthetics) as often as logicai con- 
sistency. In ‘ 


precisely 

fact to be understood? 

It _ is important to see just how 
restricted Budd’s question is. Many, 


It rs kichnrd Rorty, though, the 
ihilosonbc 


raafwviinf American iiliilosoplTcr and 
far «»i deconstruction. 


maverick supporter . 
who (ioiiiiiinics the debate. Norris 
uitcxn \ go the whole wuy with Rorty. 
Koriy only approves the negative side 


— ... the "contest of faculties” 
he wants literary theory to replace 
philosophy. Yet in the end to see 
philosophy just as narrative is 
hopelessly beside the point. It’s like 
the person, asked to comment on the 
lecture, who insists on describing the 
lecturer's clothes. 


— ” - ijmvjiwii la. 1 Vi any t 

many pieces of music are valued not 

h/TniltP Phpv arm II.. 


ultimate despair’ 1 . fcWil4 . MI >a , u 

betray inadequate appreciation of the 
music; for if we arc right to value it for 
just such reasons, as often wc may, 
then not to value it for those reasons is 
to be missing something. (Berlioz was 
missing something not only when he 
found the Prelude to Tristan, which 
Wagner had dedicated to him, quite 
senseless, but also when lie unre- 
servedly admired Mozart's G minor 
Symphony - the later one - without 
remarking anything of the “tragic” 
character wc now attribute to it.) We 
need, then, an account of how it is that 
some pieces can be rightly judged to be 
expressive of certain emotions, and 


l , mi. TflIUCU 11UI 

they are emotionally express- 
,w '* ' * 1 them satis- 


T 'j , — — — ", -..wiiwila, imu 

on that ground (it would make 


■. mi uu-niiriKing or 
i hilosophy; he rejects any at tempi to 
bu Id n theory out of it. Rorty is a 

radicnl nrnomiir.ci K^l: / , 


Peter Lamarque 


„ .. , ui it. rainy is a 

radtcnl pragmatist, believing in a plur- 
ality of discourses", each with its own 

Slime Qii.-I ia ■ . _ _ 


Peter Lamarque is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at the University of Stirling. 


aims and techniques, but nunc with 
any privileged status with regard to 
truth; truth rs whatever is warranted 
within a discourse. 

Norris rejects pragmatism and secs 
deconstruction in more positive terms 


we, but because we find 
tying or convincing or attention-hold- 
ing in some other way; or again 
because they arouse feelings in us that 
are fun for their own sake, and which 
might be just as efficiently aroused by 
other pieces or by quite non-musical 
things. In the latter cases, what we 
enjoy is not what the music is express- 
we of. and Budd reasonably sets them 
aside; but he also - rashly, as I think - 
sets aside the former, aesthetically 
interesting category, as if there were 


— "uuiu inane 

no sense to say that you valued a piece 
tout court because it made you fed sad 
or ultimately despairing). And there 
will be something suspect about any 
explanation of musical Affekt which 
proposes independent accounts of, on 
the one hand, “purely" musical satis- 
fymgness, and on the other of the sort 
of musical expression that can be 
identified by reference to extrn-musi- 
cally familiar emotions. 

Budd’s procedure is to consider n 
string of theories about music (unions 
them, only Schopenhauer's has specif^ 
cally philosophical pretensions) which 


ect, pending some de£*‘ 

enn sufficiently account 
sponscs. Carroll Pratt dail';! 
monstratc that the capacItyE^I 
mutate “bodily 
sufficient explanation; Budd'; 
Miat he was confused as well**?; 

5i im< r Gl,r I ,ey maintained 
value of music resided in mjfc 
emotions entirely peculia? ^ 
medium, and that its power , 0 V 
supra-musical emotions w« « 

dnry n cruder business of nrii' 

that too ba behaviour: Budd re; 

lu , rTls l 9 theories wha,. 
attach the value of music to itm 
of evoking extra-musical ngl 
ochopenhauer diagnosed music *'■! 
pain-free enactment of how (he* 1 
attains satisfaction; Budd convidsb' 
of several irremediable faults. Siwn 1 
Langer argued that the virtue oW 
is to symbolize the morphotonrl 
feeling; Budd retorts that we mVi 
compare musical works with aim* 
known forms of feeling” wheat; 
assess them. Leonard Meyer suKef 
(among many other things) m j 
formation-theory nmvjded s 


mure i 

as a theory subject to the most rigorous 
logical defence. Deconstruction offers 


„ “ ... , — wreiiMkUUJI UllCiS 

a sceptical account of meaning and 
truth and can engage directly on these 
topics yrith analytic philosophy of- 
language. Indeed Nbrrls appeals to 
philosophy of language in disputes 
internal to deconstruction. For exam- 
ple, he rebukes his wilder colleagues 
who dismiss all extTa-textual reality, bv 

nffortna n nncl.tfn.M„..i: u 


offering npost-structuralist appropria 
tion of Frege's distinction betweci 


— . -rege s uiaiiHkuun uciween 

sense and reference. References to 
objects, he argues, are indispensable 
even though (and this is comfort to the 
deconstruct ionist) they are mediated 
by the senses of linguistic referential 
devices. 

Norris also puts pressure on the 
extreme relativism in deconstruction 


•-wm'Mii iik uwuiiaiiucugn 

by engaging the debate on “radical 
translation^ between Davidson and 
Quine. Unfortunately, this discussion 

n inconclusive Mnr« dv-ifi. . 


w 11UO UIOWU3S1UII 

ra inconclusive. More specific compari- 
1 have been helpful between 


sons would MUTb usGiE ucipiui ociween 
the. Hcepticistn of deconstruction and 
Quine’s ‘'indeterminacy thesis". Also, 
where does Derrida stand on Quine's 



formation-theory provided a basis l«t 
explaining how pleasurable tension 
and L reliefs derive from a h'steoui 
probabilistic expectations about howir 
given passage will continue; Budii 
complains (among many other cos- 
plaints) (hat this leaves the pleasure*? 
take in music we already “i"* 
mysterious. 

if you are one of the two-henW 
creatures I mentioned at theoutai, 
Budd’s intricate arguments commsirf 
attention. At the end, he suggests that 
any good theory of music - oae which 
would answer the questions bepreus 
- would have to be “less monolithic' 
than those discussed. Presumibty lie 
means that music should be reco^ad 
as having various powers to mentis, 
not to lie reduced to some 
formula. But there are aspntspfir 
own critiques that seem Proems b- 
which is unother vary o* Wm?,"™®’ 
lilliie” 


For one thing, he holds that ‘te 


ne ining, nc mmu 
ways in which emotions and fetiop 
can develop have nothing distinctive 
about them that is not shared wtb.^- 
countless other natural and artifea 
processes” (the sun rising and settlM 
a volcano exploding). At b bkw.u 
appeals to' the tOgent reprcsentaKaw 
feeling-sequences arc disqualified » 
explanations of the humane powet d 
music to move - but is tor bk* 
well-aimed? For another, he dedats 
that analogies between musical^ 
ences and natural vocal expression sit 
valid “only if the thought of a wk*? 
present to the listener", which n 
mostly won’t be. So much for charac- 
terizations of musical passages as ^ 
tions, sudden doubts, reassurance 
conclusions - and for the advice tfttf 
performer has had from his leachs* 
You must play this as if you «« 
singing it’’! (And can I not reals, 
after a fraught confrontation with o** 
f seniors, that I was reacting « I 


Evolving 

minds 





Our Knowledge of the G rowth of 
Knowledge! Popper or Wittgenstein? 
by Peter Mum 

Rout ledge & Kcgan Paul, £17.95 
ISBN 0710204604 


One of the topics discussed in this book 
Is evolutionary epistemology" and in 
Professor Munz's hands this proves to 
have n number of strands. To start 
with, Miinzis interested in the analoiry 
between the biological evolution or 
species by mutatfon and natural selec- 
tion and the Popperian evolution of 
theories by conjecture and refutation. 

Munz is not an entirely uncritical 
admirer of Popper. He is uneasy about 
i opper s dependence on the corres- 
pondence notion of truth, and prefers 
to think Df theoretical progress In 
terms of Increnshig explnnntory pow- 
er. in I (self tins isn t a bad suggestion: 
the major objection to Popper is the 
gap between nis falsificatioiust episte- 
mology and his metaphysics of corres- 
pondence. But unfortunately Munz 
™“. n f T«nlly seem to be thinking on 
this level. Rather he says: 

... we cannot achieve objectivity 
by. separating the world from the 


mind. In order to do so we would 
have to separate our knowledge of 
*° rid (mmd) from the wlrld! 
This cannot be done because wc 
cannot have knowledge of the world 
without having knowledge of the 

Stftj- characteristic. Munz 
often Hghts upon sensible suggestions 
but then shows himself too be at sea in 

mm5 Ur S U, ?? nB , ? ues - 711115 consider 
0ther strands ,n Ws 
epistemology", Like a 
numbei of other contemporary philo- 
sphere, Munz thinks that the conncc- 

eDisteSUinal b ° 08ical evoluti on and 
epistemology is more than Just an 

ana ogy: a ^naturalized” epistemoIoS 

«f\ rcCogn ? c l,le evo MSS 

snrilvVn 0 naturai,stic approach necegl 
Snin f !° sonie fc lnd of eplste- 
mologlcal fatalism, rs a number of 

contemporary philosophers seem to 
„„«Vr n2 ’ S answors t0 *hese funher 

transcends the purely biploglcal, and 
eventually reaches a stngo where coot 
sdouaness, and an open society, 
together produce science. But he also 


attachea importance to a curious 
“Anthropic Principle”, a kind Sf 
Darwmian transcendental argument 

J' h ^, rgues , fl P[ iori that the world 
must be such that we could have 

Whl V 5i°f Ur inte !i eclual abilities in it. 

Mlft Sl?HK We havc ? volved biologi- 
cally should be a particularly suitable 

rondurinn 1 m taC H 8 a trans “ndcntal 
Kmclupon, Munz does not tell us. (He 

might just as well say: the world muS 
be sucli that we coJld have split B 
J' invented the wheel, or played 
Dingo, or whatever.) F * 

Son'frfS SS elS? 
^ P oX P of°TTKuh 0 „ n 5 

EaSassse 


aad interesting. Can aphiloso- 
phy of science be distilled from the 
[j«Jwy of iidetwe? How can systems of 

ihfn/T L be « ratl P na!, y subverted if 
standards of rationality are system- 

SS6£ Aad - a5 before 3 , Munzfflc 
intuitions are reasonable enough We 
JK* Set a normative phfiosophy of 

3«ssiBg-3i- 


of my 

to my father- though no thOughtofinj 
rather was present to me at the mm 
S imilarly, Budd maintains thattf* 
‘Ogies with “the non-verbal behalf 


Og ...... uiv nuii-fumii «•— 

raf expression of emotion" are usd* 



j — ” — r~ ••**'*«** vi vruvuvn , 

because it is "capable of represefl®! 

idest differences betf#j 


UHlUVi 

i 
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ai points. And the glib way in which 
anothr kQle - S £ oni 0,16 such bromide to 

P ^ c l U,C x k i y becomes tiresome, *° 

the P hlnrh^ according to 

“aamed. His accounts of other 
philosophers are generally accurate 

BB'Skiai.ai 


only the crudest 

emotions”; on the contraiy. JP 
simple “behavioural expressions » 
m context, be fraught with Dieawl' 

fpxm.... ,1 _1 7_T 


The view 
from the 
Treasury 


purports to record a coherent period 
from “an almost unstoppable wave of 
demand on public funds" to “a sandy 
beach with the tide almost out of 
sight", that period runs from I960 to 
1978 not 1980. Indeed Carswell's 
lowest point described in the UGC 
Annual Survey for 1975-76 as marking 
“a decisive downturn in . . . the 
growth of resources” and "a deep and 
damaging uncertainty” occurred five 
years betore the nadir of the 1981 cuts. 


Robbins ignored Anderson’s implica- 
tions for the funding of higher educa- 
tion with the result that Gn 


i.rird, the author's perspective is 
deeply coloured by his background 
and training. This is a Treasury view of 
the period, not an educationist's nor a 


vwniui, dc rraugnt wuu 
(Compare theatrical perfornawj 
1 then consider s * 


a i pcnuiUN-r; 
symphonies. P 
aqjy insenslti«J 


and 

general Budd is'nota MV ... 

the bearing of context upon 
and indeed to the bearing of 
context: would western art-music®*" 
been such as.we now appreciate a. W 1 
there had never been such a 
opera, (a form which Budd 

invokes)? There are possible mKPy 
which. toe available music wouW/JJ 
“exjrianation" in any of the 




The iuues Munz raises here are both 




explanation" in any ot meiw^ ij/ 
Buad aims to rebut. Our actual * 
is different, and our actual an®** ^5- 


» uuxerem, ana our acruai 
better grounds for valuation "..y 

rniirc* ««. 


course,” argument and 
than- he ever allows. 


Dayid Papineau 


David Murray 


DavldMUrrdy is lecturer In 
at Birkbeck College, UM 
also a music critic forint 
the BBC. 


Times and the 


Government and the Universities in 


Government 

Britain: progrem meand performance 
1960-1980 

Cambridg^ niversit y £l9 - 50 
ISBN 052125826 X 


John Carswell was a Treasury official 

J Traocnru nupecnr nn 


oiooecarac me 

ihe Robbins Committee, then 
■ — - — branch in the new 


1 

became the Treasury assessor on 
lohhins Committee, then head of 
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the period, not an educationist 
vice chancellor's. 

But it is this characteristic which 
gives the book its special interest. 
Time and again events which we have 
come to tnxe for granted appear to 
take on a new contemporary signifi- 
cance. Thus the outlines of the 1962 
crisis when the Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, Henry Brooke, reported to 
the House that Ihe Government had 
been unable (for the first time) to meet 
ihe universities’ branch in the new the UGC’s financial demands for the 
Department of Education and Science coming quinquennium, are well 
aMlater Secretary of the University known. What is not well known is that 
Grants Committee from 1974-77 be- the Treasury had deployed a (Jarratt- 
fore leaving the civil service to become like) cost-effectiveness argument 

Secretary of the British Academy. His against the UGC nor that it had 
book written in an elegant, witty and mounted a case for “tunnelling 
mandarin style, represents one of the through the hump", as it did again in 

. , m.p 1978, because it expected student 

numbers to fall in the later 1960s in line 
with the 18-year-old age group. Cars- 
well draws special attention to govern 
nu»nt failure, in Hisem the lone- tern 


jovcrnincnt 
found itself committed to signing what 
Carswell, as an cx-Treasury man, calls 
“a blank cheque”. 

The book is essential reading for its 
account of the Robbins Committee at 
work, and particularly its assessment 
of Shearman's decisive minority sub- 
mission. It throws new light on the 
background to Crosland’s 1965 Wool- 
wich speech on polytechnics and ihe 
binary line, and on the origins uf the 
introduction of the overseas fee dif- 
ferential in 1966. (As in 1979 there was 
no consultation with the Ministry of 
Overseas Development or the Foreign 
Office before tnc differential was 
announced.) It also gives an assess- 
ment of the UGCs apparatus and 
thinking on various issues which 
should provide much food for though! 
for the Croham Commit ice. It was, for 
example, the UGCs caution in resist 


ing any general rise in fees, because it 
thought 


DQU&i W linen m 

mandarin style, represents ~. ...» 
most Important contributions to our 
understanding of how British higher 
education has reached its present 
crisis. 


that it would lose its control 
over” planning and that universities 
might take more students than it 
wanted them to, that was a contribu- 
tory factor to the differential increase 
in overseas fees in 1966. The UGC 
maintained the block grant principle, 
he argues, partly because it was keen 
to protect institutional autonomy but 
also for its own self defence because if 



John Carswell: Insights into policy-making 


particular developments or subjects 
' so “the Committee 


msk. well draws special attention to go 

In spite of its somewhat omniscient ment failure to assess the long-term 

title, however, Government and the implications of the 1962 Anderson 

Universities needs to be read with some Report on student awards which set 

caution. First, it is the personal record the existing pattern for student means 
of a participant, extremely valuable tested grants. The Anderson Commit- 

L n [ tk. incinhre it «iOi>c intn tnf" UUI ilsplf HK essential I V a tidvinC UD 


tauuuu. i list, ii « uiv t'vi.w.i.i 

of a participant, extremely vmuaoic icsieu grams, i nc nuutisun ^mniii- 
because of the insights it gives into tee saw itself as essentially a tidying up 
policy-making, but necessarily only a exercise and took no account of the 
partial view. Second, in so tar as it likely expansion post-Robbms while 


were eannarkei 
would ran the risk of starting an 
avalanche of competing interests and 
new responsibilities which it was not 
equipped to deal with”. 

Perhaps the most salutary aspect of 
this account is the revelation of the 
power of the Treasury and of officials 
generally and of their attitudes to 
higher education. Carswell himself 


may havc been a less than whole- 
hearted expansionist at the time of 
Robbins but the Second Permanent 
Secretary at the DES referred to the 
new universities as the Universities of 1 


ing the UGC, that the loss of the 
capital programme and the guaranteed 
50 per cent inflation proofing would 


Noddyland. Internal rivalries played 
their part in policy formation; the old 


per cent inflation proofing 
not effect the planned growth of 
universities was a “revelation that the 


Ministry of Education at Curzon Street 
prepared Crosland's Woolwich speech 
without consulting its newly acquired 
universities’ branch still located 


traditional special relationship (be- 
tween universities and government) 
need not be respected”. 

There are many conclusions to be 
drawn from this account of a formative 


near 


Keeping 
in shape 



Higher Education and the American 

Resurgence 

by Frank Ne w man 
Cimegie Foundation for the 

wSK?“ h, " 8 - S9 - 5n 

flieFutorj of Graduate Education 
Wiled by Bruce L. R. Smith 
S^P^titudon, $10.95 
ISBN 08157 7995 X 
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ries to meet future challenges, The 
challenges are not surprising - an 
increased dependence on foreign 
trade, the new technologies and the 
computer revolution, the necessity to 
retain American leadership in research 

iLa nf rtonHaf/lc in 


rei&IIl icuuciamp icsttnui 

and the improvement of standards in 
higher education. The suggested puli- 


tually all fields, and their proportions 
have not dramatically Increased. Only 
Asian-Americans have increased, and 
they are now over-represented, parti- 
cularly in the sciences. 

These two books are, in a sense, 
handbooks for future developments in 
American higher education. They 
have the imprimatur of key agencies 
and both are informative, well 


UIIU l -uni 

documented and carefully argued. 
— iul for 


They will be particularly uset 
charting how the advanced levels of 


American higher education will re- 
cm ' 


nigner cuucauuii. i ire 
cles for meeting them arc alsu not 
particularly surprising or innovative, 
although their implementation would 
certainly make n difference in higher 
education. There Is no detailed analy- 
sis of undergraduate education - the 

focus of some other recent Influential Aithnnh 

Newman does, however, Pnillp w. All Pacn 


the Treasury in Richmond Square, 
where it shared offices with the office 
of the Minister for Science. The media 
also influenced decisions: the publicity 
occasioned by student radicalism of 
the late 60s and early 70s dealt a fetal 
blow to universities in the minds of 
ministers. Not only did “the bounce go 
out of the programme” but ministers 
stopped mentioning universities in the 
same breath as hospitals and schools in 
their speeches. 

There is much in this book that 
confirms the premises of Hcclo and 
Wildavsky’s Private Governance of 


..riod in British higher education, but 
let me mention two of Carswell’s most 


pointed obiter dicta: the first is that 
while the DES may think in student 


numbers, the Treasury only thinks in 
is wny every Secret- 


resources and that , 
ary of State is forced to see how he can 
bring costs down. The second is that 
what, in the 1960s, was said to be a 
great strength of the UGC, that it did 
not run the universities, proved in the 
1970s when they were so much more 
costly, to be its greatest source of 
weakness. , .... 

The great merit oi this book is that it 
is realistic about what happened. The 


mueiihsii ■■■»>» I T 

spond to the challenges of the next few 
years. 


Public Money. Apart from Lord Rob- 
itedi 


from these informative 
lejwhi 6 !’ K “depression" in Amcr- 
r education is over and those 
for decision-making are 
i Uniatlc . aboul the future. 


Many Imponderables continue, of 
’iudina the 


- , — r-mwiauiH tummuc, ui 

inTH' , ^8 the fiscal situation 

nnmu i. ? n £‘ term stBte of the cco- 
efti?M*i^ U or short run, higher 
tea? tL SCems ln relatively good 
k Z; u s t B , te s. which provide the 


sertrfr * re of.fundlng for the public 
H°‘ American higher education, 
feww 0 en generous in the past 
whirl?!? 1 *' enrolment declines 
rail J predicted have not occur- 


mr>7l. W f. re Predicted have not oceur- 
fttewnf dBCrcase in the size of the 


focus 

reports, ncni".... •; — •• 

propose that the Idea of service to 
society be stressed and opportunities 
for community and social service be 
included as part of the undergraduate 
experience. This volume Is much more 
concerned with the provision of high- 
level technical personnel, with re- 
search and development and with 
linking Ihe universities with industry. 
There are a range of specific sugge^ 
tions embedded In this overall analysis 
of trends and issues. _ 

The Future of Graduate Education u 
a collection of essays bv establishment 
figures. Three out of nine chapters 
deal specifically with rnduate educa- 
tion in engineering and computer sci- 
ence. Despite severe problems during 
the past decade, the authors of these 
essayffind American graduate ediua- 
tionln relatively good shape, dlhoug 
careful planning must now take place 
in order to ensure that it responds to 


Professor Altbach is- director of the 
Comparative Education Centre. State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 


bins, tiie views of educationists seem 
simply to have had no impact; only 
Crosiand, among ministers, ajmeara to 
have had views worth recording and 
Shirley Williams’s 14 points rafeno 
more than a cursory reference. The 
crudal decisions nre always financial. 
The oil crisis of 1973-74 was “a 
crippling blow” and the Chancellors 
announcement, made without consult- 


story it has to tell will not please the 
Idealis ' ’ 


JM «JJsts and mny depress even the 
pragmatists but needs to be read by all 
those interested In the future policy 
options for higher education. 


M. L. Shaftock 


A/. L. Shattock is registrar of the 
University of Warwick. 


tFe current “excellence" 

in education has streng- in order to ensure hu.l » — - - 

IhfrnT >hose i ai >ch as the authors of future trends. 

SR * 0 flumes, who are concerned There has been a dramatic chmge in 

!2_ ^? c overall imorovement of Dost- the academic labour market in trie 


I. ; volumes, who are concerned There hasbeenadramauccmuigc». 

I':. ^55* overall improvement of post- the academic labour market Jn the 

SSy education, with research United Sutes. Graduate enrolments 
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T M«. even meu u,u. ...gjneering, but most 

gS er Nation and the American dramatically hi the humanities an 
EduSZ nce and The-State of Graduate social sciences. The j 

iCS Products of the “estab- teaching jobs mht^er edition 
i" and have blue-ribbon spon- been very limited, altl “”}$J£ 



sponsored tho uun — — % iu. failure oi 

w! “ ch resulted in Bruce L. able consequences for the future oi 

vott* coUection of essays. Both teaching and toainA ■ ^ t 

^gnei provide very useful perspec- There is alw a problem o : fee mainre 

sducatinn statU8 of American higher nance of facilities for rese_ ^ 

also mf?’ are we B documented and graduate teaching. Univei^ of 

future a ran g e suggestions for mes and laboratones are now ^ 

S PoUcy. Frank Nevman, former 


D I® policy, 

Gsifcrf the University of Rhode 


llln rf ’ .-vtmn w , X1 „ um 

S? 1 * bead of the infiuentiai 
Bs Wri, 0 t2*9pu ran,lssl0n of the States, 
aho thi» t 4 B /« are complete, and 
vulurneri m08t ln ® Uend ai of the 1 two 



maintenance 
money 


was a means 
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was 
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una ine American aems in minorities, 

Iscusses the role of post- that, for the uj 05 * 5 Mtlmanlcs con- 

the uSrt r Sl ucaaon coptentrating on . particularly biaduMd^^u , 

.. university sector (there is hardly tinue to be ondcrrepre«n ,ea m . 
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Social Anthropology in Perspective 

The Relevance of Social Anthropology 

I. M. LEWIS 


The Category of the Person 


it iU* 

A newre™..! edition of . highly «•“*£?!”* JS' 0 ,; 
duciion to eocifll anihropolopy , finijublohed in 1976. It 


“gory 

Anthropology, Philosophy, History 

Edited by MICHAEL CARRITHERS, STEVEN 
COLLINS and STEVEN LUKES 


the concept that people have of themselves as a ‘person’ is 
one of the most intimate notions that they hold, ln this 


with the leading ideas of Marx, Freufl ana unw 
joining forces with historians, political sciemsrs, and 

psychologists. 

Vkm 0 521 30854 2 Hard coven £22 A0 net 

jggpp. u i Paperback £7.95 net 


volume, anthropologists, philosophers, and historians 
examine the notion of the person in different cultures, pan 


F the person 

and present. 

J/?w. 0 521 25909 6 

0 521 27757 4 


Hard covers £27.50 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 


Powers of Theory 

The State, Capitalism and Democracy 

ROBERT ALFORD and ROGER FRIEDLAND 


Age Class Systems 

Social Institutions and Polities based on Age 
BERNARDO BERNARDI 


The authors evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of the 
three major theoretical perspectives on thenaiure of the 
state- ‘pluralist', 'managerial’ and class . They go on to 

present a new, syntheiicframework for a more comprehen- 
sive theory of the state. 

‘ Hard covers £30.00 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 


SISpp 


0 521 30349 4 
0 521 31635 9 


In this book, Bernardo Bernard!, one of the pioneers of the 
anthropological study of age class systems, provides a way 
of making sense of the diversity of such systems by analy- 
sing cross-culturally their common features and the pattern 
of nieir differences. 

192 pp. 0 521 30747 3 Hard coven £22 JO net 

0 521 31482 8 Paperback £7.95 net 
Cambridge Studies in Social Anthropology 57 


Neighbours: The Work of Philip 

Abrams 

martin BULMER 


Encyclopedia 
: Caribbean 


of 


The Cambridge 
Latin America and the 
Edited by SIMON COLLIER, HAROLD 
BLAKKEMORE and THOMAS E. SKIDMORE 


have neighbours, yet what is their sociological significance ? 
What kinds of eveiyday contact, help and support dothev 
give? Why is social distance and even conflict also charac- 
teristic of relations between neighbours? 


. a splendid achievement, a triumph of condensation, 
well-written, edited and illustrated, This encyclopedia 
breaks new around ... an essential work of reference lor 


2 76pp. 


0 521 32005 4 
0 521 31296 5 


Hard covers £27.50 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 


anyone stuping, "living in or doing business with Latin 
nd the Caribbean.' The Geographical Magazine 
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Bohr’s 

genius 

Nleh Bohr; a centenary volume 
edited by A. P. French 
and P. J. Kennedy 
Harvard University Press. £16.50 
ISBN 0674 62415 7 

In a rather curious respect Niels Bohr 
was one of the mosr remarkable physi- 
cists -indeed, one of the most remark- 
able scientists - of all time. His 
reputation and achievements place 
him alongside Einstein and Ruthcr- i 
ford as an outstanding figure in 20rh- i 
century physics , one of the creato rs of / 
our modern view of rhe physical world. c 
Author of the quantum theory of the » 
atom, guiding spirit of quantum K 
mechanics and leading contributor to pJ 
nuclear physics, his genius has been li« 
almost universally recognised. m, 

But nick up almost anv of his key ca 
scientific papers, especially those on de 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


* bem ml liy tin.- old uiuifcqiiafe cmicun- 

R liiali/jtiijn t tu tin* other, liis scientific 
p them iev, freed from these bonds of 
mm l.mgiiiigc. inevitably seemed contra- 
die lor) when framed, as they had 
necessiriJy to be. in language. ' 

A concern with the problems of 
language has of course been n domi- 
nant feature of 2H(h -century philoso- 
phy. But Bohr’s concern with the 
inadequacy of language for (lie de- 
scription of nature has been almost 
uniuuc among practising scientists. 
And even for those who are not 
interested in the technicalities of phy- 
sics per sc , this make him a particularly 
fascinating figure. Moreover, his abil- 
ity to go straight to the fundamentals of 
u problem and his constant awareness 
of the inudcauacies of human com- 
munication also permeated his life 
outside physical research so that this 
too acquires an interest above that of 
the typical scientist. And while the 
revolution in physics over which he 
presided was a highly technical affair, 
his own papers, focusing on broad 
conceptual issues, were often written 
in non -technical language. His role as a 
teacher and spiritual head of the j 
physics comm unity, his pofit ical acti vi- s 
lies in respect of the atomic bomb, and 
many other aspects of his life and work I 
can nil be appreciated without any a 
deep knowledge of physics. a 

Capitalizing on this, thu r 


r"i » — / ,7 1 ZJ ui uiiysiu, 

quantum theory, antf you will find Capitalizing on this, this centenary 
therein a mass of yagancs, ineonsis- volume is aimed at a wide audience 

tendes and outright contradictions. And wliilc it is less likely to reach such 

S h ntkM 0 l d con.^mn any ordinary an audience than the earlier Einstein 
ThC Very pape ^ centenary volume (also edited by A P 
!h2 his r l c f ,u ‘ a1l ? J1 ' and French) to which it is a companion i 

* *Jlt bI,shcd .' 00 ,hc ^miliar pic- should be well appreciated by those 

esm stssjisss 

namlcs here accepted and there re- 
jected, and with no apparent rules as to /*>( m ~m 

when or wherefore. ■ 

So has the whole communis of UIU 

physicists been duped for rhe past 70 
years? Hardly. If anything . Bohr’s 

genius has been under- appreciated. In IS Ll)|fl OP 

the face of bis obvious abilities, the ^ 
inconsistencies and contradictions 

wS! e int£?2 ??^ ed * forgiven - Bu| il Biophysics and Biochemistry 
was In those very inconsistencies nnH □» r t . ' 


Cold 

storage 


was in those very inconsistencies, and 
in the subtlety of thought underlying 
them, that his genius found express- 
ion, He did not Fall foul of the usual 
rules .by which scientists ate judged , 
because bis peculiar contribution to 
science transcended those rules. 

Whereas most scientists are con- 
cerned with the relatively straightfor- 
ward task of describing and theorizing 
about natural phenomena as they 
appear, using generally accepted con- 
cepts, Bohr was concerned with the 
much more difficult one of concep- 
tualizing our knowledge of nature in 
term she knew to be inadequate. Very 
early in his scientific career he recog- 
nized something that almost every 
other physicist of the period consis- 
tently shirked; that the subatomic 
world treated with the help of quantum 
physics cannot be described consis- 
tently in terms of the space-time 
concents of visualization, characteris- 
tic of classical physics and of our 
ordinary everyday language. The 
effects or this recognition were two- 
fold. On the one hand, It freed Bohr to 
move scientifically ahead of his con- 
temporaries, most of whom were still 

Views of 
the sea 

Satellite Oceanography? 

an Introduction for oceanographers 
and retnote-ttiuf ngsdendBls 

byI.S. Robinson 

Ellis Horwood, £42.50 

ISBN 0853 12 5988 

Methods of Satellite Oceanography 

by R. H. Stewart 

University of California Press, £ 32,75 
1SBN0520042263 

Then i arc manv reasons why nations 
haw developed space programmes - 
military reconnaissance, defence, tele- 
communications, astronomical rc- 
■ search, meteorological data collection , 
and the observation of the Earth 

2K8} sens,n S) for environmental 
scientific research and resources moni- 
toring However, although the oceans 
«wer the majority of the surface of the 
Earth, have a major Influence on our 
weather, and are intrinsically impor- 
tant as a source of food, as n medium of 
transport and as n sink for waste of all 
kinds, the enormous costs involved in ■ 
space exploration preclude the de- 
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at Low Temperatures 
by Felix Franks 

Cambridge University Press. £25 00 
ISBN0521 263204 

The * tresSes bavlronmerifal chilling 
and freezing are major ecological fac- 
tors determining the natural distribu- 
tmn of microorganisms, plants and 
animals. Not only is the precise way bv 
which organisms tolerate low tempera- 
tures m extreme environments such as 
polar and alpine regions of obvious 
scientific interest, there are also prac- 

ofe 1 1? d h«° n h miC BS ^ cls - For exam- 
rfi« haS / bee " ca,c ul»ted that a 

the "fn£ C h C !r nUerade ) increm ent in 
the frost hardiness of wheat would 

allow cultivation in areas which are at 
present marginal because of cold 

fi r ^'iIf SU il llng in a P° tcn ‘«I increase 
S«nH d a W n heat P^nction of betweeS 

"J?* 40 P« “nt. Similar figures 
: tempeiwe crop,. olher 

Low temperatures are being used in 

fr^ssaarf 

of very sophisticated and 

onE 5yslem * s °tely for oceano- 
graphic purposes. 

inlmiSJi "A we ? ,her satellites - 

fete* 

'SSVSStfa by occanol 

£ “ SS®* SBASATi Was developed to 
Ihc Possibility of using 
SSSSP" ’"“"nnents for oceanc£ 
SffiltK 1 ?* WOlk - Thou S h teun- 
in Slrirt?* F° WC u er ' !t onl y survived 
n bout three manths- 
been SEJXSS follow-on satellite haJ 
P fe d an i 11 ' wiU »» several 
years before further radar-tvoe 

BefoSFttt s f ato i Utc * are hunched! 

satoShef "te ,n,rod “ c tIon of weather 
satolhtes, oceanographers were vir- 
tually unaware ortho possibilities of 
,he “tews from space, but 
most oceanographers today would 

M^SwissS 

comimiiilcy. However, although sever! 

al conference proceedings andspecial- 

S.hSte li0,U of , articl « have P been 

SJSSSEL2JH* of,he «se 
or satellite data in oceanography, these 

two books represent the first attempts 


result uf the affection that Bohr has 
line excited in nil who have met or studied 
' °* with him, bin this Bohr volume is 
h-’ 1, undiiubiL'dly an improvement on its 
h.ui predecessor, itself a popular success. 

A briii I 30 short essays by eminent 
of physicists and historians, some rc- 
mi- ininiscent. others analytical, arc inter- 
iso- spersed with a selection of Bohr’s own 
•he writings, while in the wide margins a 
de- large number of shorter quotations 
ost and excerpts provide a sort of counter- 
sis. point to the main text. The choice of 
101 contributors is excellent and ao- 
iy- propriate, (he choice of historians in 
r y panicular being far better than one 
generally expects from scientific com- 
oi memoratives. The articles themselves 
« contain little that is new. but this is 
n- authoritative stuff and the overall 
l e standard is high. Although Bohr’s 
is concern with language is not perhaps 
’! given rhe emphasis it deserves histor- 
* ,cnl| V-. if is a difficult topic to discuss 
c explicitly and one with which the 
. mstonans themselves are still only 
, slovvI y coming to crips. In all other 
respects, from Bohr’s science to his 
1 philosophy, his personality to his poli- 
tics. the coverage is thorough and 
sympathetic. 

For those already familiar with Niels 
uoftr, this volume provides an enjoy- 
able companion. For those who do not 
“ yet know much about him and 
would like to leam more, it provides a 
pleasant and inform ative introduction. 

John Hendry 

John Hendry is author of "The Crea- 
tionof Quantum Mechanics ” (Reldel, 
1984) and editor of "Cambridge Phy- 

,he Thirties " (Adam Hilger, i 

ivss) ( 

long-term maintenance of a variety of 
biological material. At the tempera- . 
tiire of liquid nitrogen (minus 196 i 
degrees contigrade) survival of cells is c 
thought to be independent of the i 
period of storage and biological sys- c 

Ifa'hi are i con ^ i * red to be genetically t 
stable. In addition, the destructive t 
powers of freezing are used for the ti 
removal of waits and surface tumours a 

and in the relief of pain. Finally, rapid l< 

“S ng !s . used “ a physical fixation ii 

technique m such ultras tructural stu- p 

QW» as freeze-fracture electron micro- h 
scopy, 

As the vast literature on physical b 
chemistry and biophysics at low 
emperatures and the effects of low it 

wS^” t J ,rCS on 8 wide ran 8c of cl 

biological systems is scattered a! 

throughput the specialist journals, it is tr 

E^ IVa KV hat 8 comprehensive al 

JJSJ ftiompted by a single st 

hls mtroduction to ft 

r ela . live y short book, Professor jt 

Franks clearly states that this is not his oi 

intention; rather, he hopes to “sketch b 

out the overlapping areas and disci- tc 

pnnes where the interested student o 

must search for the solution to the 
many unresolved problems”. Not only at 
does this approach attempt to bridge te 
the various scientific disciplines, it also o! 
tries to relate the response of blologl- lit 
cal systems to low temperatures Tn w 
biophysical terms. „ 
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(Copenhagen, ( 1M4). ' n Conver “‘ io " wl,h Werner Hefeenbeu 


freezing of aqueous solutions and the 
effects of such changes on biological 
molecules. Here, Franks attempts to 
explain these often difficult phe- 
nomena with simple examples, useful 
diagrams and the essentiafmatliema- 
a basic grounding in 
thermodynamics and physical chemis- 
^ be ea assumed. However, 
although the behaviour of proteins at 
low temperatures is discussed at length 
' n8 “ 7 - pa S e chapter, the well-known 
phenomena of thermotropic be- 

ln Hnirf SI d latcr al phase separaUons 
in lipid bilayers antf biological mem- 
brancs are dismissed in three pages. 

Part two deals with the effects or low 
temperatures on cellular systems, in- 
C '™1 freezing avoidance and resist- 
ance to freezing in natural environ- 
ments, cryopreservation, freeze-fix- 
ation techniques for electron micro- 
“ORy* ■"*» the technology of the ftozen 
food industry. However, as these sub- 
jects are disoissed from the perspective 

‘Jteptiysical chemist rather than the 
biologist, this has resulted in an In- 


The first half of the book represents 
a concise review of the physicalproces- 
ses occurring during the cooling and 

at producing comprehensive textbooks 
of satellite oceanography for advanced 

undergraduates and postgraduates. As 

such, they are both successful and will 
be much appreciated by those of us 


UH9 IMUIVWU All Oil 111- 

tcrating if rather idiosyncratic review 
of the literature. 

The section on vitrification provides 
an extremely useful definition of the 
terminology and a critical assessment 
of the vanous claims made in the 
hterature However, many biologists 
will consider the chapters on the 
response toC ceUs to the stresses associ- 
2Sl*2 th Bering and thawing less 

mSlShL k rath = r conventional 
approach has been taken, the human 

u « n 6 active instruments, we* 
can determine information about the 
5?"°™ tepography of the sea, the 
shape of the geoid, wave directions 
wavelengths, wave heights, current 
and near-surface wmd speeds. 

Alt nqugh_ the general coverase of 


pnneiplea involved in trying to gather 
quanlitative scientific data from a 
dtstance of 800-900 kilometres above 
Inf of dlc Faith and to those 
satellite systems and instruments cur- 
remly available. There 

mothoda by which radiation from V a- 
rtoua pan. of the electromamertc 
spectrum can be used; visible radiation 
can be rued to itndy t™®to ur of hS 
oceans, from which we can determine 
the concentrations of various * ?, 
ponded or dissolved materials in th« 

to determ me sea-surface temnpro 
indactively^By 

fflWfflfcrsrssi; 

mine sea-surface temperature and the 
toughneu of the aurftueof tlm aea. ^ 
active, we mean a radar-type Instni- ' 
mom which generates the mlcrowivS 

STaHheS d ° W ■ to the surfac6 

and receives the reflected 
signal when it arrives back at the 


votes more attention to the baric’ 

3 EF«frsSS 

^ e 4“ g of ,hc ^ “ 

5m^ an L p e ’ fhe determination of the 
temperature ^ of the sea; data tradi- 

few and f ar betweU A* 

SSSrSaseJi 
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le erythrocyte/sodium chloride/glycerol 
il 'system being used yet again as a typical 

0 example of what happens to cells 
during freezing and thawing. The ra- 
il cent literature on cell packing and 
i- unfrozen volume are ignored andthere 
n is mo speculation on the effects of 
i- freezing and cooling on membrane- 
, associated pumps, the phase be- 
t haviour of membrane lipids, or the 

1 integrity of the cytoskelcton, Surely 
i the author dues not consider that 

- freezing injury can be analysed geaer- 
s ally In terms of osmotic stress and 

- ignore all the other phenomena Ve 
presents so dearly in the cmWci w 

t tions, such as the change in pH kb 

• protein denaturation. 

Although the author may have ovet- 

• estimated the average biologist’s grasp 
■ of thermodynamics, most biologists 

• working on the effects of low tempwa- 
i lures will find this book valuable, 

particularly for the initial chapters on 

> physical chemistry. | know of no 

> equivalent in troduction. 

' G. J. Morris 

ft n member of the 
scientific staff of the Culture Centre of 
Algae and Protozoa al the Institute of 
Terrestrial Ecology, Cambridge. 

A paperback edition of Ruth Moore’s 
book on Niels Bohr: the man, hit 
science, and the world they changed has 
been published by MIT Press at 19.95. 

few minutes and give values of sea- 
surface temperatures on a grid with a 
spacing of about one kilometre and 
with a sensitivity of a small fractionofa 
degree Celsius. Thus, many fine de- 
tails of the pattern of sea-surface 
temperatures can be revealed instant- 
y.even though this would be extreme- 
ly difficult or even impossible to detect 
by traditional methods. Moreover, 
such satellite scans are now made 
several times a day. 

However, although satellites can , 
provide vast amounts of data that were 
not obtainable before, I would not 
wish to suggest that these new teebni- 
of gathering data from satellites 
will render conventional oceano- 
graphic cruise work obsolete; satellite 
data do have their drawbacks. For 
example, in the case of temperature, J 
cruise ship can take measurements of 
temperature versus depth, whereas the 
satellite is able to gather data only 
about the surface. Thus, satellites 
provide oceanographers with a valu- 
able source of data which augments 
but does not replace conventional dat* 
sources. 

Arthur Cracknell _ 

A rthur Cracknell is professor of ft 60 **, 
deal physics at the University oj 
Dundee. 
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BOOKS 

Leaving 

behind 

consensus 

ranges to Social Policy 
aUtd by Richard Berthoud 
Qowt, £17.50 
ISBN0566050110 
He Future of Welflire 

edited by Rudolf Klein and 
Michael O’Higgins 

Blackwell, £19.50 and £8.50 
1SBN0631 14203 7 and 14024 5 

When the Beveridge Report was pub- 
lished, Harold Nicolson noted in his 
diary that “the Tory line seems to be to 
welcome the Report in principle, and 
then to whittle it away by detailed 
criticism. They will say that it is all very 
splendid and Utopian, but we can only 
begin to know whether we can afford it 
when we have some idea what our 
foreign trade will be like after the 
war". 

Three decades later, Robson and 
Crick’s symposium on The Future of 
the Social Services (1970) contained 
numerous warnings that welfare 
spending could not rise indefinitely 
and that the future goals required 
“considerable clarity of definition"; 
one contributor even entitled his essay 
“Which Social Services Can We 
Save?". The welfare state's existence 
has never been taken for granted, but 
it is really only since the arrival of the 
Thatcher Government that the rhetor- 
ic of crisis has become deafening. 

The “crisis of welfare” appears to 
have two elements. First, there are the 
"abjective" factors of fiscal crisis (so- 
cial expenditure exceeding some 
WKd proportion of GNP), demo- 
graphic chance (particularly the in- 
«asc in the elderly) and bureaucratic 
wn oad. Second, the crisis muy be a 
PwiticaJ construct -part of a Thatcher- 
* s,rate gy to effect a revolution in 


Welfare in 
a declining 
economy 

^jjjtogy and Social Welfare, revised 
K^ 60rKeandPaul Wilding 

WtaneshMishra 
Vh«teheaf,£18.95and£5.95 
, ^071080204 4 a nd 0247 1 

upon a time the welfare state was 
in nniff not 8 ^iect for conversation 
ajfcHk ° r avia2ed company. Of 


ewata Tit wvmze u company, ui 
ftZri’ a * e people knew it was 

WE-*. but th ey did 

Se veS y n 5S 0n ,°[P i . c climate of the 
f«w state"? ei Bbties made the wel- 
suitabk • J^ ra a case £or equally 
describe Social scientists 

P SjjSy*, 1 breakdown in the 
sensus. po ^ hca *. Md economic con- 

ten£5 iL? 16 !® b° oks offer an ex- 
that aren^? Unt *b e various views 
tuals and°u,5 reva ,! e P t amon B intellect 

PopBtar a aS US*? remains 


public altitudes (with, presumably, 
tat^ible long-term economic be- 
nefits). And, of course, the two ele- 
ments interact: to view the elderly as a 
burden is to make a political state- 
ment. 

Both of these volumes of essays arise 
from conferences on future trends in 
welfare, with supply-side considera- 
tions firmly In the minds of all partici- 
pants: just what can we afford to 
spend, and on which alternative priori- 
ties, if economic growth continues to 
be poor? The result is two essay 
collections of mixed quality, in which 
contributors grapple with the prob- 
lems of prediction - problems im- 
mediately made explicit by Richard 
Berthoud in the introduction to his 
volume. The welfare consensus may 
appear to be over but, he points out, a 
variety of factors make it difficult to 
see into the future: existing policies 
may contain a formidable weight of 
administrative inertia which inhibits 
reform; a sudden political crisis (not to 
mention the loss of a few marginal 
seats) could fatally weaken the new 
right's hegemony. Above all, econo- 
mic influences are not under the 
control of social policy practitioners or 
pundits. 

Berthoud's contributors clearly 
laboured under these difficulties, and 
found the crystal ball distinctly murky: 
Michael O’Higgins, for example, after 
a very useful survey of fiscal trends, 
can only suggest that the watchword in 
future will be "creativity within con- 
straints”. Hence the Berthoud essays 
are better read as recapitulations of 
current issues than as exercises in 
prediction - as in Robert Pinker's 
survey of the debate on family policy 
and social services, or in Alan Wal- 
ker’s characteristically spirited 
account of the complexity of influences 
that dictate the scope of community 
care for the elderly. Judged in this 
light, the best contribution is probably 
Alan Maynard's elegant essay on how 
performance indicators and efficiency 
incentives can be applied to health 
care. Id a concise yet wide-ranging 
discussion, which should be read 
by all social policy undergraduates, 
Maynard leads the reader gently by the 
hand through topics that have emerged 
strongly in the last ten years, such ns 
measurement by “quality adjusted life 
years”, the fiscal implications of de- 
mographic trends ana the disciplining 
of professional empires. 

The Future of Welfare is a more 
ambitious collection of essays by a 
wider range of authors and, probably 


detected the conflict of values to which 
the welfare state gives rise in the first 
edition of their book published in 

1976- ... 

Mishra joins them in identifying two 
extreme positions, those of the new 
right and the Marxists, and both books 
succeed in highlighting the points 
where the extremes meet. But whereas 
George and Wilding distinguish be- 
tween “reluctant collectivists 'like 
Keynes and Beveridge and Fabians 
like Crosland and Tawney, Mishra 
lumps the two together under the 
heading of social democrats. Mishra s 
fourth alternative is the ideology of 
corporatism particularly as practised in 

As summaries of the political posi- 
tions in question, both boob _ are 
competent and reasonable. Inevitably 
subtleties are lost whenever schools of 
thought are constructed from the pens 
of different authors, and occasionally 
the emphasis is wrong. For example, 
reading the summaries you would not 

Xp with T.mu« ov=r 

occupational pensions. Moreover, 
MisKra is particulars unfair on Hayek 
in accusing him of missing the signm 

* X. m«,i rise to Dower. One 


because of that, it illustrates more 
strongly the strengths anil weaknesses 
of examining the fiscal/iJemngraphic 
aspects of tnc welfare crisis while 
ignoring the political/idcological. For 
while Rudolf Klein and Michael 
O’Hiagins promise in their introduc- 
tion that their aim is to demystify the 
notion of crisis, the whole approach of 
the book seems to he managerial 
rather than ideological- an impression 
that is confirmed for the reader by 
Klein and O’Higgins's dcplurably 
weak conclusion in which, afler wad- 
ing through an ocean of cliches, they 
recommend that future policy should 
be based on "purposeful opportun- 
ism”. Only Peter Taylor-Gooby ex- 
plores different perceptions of the 
crisis by re-presenting his interesting 
work on public attitudes that has 
appeared in book form elsewhere. 

However, the book does have an 
original and very welcome centra! 
theme, pursued by several contribu- 
tors - the relationship between social 
policy and the demands of the labour 
market: hence, for example, John 
Ermisch looks at demograpnic trends 
and future labour market needs; and 
Martin Rein makes the intriguing 
suggestion that the “social welfare 
industry” has been an important 
source of jobs (of a particular type) for 
women. Again, there are immensely I 
useful essays summarizing public ex- 
penditure trends from David Camer- 
on, Colin Gillon and Richard Hem- 
ming, and Michael O’Higgins and 
Alan Paterson. Clearly we need to 
know, with the aid of well presented, 
good empirical analysis like this, what 
nave been the main treads between 
different public expenditure sectors. 

Ultimately, though, what is missing 
from both books is a detailed explora- 
tion of why the Beveridge consensus 
appears to 'have broken up: the reader 
searches in vain for references to 
recent Marxist, feminist and new right 
analyses. It is a pity that neither 
contains an examination of why poli- 
tical priorities have come to be re- 
ordered. 

After all , part of the crisis of welfare 
is the fact that the new runway at Port 
Stanley has priority over raising child 
benefits. 


Social Policy Books from Oxford 


Economic and Social Research Council's 
Inner Cities Research Programme 

General Editor: Victor A. Hausner — ? 

The ESRC Inner Cities Research Programme was set up to examine the nature, 
extent, and causes of urban economic decline in Great Bn tain, and tho 
prospects and requirements lor more successful urban economic adjustment 
within the context of major international, national, and regional structural 
economic changes which are occuiring. 

Sunbelt City? 

A Study of the Economic Change in Britain's M4 Growth Corridor 

Edited by Martin Boddy, John Lovering and Keith Bassett 

A study of economic change, the labour market, anil public policy In Britain's M4 Growth Corridor, 
focusing on the Bristol region 

0 19 B232b5 9. papeiback. Clarendon Pzess C7.95 

The City In Transition 

Policies and Agencies for the Economic Regeneration of 
Clydeside 

Edited by William Laver and Chris Moore 

When moving lowetda a post-industrial economy, the policies (or old manufacturing sectors need to be 
synthesized with policies for supporting new enterprise and the authors consider how this uansttfon 
can be effectively managed for tho Clydeside conurbation 

0 19 823267 5. papeiback. Clarendon Press £7.91 

Crisis in the Industrial Heartland 

A Study of the West Midlands 

Ken Spencer, Andy Taylor, Barbara M. D. Smith, 

John Mawson, Norman Flynn, and Richard Batley 

The authors trace the evolution ol tho economy In a social context. Urey analyse the diauges which 
have taken place In lire economy ol the region and ofle: a lange of explanations (or these. 

0 19 823269 3 , paperback. Clarendon Press £7.96 

The London Unemployment Problem 

Nick Buck, Ian Gordon, and Ken Young 

Examinee the causes el job Iobb and unemployment in London, local responses to the employment 
crisis, and tho policies required to lower Lmibi city unemployment The authors challenge the view 
that decentralization has fatally weakened the London economy. 

0 19 B23263 2, paperback, Clarendon Press £7 95 

Also available 

Income Packaging in the Welfare State 

Martin Rein, Lee Rainwater and Joseph E. Schwartz 

Comperes the distribution of family incomes end the effect o! serial policy on them In the United 
Kingdom, end Sweden. Theta are ihree Interwoveo ihemee . the interaction ot multiple sources tn 
generating (amity income distribution; the dynamic rota of women In the modern welters economy. 

I and ihn tote ol government uanetara In accounting t« tbe economic web being ol lamUlBS In the 
middle of their Ilia course. 

0 19 B2M82 9. Clarendon Prose 60 


John Macnicol 

John Macnicol Is lecturer In social 
policy at Royal Holloway and Bedford 
New College, University of London. 

we can see that, although there was a 
consensus on the stale’s responsibility 
lo provide a minimum of well being for 
its citizens, there was far less agree- 
ment on whose job it was to provide 
goods and services above that mini- 
mum. Conversation about social poli- 
cy could be risqud even then, and if we 
look at the areas of disagreement, for 
example camings-related pensions, we 
see that these are just the issues that 
cause controversy nowadays. 

Second, the relatively rapid increase 
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Involving growth rales twice as high as 
the growth in national incomes, had to 
mean that questions would be raised 
about the political priority that should 
continue to attach to social welfare. No 
government of whatever iwllticalper- 
suasion is going to relish the thought of 
some areas of the public budget grow- 
ing indefinitely al twice the rate of 
other areas. Third, controversy about 
the welfare state all too easily becomes 
confused with controversy about the 
causes of Britain’s comparative econo- 
mic decline. As that decline has 
accelerated in recent years so the 
functioning of the welfare state hos 
come under Increasing scrutiny. 

Is It possible to evaluate the merits 
of thesedifferent views? Both books 
try in different ways. George apd 
Wilding weaken their evaluation by 
drawing mainly on British experience, 
whereas Mishra is more eclectic. In- 
deed in probably the most useful 
discussion of the book Mishra sketches 
the corporate arrangements In 
Sweden and Austria which have en-, 
abted these societies to maintain a high 
commitment to welfare during the 
economic recession. Certainly the ex- 
perience of these countries and others 
must be relevant in judging whether 
the welfare state really is in crisis and if 
so what should be done about it. 

Albert Weale 

Albert Weale is professor of politics at 
the University of East Anglia. 


Oxford University Press 




Technological change: The 
tripartite response, 1982-85 

This book brings together in-depth studies on how employment 
might change in the future, involving a new relationship 
between increasingly sophisticated equipment and the workers 
who use it; on the major provisions of leading collective 
agreements, and on the active steps taken by both employers' 
and workers’ organisations to offset the negative impact of 
technology on the labour force and to provide a safe work 
environment. National and international perspective is given to 
the key issues treated in each chapter, with reports on particular 
countries being followed by more general international reports. 
ISBN 92-2-105162-5 £10 00 

Conditions of work and quality of 
working life: A directory of 
institutions. 

Edited by L. Stoddard. Revised edition 

This new edition of the Directory lists 288 institutions - of which 
over 70 are new entries - in 56 countries, including government 
agencies, employers' organisations, trade unions, research 
institutions and university departments concerned with 
conditions of work and the quality of working life. Up-to-date 
information on staff, funding, activities, training programmes, 
current research projects, meetings and publications is also 
provided. 

ISBN 92-2-105328-8 £13.35 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

Branch Office 

96/98 Marsham Street fflUlOW 

London SW1P4LY 
Tel; 01-828 6401 . 
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transaction books®! BOOKS 


I FRAILTY OF AUTHORITY 

| Edited by Myron J. A ronoff 

I FrulUy oj Authority offers original analyses concerned with understanding 
1 1 political man. Articles cover a wide range of theoretical, conceptual, and 
1 1 methodological approaches in exploring the complex Interrelationships 
! l among socio-economic, cultural and political phenomena. 

If Political Anthropolgy Volume 5 

March 1986 2I3pp lib £26.25 ISBN 0 8873 8 091 3 
pb £11.35 ISBN 0 88738 634 2 

THE COMPUTERISED SOCIETY 

Living and Working in an Electronic Age 
Edited by Edward Cornish 

j Contributors from government, business and academic sectors explore the 
I Impacts that computers will have on such areas as work and careers, 

I education, lifestyle, business and policy making. Computer systems, 
networks, robotics and databases are examined (o show how new 
computer technologies might refashion society. 

November 1985 SCOpp pb £6.20 ISBN 0 930242 27 0 

[ POLICYMAKING UNDER 
ADVERSITY 

Yehezkel Dror 

This book supplements the earlier basic theory and models propounded in 
Dior's Public Policymaking Reexamined by dealing with current trends. 
Together, they supply a complete guide to public policy literature and 
related works. 

February 1986 x+437pp hb c£39.25 ISBN Q 87855 488 2 

POLICY IMPLEMENTATION AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

Israel and the United States 

I Frederick A. Lazln 

J In this provocative book, Frederick Lazln compares two types of political 
r systems (unitary non -federal and pluralist) to show how municipalities In 
Israel, as In the United States, exert considerable Influence on 
' Implementation of notional domestic policies. He argues convincingly that 
unitary systems have many of the same difficulties that their federal 
counterparts have in implementing social welfare policies. 

May 1986 c224pp hb c£26.40 ISBN 0 88728 084 0 

POLICY STUDIES REVIEW ANNUAL, 
VOLUME VII 

Edited by Ray C. Rlst 

Contributors explore decisionmaking and policy orientations In a variety of 
areas ranging from social welfare, education, policy implementation, dull 
liberties, economic regulation, foreign policy, federal funding, and the 
environment to public health care. Six previous volumes (l-Vl) were 
published between 1977 and 1982. Volumes are available singly, or as a 
set 

June 1985 723pp hb £39.60 ISBN 0 88738 008 5 

INFORMATION AND BEHAVIOR, 

VOLUME 1 

Edited by Brent D. Ruben 

Information and Behavior 1 b a new series that provides a forum for the 
presentation, exploration and synthesis of work that seeks to develop our I 
undemanding of the role In society of information and Information 
processing technologies. 

January 1986 XXIV + B21pp kb c£35.60 ISBN 0 88738 000 7 

RACE, CLASS AND POLITICAL 
SYMBOLS 

Rastafari and Reggae In Jamaican Politics 

Anita M. Waters 

This volume centres on the adoption of Rastafarian symbols In the context 
of Jamaica's democratic Institutions, characterised by vigorous 
campaigning, electoral fraud and gang violence. 

Jun« 1985 224ppbb £31.25 ISBN 0 88788 024 7 

All tltlea are available from your ueual Bookseller, In case of 
dUficailty please write to Clio, at the addrese below. CUo, 55 St 
Thoms'* St. Odori 0X1 140 TEL. (0865) 250883. 


T.H.E.S. 

Forthcoming Special 
Book Numbers 

March 21 English 
April 4 Psychology 
April II Law 

April 18 Environmental Sciences 
April 25 Sociology 


SOCIAL POLICY 

Uses for a 

probation 

service 


Social Work, Justice and Control 
by Peter Raynor 
I Blackwell. £19.50 and £9. 95 
ISBN06J1 13731 9 and 13732 7 

The heady expansionist days of the 
English probation system of the 1960s 
when hopes were high for the scientific 
rehabilitation of offenders have long 
departed. For a time at least the 
supposed reformative effect of proba- 
tion came to be seen by policy-makers, 
probation officers ana at least a good 
proportion of sentcncers in the crimin- 
al courts as the main justification for its 
use. Now that the bubble of rehabilita- 
tive optimism has burst a central 
problem of the modern probation 
service is to find a plausible justifies- 


Political 
debates 
in nursing 

Political Issues in Nursing: past, 
present and future 
edited by Rosemary White 
Wiley, £9.95 
ISBN 0471 9 08002 

Aa 1986 unfolds, nursing and politics 
are becoming increasingly and, some 
would argue, explosively mixed. The 
t campaign by llicRos 


current campaign by the Royal College 
of Nursing tor “nursing to be run by 
nurses" is likely to give way to a wider 
debate about the future of the profes- 


sion with the publication of the major 
reports by government and the profes- 
sionial nursing bodies. 

While Political Issues in Nursing 
does not address those debates direct- 
ly, it is centrally concerned with the 
Issues which underline them. Its re- 
sponse is in the form of both apolitical 
analysis and a political education. The 
book's express purpose is to enable the 
nursing profession to understand the 
political structures which shape It. The 
editor argues for a “ more sophisticated 
and worldly understandlnjrby nurses, 
and the six chapters of the book seek to 
provide It. 

The opening chapter, on the evolu- 
tion of policies governing visiting times 
in hospitals, is a gentle introduction. 
Chapter two plunges into a more 
central and complex political arena. In 
a characteristically straight-talking 
chapter, Rosemary White reviews how 
conflicts between the different interest 


tion for its existence, 

Peter Raynor begins his book with a 
useful examination of this collapse of 
confidence and goes on to review the 
alternative visions of the probation 
service which have since arisen. These 
he splits into "separatism" (caring and 
controlling functions are split between 
two agencies), “controlism" (a clear 
identification with punishment and 
control in the community), “radical- 
ism", (an attempt to develop Marxist 
practice), "sentenced to soclnl work" 
(supervision and surveillance with help 
on offer), and "non-treatment" (social 
work service for offenders without the 
promise of treatment for crime). 

Raynor favours the last mentioned 
but, as he rightly says. It poses a crucial 
question: “now can social work be 
provided within the criminal justice 

in a iua,f luh TC n/if nnlu 


in the pursuit of some Inua., 
instrumental goal; and this W 
replacing coercive "treatta«R.- 
offenders by a central conctr.; 
“increase people's sense of al: ’ 
and responsibility". This b jfj ! 
suggest that the wishes of offi! 
would never be overridden by ' 



the neutral vocabulary of “experts”, 
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rom the point of view of other signifi- 
cant parties as well as offenders?”. 
Controlism, Raynor suggests, “seeks 
to substitute system goals for offen- 
ders' needs, and radicalism does the 
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largely, to which the second part of his 
book Is devoted. 

There are two main strands in 
Raynor's argument. First, he thinks 
social work should reassert the value of 
persons as ends in themselves rather 
than as simply means to be employed 
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have been exploited) to undermine the 
development of nursing os a profes- 
sion. The two chapters which follow 
look at two professions within nursing 
who have lost both status and auton- 
omy In this postwar struggle. 

Jean McIntosh examines the posi- 
tion of district nurses. In a detailed 
chaptor, she argues that because nurs- 
ing has become synonomous with 
hospital nursing, district nurses have 
been left without a political base within 
policy-making. Jane Robinson's chap- 
ter is concerned with how health 
visiting has defined the concept of 
health and the way in which its indi- 
vidual-blaming definition prevents it 
both from fully addressing (he health- 
needs of the population and from 

identity 8 V “ Wo P rofesalonal 

The final two chapters review the 
position of nurses in the USA. Nancy 
Milo examines the effects of the Gov- 
emment’s attempts to contain the cost 
of public health care on the working 
conditions of nurses and the health of 
patients. Kallsh and Kotish complete 
the volume with a history of collective 
bargaining and strike action among 
. American nurses,. 

The editorial introduction is not 
completely successful fa welding this 
diverse material together. NeVetthe- 


Id never be overridden by 2 [ 8 _ 

officers, but rather that fog. %\7 rA fVl V* A 7 C 
lomg so would be the lnfi5 \X 0ll cUTC O 
cs rather than some mnJ. ’ * ^ 


for doing so would be the IntenS 
others rather than some mmJ. 
‘•immaturity” on the pact £5; 
offender. 

Secondly, Raynor envisages nun 


wnicn wouia extena to the «stvu\ \ 
role in the courts. No longer wy 1 

( irobation officers recommend expa ' 
y devised “treatments" for offenfai , 
rather they would "offer" a mpr 
non-custodial options, prefenbf.l 
based upon negotiation between d’- 
freer, offender and victim. i 
Apart from one far- fetched eta f 
on “futuristic probation" thisiuvM t. 
sound and perceptive analysis of ui { 
prescription for the probation systn, i 
which finds a plausible middle n) • 
between controlism on the one hart 
and the radicalism of the Manta 
theoreticians on the other. 

William McWilliams 

William McWilliams is a research M- . 
low at the Institute of CWmtoofc® . 
University of Cambridge. i 
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by the self-imposed re- 
SSStw ground its explanations - 
rt? iSi resort", at least - on class 
analyses of the wel- 
XKe tSo oscillate between two 

SSsas.?^??. 

£ king not much evidence forth* 
farmer proposition, it is the latter 
which has tended to occupy the atten- 
taa of modem Marxists and, inpar- 
tbltf, its need for an adequate theory 
' of ideology with which to explain the 
teritirnmnn process. It is this need 


•iSfS 

Ideology, a series of theoretically link- 
ed essays by members of the social 
pdfey department of Kent University, 
kewfawoured to meet. 

The Marxist sting, however, comes 
only at lire tail end of Nick Manning s 
cleverly organized book. The first and, 
in my view, most satisfactory chapter 
(jmiis itself to the establishing of a 
preliminary sociological case for the 
assertion that social problems arc 


social pniuicun miu me 

enacted by the state. Collectively, 
these produce a “conventional” or 
“common-sense" perception of social 
problems (that “madness" is an illness, 
for example) which is divorced from 
their true economic and class origins. 
Moreover, the welfare state is itself the 
site of class struggle (Manning is no 
“relative autonomist"): "The welfare 
state strives in reality to suppress or 
contain class conflict to the advantage 
of the dominant class or gender by 
presenting itself in appearance as pre- 
cisely the opposite - the defender of 
the rights and needs of the working- 
class". 

Much of Manning's case is a re- 
sponse to a debate narrowly confined 
to Marxist premises. But even within 
this limited frontier it seems vulner- 


argaes fast the definition or iodjci.- 
t'we) social conditions as social prob- 
lems typically occurs through {subjec- 
tive^) perceived grievances being 
Manfred into claims which various 
interest group bring to the state. The 


less, the volume works well, both at 
the level of political analysis and 
education, because H is written by and 
for the nursing profession. This gives it 
both an accessibility and a sense of 
relevance which fa often lacking in 
accounts written by (hose studying 
nursing from the outside. While not for 
beginners, it presumes considerably 
less by way of historical knowledge and 
sociological understanding than simi- 
lar volumes from social scientists. The 
authors do not baulk at simplifying the 
complex process of history, which, 
while not without its problems, en- 


wuiio uui wiuiuui iia pruuieira, en- 
ables them to link the past with the 
present and leave space for an analysis 
of the future. In this way, the book 
discusses many important and con- 
troversial issues: the growth of private 
nursing and part-time employment for 

After 

Beveridge 

Social Insurance In Transition: an 

economic analysis 

by John Creedy and Richard Disney 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £20.00 and £8.95 

ISBN 019 877228 9 and 877227 0 

Major chaoses have taken place in the 
social security system in the UK since 
Beveridge proposed his social insur- 
ance scheme in 1942. Although a 
variety of benefits financed out of 
general taxation have been intro- 
duced, the social insurance scheme stiU 
accounts for a considerable proportion 
of social security provision, facial 
Insurance in Transition concentrates 
on three areas of social insurance: 
pensions, unemployment and sick- 
ness^ The authors' concern fa not to 
provide another “blueprint" for re- 
form but to conduct an in-depth econo- 
mic analysis of a much criticized sys- 
tem which could serve as a basis for 
more informed discussion. 

™ain economic arguments for 
state social insurance provision are 
outlined and from this a set of econo- 
mic criteria is derived; this is then used 
to assess pension, unemployment and 
sickness insurance schemes operating 


nurses, dc-skilling and the 
relation between community bmmv 
pitnl nursing, the role of .the i 
shaping public debate about 
and most centrally, the question 
how : the profession should dcBne 
defend Itself. . . 

Political Issues in Nursing is unBKeij 
to be read cover to cover. But to* 
partially read, l sense that it will ^ 
its audience with the feeling that, m 
understanding more about tne dew 
surrounding the future of nursing, 
have also joined it. 

Hilary Graham 

Dr Graham is head of the departs® 1 
of applied social studies at Covtntrf 
(Lanchester) Polytechnic. 

fa the UK. Every effort is madejjo 
examine the consistency of a senc®' 
within its own terms of 
Creedy and Disney show Mnv * n “"£? 
that the state eamuigs-related pc®“* 
scheme, which was one oi.uwjS 
innovations introduced for its 
tributive content, has in fact very Uj. 
redistributive potential. When L 
eamings-relateo scheme, vmicn IB r 
been severely criticized recenty*. 
analysed within the context aij* 
established criteria it fails to meet 
of them. However, the 
reluctant to recommend abouuon*^ 
to insufficient evidence abo Hl|? n !?rf«- 
requirements in the future. They 
aider that a comprehensive 
the financial and redistribute * 
plications of any proposal to ««« 
the state pension scheme should » 

— fn* n.iMii- debate. 


follow chapters on violence 
women, race, madness, dclin- 
and unemployment, each of 
•nidi Is designed to show how this 
operates to present a “conven- 
Jonal" understanding of the nature of 
{jt«e social problems. In terms of the 
amlted thesis of the first chapter there 
»much sound, if not wholly original, 
work acre. But Manning, as a Marxist, 
wants to go much further and to claim 
tbat these “conventional" understand- 
mw, in fact, ideological and thus 
d? or simply lalse. 

.*TjMcjpal villains in the transmission 
of ideological distortion are the lan- 
8*86 typically used by the media and 

“tame, The authors support the prop- 
«wl which would make eligibility de- 
pwa on medical certification and 
L«3stnent rather than contributions 
™ “Wie that further research fa 
[r} Uirc d particularly with respect to 
Ufa”? 1 of BU( * reforms. As with 
fatoS 1 financing of there 

J*™ from general taxation fa sug- 

final part of this book fa con- 
with the tax-and-transfer sys- 
^ A* a whnlp. Tav oimrtnrfts ate 


IWII ^ 1 , 
!, 


frreiated with the provision of so- 
benefits. The section be- 
R| analysis of alternative sck> 
themes and concentrates 
th* - Btylfaed schemes, namely 
dk ^8BtW e Income tax and social 
suaSf? tbe minimum income 
ter F,m tc ^' ^ ecent proposals for slnd- 
temVlSL intosrated «*W security sys- 
“tamlaed. This is foUowedby 
uJSm of tax -and - 

system nnemtlno in riK 


criterion ror unemployment «>»"£« 
should be "availaoility 
rather than the level ot* , ove( d. 
or the length of time unemPKf 
They argue that with the 

the contribution requiremenjf ^ , 

strong case for finandng JJJKiaii. 
ment benefits from .g°M er T. reiiioi^ 

Proposals already exist for the ^ 

of me contribution agaM™,# 
sickness and invalidity *r , * 

continued ^ j 


schoma. - , . uanonai insurance 
^d show how It introduces a 
w ™. ear dement into the rate stnic- 
iBct-^LPSJMonal Income tax' which 
*veZ S ^ <fmplexity of devising, 
1831 changes, The dis- 
o£ variouB ta * 

nSStlS^ 00 a revenue- 

wSn b S 8 8re , thert explored. 
jiansf- 0 ^“paring various tax-and- 

Si?m e ft® 166 9t c «*y a Qd Disney 

-““me that total income and -the 


this limited frontier it seems vulner- tair 
able to the criticisms made of “the essi 
dominant ideology thesis" by other pat 
Marxists, notably Abercrombie et al in gar 
their recent book of that name. Even if evt 
it is possible to define a coherent tlo 
dominant ideology, Abercrombie set 
argued, there is powerful empirical no 
evidence to show that the working 
class have not incorporated it, Man- _ 
ning may feel that the emphasis fas 
theory places on the role of the media ii 
and language does enough to absolve 
him from these criticisms; if so, it is a D 
matter on which only Marxists are w 

A place for jj 
a voluntary ; 
sector j 

The Vohintary Sector In British Social i 
Services | 

by Marla Brenton ) 

Longman, £6.95 

ISBN 0 38 2296005 

It is nearly ten years since the Wolfeii- 
den Rcnori on voluntary organizations 
was published, and twenty since the 
Amcncan War on Poverty^ emphBsfa 
on participation mvc * “ JgSfS!? 
to voluntarism. Since then the Nation 
al Council for Voluntary. OrgoniMj 
lions, eager to promote highly wsifae 
voluntary sector, and academics 
associated with Wolfenden have advo- 
cated the concept of welfare plurali«n, 
while the new nght, for very different 

ideological-economic reasons, has laid 
■ SZ to some of the same ground. 

It is in this context that Mjmj 
* Brenton has written her trenchant 
, book. Her main theme is that both 
welfare pluralists and new nght polio 
1 dans criticize centralized, bureaucra- 
tic nrofessionalized state services, and 

S“cd voluntary «ctor (f th ° r 
it without government furuhflgl' BiJt. 

I Isssgi 
: 

in- coaclusive rerelts jaave so far 

e 

s « i^riem' tfAW 

B0 * Creedy and Disney 

imMM 

me tions for reform beaiwjB , nt 
mi- oo v erament bu^c * ,8 areas where 
ivs- have highlighted w ^ beftjrjj a 
Iby further rereBreh fa They 

ltd- rational deaotan be many 
JK. show cbjriy ' tJjPgBlw system 

nof aspects of reform and 

Incc wfiicharemuraentn^otreto bJj? 


qualified to judge. 

Non-Marxists will want to ask a 
more ‘’conventional" question: if the 
dominant ideology distorts the iruc 
nature of social problems, then what is 
their true nature? Here the answers 
arc generally unsatisfactory. Take 
"madness" again. It is one ihina to 
show how the public perception of this 
slate as an illness has been powerfully 
influenced by the medical profession, 
in its own interests, and backed up in 
this by the state. It is quite another to 
claim that this perception is ideological 
and thus false. What is madness if, as 
the authors assert, it is not an illness? 
To simply recategorize it as a farm of 
deviance, as they do, is hardly a 
compelling diagnosis, particularly in 
the fight of current medical research. 

As an account of the processes 
through which social problems arc 
“socially constructed", the book con- 
tains much that is useful (Jan Pahl’s 


a new textbook on 
unemployment . . . 

Ato Full 

m»sr, . ssscesss 

{ + ^09 werk- social democracy, free market 

| v* p . liberalism, corporatism and Utopian socialism. 

R . .... The authors also take a controversial slance by 

1^ ti^ est ioningthedesirabilitY of a return to full employment. 
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essay on violence against women is 
particularly illuminating in fhis re- 
gard). As a theory of ideology, how- 
ever, and despite a certain sophistica- 
tion, the "answers" ll provides merely 
serve to beg a further set of ‘‘conven- 
tional" questions. | 

David Dale 

David Dale is a social worker for 
Westminster City Council. 

the structural attributes ascribed to the 
statutory services? Following Kramer, 
she fa critical of the over-simple claims 
made for the voluntary sector as 
f innovative (for many bodies a feature 
of their foundation rather than of their 
continuing history), cost-effcctiye 
(there are telling comparisons with 
Holland and the USA), and participa- 
tive. She might have strengthened this 
last point by considering the organut- 
. ational factors which keep apart the 
active staff and executive committee 
from the passive members, who are 
tolerated by the organization for their 
fund-raising and legitimating roles. 

Having, rightly, demonstrated the 
. limitations, ambiguities and at times 
- romantic woolliness »»f 
|S pluralist position, notably in its fmfoto 

e to recognize any sodal class imphca- 

s lions, Brenton sets out her own ideal 
p policy model. She differentiates three 
i- main areas of voluntary activity: ser- 
vice provision, self-help groups i and 
e pressure groups, and suggests that the 
s statutory sector should relate to each 
f. area separately. U would confinuc to 

u i com- 


. . . and a new look at the plight of the deaf I 
Deaf Worlds , .. . ..., 1 

A study in integration, segregation and disaDiiny ■■MMRHB - 1 

hv Sally Sdinsbury UW oe at 

Provides a vivid portrait of what it mea ns to be P" ivoruk 

deaf in a hearing society. The book is based on / , 

interviews- mainly carried out in sign language / I 

-withdeafpeopleiromallwalk 50 fUfe.lt / I 

exp lores their dally lives and thei r problems i 

with housing, education, health social security j 

and employment. . 

The author also raises wider social policy issues 09 163499 3 
and so this book should be read by ail lhose fM|p||||f| 
working with disabled groups. 

“TTtaSf'ndST in “o. “niAltw Full Er.ploym.nl,. I wish lo 

consider recommending it to my students 
a Please send me a copyof Deaf Worlds, lam enclosing a cheque tor £ 2 a.t» 

^Plcase^ckbnxes as Appropriate. Otter available in UK only. 1 

Name 

UniversityrCollege 

Address 

TO: AdeleAbhayratna. Hutchinson Publishers. Brook mount House bZb 5 

Chandos Place. lQndgnWC2Nj^W^ MM .,. MM ,.^^^M— 
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transferring responsibUlty for welfare 

from one sector to another. 

The book fa P®rt of the Longman 

and suffers somwhat from ttre tew 
book format. Although sheriwaystics 
infn her mam argument, there 


which are « incompatible 

their PPP° s fl h a “^Jiy suggested 

system. 
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impluimmluium ut acconslblc d I scums foil uf iho 

Import anl volume providos an « JJfJjJJ/ j/kaly imp) leetl on Contributors 

230 pp .. , £17.00 approx 

0 08 03200 7 8 Hardcover £0.80 approx 

TRANSPORT SOCIOLOGY Social *-»«-> «-*i 

X;u! : bl'iS58lon P «'w , ”" ln e' Vo, “" ,e 35 ]“!>■ «» 

232 pp , £10.60 approx 

0 08 023680 3 Hardcover 
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reports, different Manpow 
Cmnmisaion schemes, jw^nunwt m 
itiatives and so on, particularly to the 
nnrlv chapters, whereas fa the final 

«SSSSa3?2 
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miieh of the argument may already 

sisisxsass* 
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discussion of overall social policy pat 
terns and objectives. But Brenton has | 
Sade a serious case for the mcfosionof 
the voluntary sector in mainline de- 

S' poli'».» nd with * K 

of this quality there Is no excuse for 
Voluntary organizations to rernaln an 
opifanal addendum to social admmls- 
trati on courses. 

John Lansley 

. taw atthe i University of Liverpool. 


NEW BOOKS FROM 
CROOMHELM 

THE HOUSING CRISES 

Edited by Peter Malpaas 
Examines the reasons for the 
crisis and provides founda- 
tions for the construction of 
new policies. 

£7,95 0-7099-4616-3 pbk 
£19.96 0-7099-4605-8 hbk 
HOUSING POLICY AND EQUALITY: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
TENURE CONVERSIONS AND 
THEIR EFFECTS 
L, Lundqvlal „ 

Treats tha UK. USA and West Ger- 
many £19.85 
| 0 - 7009-1 676-0 


INNOVATIONS IN 
POLICING 


M. Weatheritt, The Police 
Foundation £15.95 
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CAMPAIGNING FOR THE 
POOR 

M McCarthy 

The history of the Child Pov- 
erty Action Group 
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In search 
of self 

Adoption. Identity und Social Policy: 
the search fur distant relatives 
by Erica Halmw and Noel Timms 
Oowcr , 1 1 5.0(1 nnd £7.5(1 
ISBN U56h ttftf S8 2 and () 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLQ^j HIGHER F- ULIL ' ATi0N SUPPLEMENT 14.3.86 


With established medical techniques. ■■■*> - pm cm. j woui 

it is possible lor five different people in resnect my (Biological] mother 
c j| rr y UUI *be Junctions of producing a wishes . . . tf she said ‘ I don't want I 

child - (he euuplc coni rihu ting the Know. [ don’t want to meet her.’ ] 

genes, the wonum providing the »‘]uld hurl, it's obvious, i am sort o 

womb, and the psychological parents. “. in B rejected again, but it’s some 

uiven their various kinds of heritage, tl,,n 6 you would have to get over." 

offspring or such a complex hack- * n 'neir iast two chapters, Haime« 
ground could have significant prob- and Timms discuss the willingness to 
P i!5 S . ,,nal Wcn ?5 r - How much suffer this agony in the search for 
.5 y ?. ' u i d , k ' now ’. nntJ h «*' much t h e iJ cnt tty by udopted people , a erouD of 

iilciiuiy iif the various parents should "psychological vagrants" with no par- 
ui, protected poses u set of moral. Ocular ties to anyone; theirs is seen as a 

psychological, social nnd legal issues. ‘‘natural” search so that they can 

I he situniion is complicated enough complete their “narrative view of the 

A $*» «l*r MM* the 


the siiimhliiig blocks in front of me 
mil iryirii: In put me oil. blit 
showing me .ill dial could happen." 
However, the impossibility of compul- 
sion in CoiiMsellme is graphically cx- 
poscil by one applicant described by 
her counsellor jis an "impenetrable 
rock". “There was no way she could 
naie gone mil from here saving she'd 
been counselled . . 

Verbatim quotations are skilfully 
used to illustrate the ambiguities anil 
complexities inherent in the counsell- 
ing task, and in highlight the humnn 
dilemmas of the aduniec. The picture 
presented is of essentially sensitive and 
sensible applicants having to meet 
competent if powerless counsellors, 
whether or nor they arc actually coun- 
selled All this is in 'the painful cause of 
identifying, perhaps Inca ting, and even 
meeting a biological parent. “I would 


Housing 

provision 

Housing, States and Localities 
by Peter Dickens, Simon Duncan, 
Mark Goodwin and Fred Gray 
Methuen, £27.50 
ISBN 0416 757803 
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meeting a biological parent. “I would 
resnect my (biological] mother's 
wishes ... tf she said* I don't want to 
know, i don’t want to meet her.’ It 
would hurt, it’s obvious. I am sort of 
being rejected again, but it's some- 
thing you would have to get over." 


oeing rejected again, but it’s some- 
thing you would have to get over " 
In their last two chapters, Haimes 
and Timms discuss the willingness to 
surfer Inis agony in the search for 
identity by udopted people, a group of 
psychological vagrants 4 ’ with no par- 
ticularties to anyone; theirs is seen as a 


■ r - nun lies unu 

I minis illustrate sensitively and de- 
scriptively in their slim volume. Some 
lidopjed people have no knowledge of 
their biological pnrcnlngc. particularly 

ihrouiV'c nT" VC p;,rcn,s Unvc e»wwn 
through stie net; or secrecy to protect 

. , i! u, {_? du Pfed child from the stigma of 

JBHR an i fhc,nselvcs from that 
of infertility. However, since 1976 

,.P c °Pl c [ n England nnd Wales 
have followed their &onish counter* 
paits in acquiring tin? right to n copy of 
° n fl nn ,! b ce riific aie on 
* 8 ’ means they can 

SfZZL"** of !he, r WoJogi- 

&S2*?'."* sometimes also their 
J-teLW*: Such information 
can then be used by adoptees to trace 
and contact their '‘distant relatives' 1 
V condition of access to 
original birth records by adoptees in 
England and Wales is that they submit 
themselves to counselling beforehand 
ft!— Tfmms’s book reports 
their research into the organization 
and practice of this compulsory coun- 
~ . m llse ^ a unique phe- 
2™T!hJ ntcnded , b >' PSrifamenr to I 
J™?* th * means of reminding appli- < 

2 ! ofi'iSi h - C S 0rd8 that thelr Por- l 

JSiSi “. b,olo 8teal parent could have i 

Sttu peri0nal consequences. i 

and should be approached cautiously. I 

in fact, most of the 45 applicants • 
interviewed had considered fully the ' 
implicates of the birth information • 
™ “bout to receive. Also * 

although they had little previous ex- ' 
penencc of social workers and were 1 
unsure what to expect from a profes- - 
sion with a generally poor image, most J 
applicants were impressed by a helpful 1 
competence. “The counselor putali v 


d seir. 1 “I’d like to sec her to finish the 

' , d ,lke . , ° kllow beginning, 

e middle and end. m general order." 
f The drift of the nrgument here is that 

y II is * un na turul " for adoptees to be 
* satisfied with the information with 
r winch they have grown up, or other- 
' ,w C f0 . ,m ?, lo .supplement that 

reformation with further enquiries. 
Ims conclusion must be questionable 
even if one ncceprs that those who seek 
1,01 “Pathological". fo- 
died, judgements about such orgu- 
fntnts are hindered by insufficient 
£« rhis volume about the 
research methods- how many counsel- 
lors were involved, how they or the 

? u Were se fe«cd. Further 
although the concluding chapters are 
chaltenging stimuiating and thought- 
provokmg, they lack authority because 

the render cannot discern the extent to 

researeh^nH 1 h0rS i vi , ews stem fr° m ‘he 
ThI i d analysis undertaken. 

icc/irtfi v?PH ™ ,ses many important 
issues both about the nature of person- 

h..'!l ent ' ,y and . about the tension 
between protecting those who have 
brought a child into the world in the 

tliaMriifi tin B rae ? tin « the ^eds of 
thdt individual to know their back- 

round more Mly. 1„ viSw of fhe 1 

S i‘n 8 y f° m P! ex structures 
round in society, in vitro fertilization 
reconstituted families, and less S- i 
vance allrarhed ,o the "blood-lfe” ! 

answers Ilc ed to be ! 
found to the important issues raised. i 


id During the past few months, the tempo 
:t of public debate on housing issues has 
s, been transformed, most noticeably by 
i. the Duke of Edinburgh's inquiry and 
if by the Church of England Commis- 
i sion s inner cities report. Department 
J of the Environment ministers and civil 
s servants are still casting around for 
i some "privatization" wheeze to disen- 
gage government from the quarter of 
the housing stock which will remain in 
the public sector under almost any 
scenario. But the mass media have 
scented the return of two old bogeys - 
absolute shortages and physical dere- 
liction - so that public criticisms of 
wasteful home-owner subsidies have 
suddenly never been louder. 

Yet the substance of the new debate 
remains consistently focused on very 
familiar issues; the relative subsidiza- 
tion of different tenures; and increas- 
ing housing output levels by more or 
better targeted consumer subsidies. 
Housing, Suites and Localities adds a 
critical missing dimension to this de- 
bate by comparing the systems of 
housing provision In Bntain and 
Sweden - from a Marxist perspective 
Two fascinating chapters by Simon 
Duncan and Peter Dickens outline the 
stark differences between the two 
countries in the organization of hous- 
mg production and demand. In 
Sweden, government intervention hns 





The Thamesmead Estate in London 

been directed at keeping down the in 
importance of land costs in housing rj! 
nnces (to below 2 per cent of total new hi 

housing costs) by tne public ownership 
of development land. In addition of 
government subsidies to producers ca 
(not to consumer directly) have been en 
devised so as to ensure a more stable S n 
pattern of output; closely regulated J,, 
for housing to prevent de- de 
stabilizing market demand from creat- in 
mg unearned profits (with state-reg- co 

3 ueu ‘ n S even in the ownef- co- 
occupied and Dnvaie rental cn^nn\. 




ing public demand for new cm*. 
housing)° PPOSed , ° oid «l»lfe! 

By contrast, the social organiau! 
of housing m Britain haf3 
construction industry interests <W 
entirely different “games" - the im ; 
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r---j — - iic jcsuii nas Dccn 
to reduce dramatically the prospect of 
maiongspeculaiivc gains from housing 
production. Instead, the Swedish con- 

!H dustT y has hnd to behave 
tar more like manufacturing industry, 
making higher profits primarily via its 

me VhnH= ! mprOV - its Production 

methods, cheapening its products 
while improving quality, and maintain- 
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dealing; and the sub-contractiiigpBtl: rs 1 • £* • 1 

Codifying rules 

cost and with the feast possible direct [ %/ 

manageiral control by the nongoil \ n . -m 

builder. The result has been an spoil i /vl? 4* M 1 1 1^^ 1^ 
ling record of escalating land ud • (|T T|1|I||1I9 
construction costs, stagnating labw I "1 MfM.*. 
productivity, and the divenion i ' 
massive amounts of public subsida 1 


productivity, and the divenion i w n . . .. “ — — 

massive amounts of public subuta MaxBramer explains the difficulties facing 

I creators of computers with expert knowle^ 
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Patterns of Social Policy: an 
Introduction to comparative analysis 
by Catherine Jones 

Tavistock, £15.00 and £7 95 

ISBN 0 422 77210 0 and 77260 7 

Catherine Jones’s objective in writing 
th!s book n summed up in her first 
sentence: Every student of social 
policy should be exposed Bt some stage 
and in some measure to comparative 
cross-national analysis". With admir- 
able conciseness and clarity she discus- 
ses the problems and pitfalls of compa- 
study, arid then presents de- 
scriptive material on the development 
of social policy and selected policy 

1 ?6 n . tain ‘ Pra c nce . Ger, nany, the 

United States and Sweden. This ma- 

g™ * s . gathered from the existing 
English-language literature, so that it 
tends to reflect Anglo-American 
perceptions (and preconceptions) of 
European social policy. ; 

Part one is devoted to a preliminary 
clearing of the ground. “Social policy^ 

dfffir.S?H C l P r prcsents a niuntaraf 
reed W beft r* “ m Panson can pro- 

™ s 8 ^ °fpr«cfflS ce S o„ e 

sources, and a snort but va uahle 
commentary on the different meSfods 

SpSiSJ 

mm* 

trnm 

Marxist and funLSSfiS ndlnB h 0 * 

lackina Har Uo ialisl . accou nts 

policy ^develnnr^ni Bmewor ^ P^ents 

problem dcfin?tTon re| c ?j 0 S n qi,ence of 

I and output, wh?3i The ihin 8ponse 


approach is any sense of social policy 

?h rl S ' ,n c W " ,ch stnIC initiatives arc 
the focus of conflict nnd struggle 
despite her awareness that recent criti- 
ques of British social administration 
have pinpointed this failing. 

cntmS»J| DCUi l ! ien shifts abruptly to a 
comparison of contemporary welfare 
capitalism, leaving out of Snsidcra- 
iWr, ny sy 5 lemi,,,c discussion of the 
Sir periods in which 
S H Tbi f became inslitutionol- 
SJj, 5 an unfortunate omission 
pen that it perpetuates a major gap in 
the existing literature. 

SAP" 1 ®? thc b™* -tones 
turns to specific social policies allocat- 
ing five chapters to fairly straightfor- 
ward comparisons of income mainte- 
nance, education, health care, housing 
and personal social care. She justifies 
the decision to compare on the basis of 
service rather than on social problems 
or specific target groups on the 
grounds that this is thc approach to be 
found m the existing literature. 

- pt Ea 5 cha P ter IS organized around a 
set °« ®°tnmon questions: What 
counts7 What for? For whom? On 

effre4? r r?,l By Wh8 i means? T* what 

ertects7 This provides a much mare 
interesting ana sustained comparative 
JSS* tha ” often found S S 

a ls Allowed by 

■ n - wh,ch attempts to 
summarize similarities and differ- 
f n es - ®V r •* means that anyone hop- 


capitrTndintXXriirffl j. creators of computers with t 

these arguments are not new in Bii- i. . ' . 

•am, by making the comparison will An expert system is a computer prog- 
Swedcn in such a detailed and teDflu «rawwdi captures the knowledge ofa 
manner Duncan and Dickens prestnii * skilled expert, usually in the 
very forceful argument form of rules. The field developed out 

For the rest, Housing. Statu and ofmwuch into artificial intelligence 
Localities makes some general com- (Aj)i notably in the late 1960s and 
parisons of social policy between the StantwJ University, the Stan- 

two countries and examines variations ; Heuristic . Programming Project 

•«« ^..ki i • mil Vino mnnnnna mr Itun imnrtrtant 


find Heuristic Proi 
being responsible I 


ramming Project 
ir two important 
leDendral svstem 


groups across several focah'ties. 
However, although the material here 
la always interesting, it is sometima 
marreefby intellectual carclesswwiatirf 
occasionnl dogmatism. 
to which the authors take sootHim 
exception is frequently travestied, 
particularly crude summary kowdu 
of some liberal and structuralist au- 
thors, simplistic methodological 
Isms, nncf no page references twd 
anywhere in the citation of m 
literature. Moreover, some passage* 


...V ... . will ajoifclll kUI me UIHgllUSia 

ind treatment of baciBriai infections. 
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the early days of databases, when 
anyone with a program using a sequen- 
tial file - or better still a random-access 
file - felt free to reclassify himself as a 
database administrator. Many of thc 


Isms, nnd no page references s*® ^“““■Known topic of expert sys- file - felt free to reclassify himself as a 
anywhere in the citation of other ( xr, , database administrator. Many of thc 

literature. Moreover, some passff* f ^ the inaugural meeting it- expert systems commonly demons- 

or analysis do not remotely show wW I attended, the suspicion trnted are nothing of the sort, but 

the authore claim for them. Foreran- “me time afterwards that straightforward rule-based programs 

pie, Mark Goodwin insists on l* j . v 'tie field in question was one performing tasks which could perfectly 
importance of variations in local bom- existed, and that the num- well hove been achieved in numerous 

mg policy across British local author- ^ wnre participants in this coun- other but less fashionable ways, 
itics by citing a series of maps covenil easily be counted on the This is not to say that such devclop- 

levels of council housing buM wEL °ne hand. From that re- ments are worthless. Adopting a dec- 

across coilntips R,.t mnnilpc alt IW ’ CuiuDIe heainnlnn D«lilrU i — .la Dhilp nf nmurnm- 


<H.ro5s counties. But counties are w , onm ,1, 0,0 ^ginning, the British larative, rule-based style oF program- 

nousing policy units, so that the w* | ck«i S “mmunlty has experi- ming (for example, in the “logic prog- 

tions shown may reflect raiw* £ ’ Vbioiiv oxp o ^ ve period of growth, ramming” language Prolog) can be 

component districts with rsdkaK refy^ ■ over > r university and very beneficial even for ^‘routine'* 

different policies either from eaa seems to have its expert applications; and such simple systems 

other or the artificially agertpw i narriai and the list of com- provide an introduction to A1 tools 

county figure. In addition, the pm* 1 aadverv^f!\ me8 (both very large and techniques for those who would 
war figures analysed as “council hops- feu actively involved in the otherwise orobablv not be aware of 
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other or the artificially aggregst” ntercial ES2l ficts . a,,d the list of com- provide an introduction to Ai tools 

county figure. In addition, the po* aadvtrv^L?R\ me8 (both very large and techniques for those who would 

war figures analysed as “council n®- feld ^vely involved in the otherwise probably not be aware of 

ing seem to Include new town w®®’ lUQ 8 and impressive. them. What they cm not do. however, 

mg as well, which is of course dirtfW is demonstrate either the full potential 

djetated by central government. ^ of expert systems or the considerable 

Finally the core empirical djap^ • mds 0 ftJrI a ^ llit y of both hardware complexity that can be involved in 
? re J°PP cd fl nd tailed by Inordi^ ^ lows for expert systems building them, 
lengthy epistemological and methW" om of Alhas changed Signilicant expert systems un- 

logica] debates which are the baling Ptodim n^Piifton, with dozens of doubtedly do exist - for areas as 

of Sussex radical chic. Needlessjosj; ; competing for attention . diverse as medical diagnosis, structural 


rhm Hm -j. * ,s available, so 
tnat the chapters on education nnH • 
housing are much richer Zn that^ 
peisonal social care 

to ™mpc fl „™ic ch . a h p i r 5?“ «««npB 

one examnle provides 


the empirical analysis, except 
authors^ laudable efforts to refute® 
ethnocentrism of British hous|QfiJ* 
bates and a general Marxist ins#? 
that housing production (as well si*l 
realization) determines the shape p 
public policy, 


one example each of ^ «? s r MtendS 

pat ^ uniea ^- 

jftjf Parity of the P materiai h«e Patrick Dunleavy Is lecturer aj Un 

-Sft-tte wisdom of the decisfnn me , M m ,fie London School ofEc^ ^ j 0u ®P le tiiora 
d° p n he service app^h fo? ^ ond Political Science. 
eariicr chaptere. n tor the ^ acilviil i B®. “psuri 


.and is stiU rising efforts by experienced research and 
!?!*• of JStSW*? 1110 an annual development teams. But the problems 
lajon j,°, r technical conferences facing the builder of a complex expert 
US* these SS ances - To comple- system (as opposed to a toy demon- 
""‘Bg stream a 8eerni ngly never- stration system) are considerable, one 
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vJ-JOurnali Ul new magazines • ‘bottleneck - ’ in expert sysi«ii= 

sSTMEt of tat ““ 

TSL}f not 611 Bolatcd rules, but is often unconscious and 
n? 1 ^ rcd In tha ivfif r J u P ,UI * cs have difflcOlt to articulate. 

of W«taJ^S ted ^at« and in As yet, there is no genera^ metho- 
JJ 1 cau« is 0m Europe. The com- dology For eUciting knowl«lge from 
|to? Un cement S j to trace: the experts. A variety of methods, includ- 
^l°fthemoi„ t ^ Wards the end of ino interviewing, critical incident 


Technology in 1982, in which the 
development of intelligent knowledge- 
based systems (abbre\aated to I KBS, a 
euphemism for the unacceptable term 
Ai but widely taken to mean only 
expert systems) was identified as para- 
mount. 

Although the expert systems “indus- 
try” has increased enormously during 
the past five years, as has thc field s 
commercial recognition, it is impor- 
tant to realize that the theoretical basis 
of thc subject lias advanced very little. 
In ail thc cunlumn, difficult theoretical 


strongly advocated in some quarters is 
to use thc computer to generate rules 
automatically from sets of cxainolc 
cases. lf successful, this approach 
could revolutionize the art of expert 
systems building, but at the present 
time difficult technical problems re- 
main unresolved. 

A problem that parallels knowledge 
acquisition is that of how the resulting 
knowledge can be represented, fi 
would be unwise to assume that a 
rule-based representation is the most 
appropriate one for every possible 
application area. Knowledge repre- 
sentation is in fact one of the mam 
areas of difficulty in AI programming; 
and a number of different representa- 
tions (one of lhc best-known being 
Frames) have been developed. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no reliable basis for 
choosing a suitable representation for 
a given problem except possibly past 
experience. Even in what is probably 
the best-known example of a rule- 
based expert system, the celebrated 
MYC1N medical consultation system, 
there are numerous variations from 
the purely rale-based approach. 
Moreover, the rules arc only one of thc 
important features of MYCIN - an 
extremely important role is also played 
by the “context tree” which indientes 
the basic relationships between fun- 
damental entitles in MYCIN’s domain 
(drugs arc used to treat organisms 
growing in cultures derived from pa- 
tients, and so on). Apart from its rules, 
MYCIN makes use of over 2,500 
pieces of information, some quite 
obscure (the words to be used to 
prompt the user for the patient's age, 
the number of organisms that can be 
associated with each culture, and so 
on). Without this information, the 
system's 600 or so rules would be of 
little use. 

Considerable efforts have been 
made to generalize the fundamental 
structure of MYCIN to other domains, 
the general domain-independent ver- 
sion xnown as E MYCIN having been 
taken as the basis for a number of other 
systems mostly but not all in medical 
diagnosis. The EMYCIN framework, 
however, is certainly not universally 
applicable - for example, it would be 
useless for a real-time process-control 
system. 

Even within strictly rule-based sys- 
tems, there are several very awkward 
problems with which wc must deal. To 
continue with medical examples, what 
if some rule has a component such as 
**. . . and the patient is allereic to 
penicillin” and that information is not 
available? The “closed world hypoth- 
esis” states (effectively) that whatever 
cannot be shown to be true must be 
false (for example, any train not 
mentioned in a railway timetable can 
be assumed not to exist). Unfortunate- 
ly, however, most expert systems do- 
mains are not dosed worlds. A further 
difficulty is the problem of maintaining 
“consistency”. What is there to pre- 
vent an assertion such as “John dislikes 
animals” being added to a set of rules 
and assertions which already contains 
“All children like animals” and “John 
is a child”? The answer In most practic- 
al expert systems is “little or nothing”. 
Consistency maintenance presents 


coiisidu ruble tL'cliiiic.i] prob kills but is 
potent inll y very iniporutni - in .in 
lnciiiisiMcm set nf rules, tiny cmiclu- 
bimi can be proved to hold. 

To add to the expert systems buil- 
der's difficulties, many rules manipu- 
lated by experts (possibly thc large 
majority) are only approximately true 
- “in this kind uf situation, you usually 
do that". Such heuristic “rules of 
thumb" may in many cases be by far 
(he most important clement or an 
expert’s knowledge, since rules that 
are invariably true are much more 
likely to have been formally recorded 
and known to all. 

In some domains, even data values 
entered by thc user can only he 
approximate - for example, “is the pa- 
tient feverish?" does not realistically 
admit a straight yes/no answer in all 
cases and may require perhaps an 
answer on a scale from 1 to 10. 
Combining rales and data which arc 
uncertain to produce meaningful 
answers is an unavoidable problem in 
many expert systems domains - the 
long-term strategic planning for a large 
company, for example, is hardly an 
exact science. “Reasoning with uncer- 
tainty" is a theoretical Battle field at 
present, with no wholly satisfactory 
techniques available that will deal witfi 
ail possible circumstances (or rather, 
several different techniques competing 
for acceptance). 

Faced with all these difficulties, it is 
not surprising that many companies 
wishing to develop expert systems 
have sought salvation in the form of 
shells - standard domain-independent 
packages into which domain-specific 
knowedge can be added to develop a 
new system. There seems, however, to 
be a great deal of confusion surround- 
ing shells, centred on thc easy but false 
assumption that "domain-indepen- 
dent" is equivalent to “universal". It is 
virtually inconceivable that a single 
shell could cover applications as di- 
verse as real-time process control, 
long-range planning, medical diagno- 
sis, risk assessment, recognizing the 
contents of photographs, and inter- 
preting the stories in newspapers. 
Although suppliers of shells could 
usefully indicate the limits of the 
possible application areas of their 
products, few (if any) do so. 

Thc more realistic idea of choosing 
front ;t range of shells is also impractic- 
al in most cases, since there is very 
little commonality even in a narrower 
area such as “financial applications”, 
and no standard set of design de- 
cisions over knowledge representation, 
consistency maintenance, reasoning 
with uncertainty, and so on, which can 
be blindly adopted each time. At pre- 
sent, no remotely complete set of shells 
exists; indeed, it is far from dear what 
it would comprise. 

The expert systems equivalent of a 
spreadsheet - a multi-purpose, though 
not universal item of software - seems 
for away. Without it, expert systems 
builders wilt have to reconcile them- 
selves to old-fashioned programming 
on a “one-off” basis each time, or to 
sticking closely to applications similar 
to those which have already been 
programmed and using shells. 
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None of thc preceding analysis is 
intended to decry the development of 
expert systems which in many cases are 
extremely well-crafted pieces or soft- 
ware developed by highfy-skslled prac- 
titioners. Thc interest generated by the 
existence of a relatively small number 
of high-performance exemplars, plus 
the dedication of a number of commit- 
ted individuals and, not least, the 
central importance of expert systems 
in the Japanese vision of fifih-gcncra- 
tion computers has revealed a poten- 
tially vast number of valuable applica- 
tion areas in a wide range of fields. A 
recent report by the market research 
organization Frost and Sullivan pre- 
dicts that the European market for 
expert systems will grow to over £3 
billion in 1990. Unfortunately, the 
technology is simply not at a stage 
where expert systems building can be 
turned into a production line activity. 

It is particularly regrettable, then, 
that at a time when a concerted attack 
on basic issues (both theoretical and 
methodological) is urgently needed, 
basic research in academe is in decline. 
In Britain, constant reductions in fund- 
ing have severely reduced the time and 
resources available for research in 
fashionable areas such as computer 
science as well as currently unfashion- 
able areas such as the social sciences 
and the humanities. Although the 


Alvey programme's adoption of IKBS 
as a key enabling technology has done 
much to make expert systems projects 
respectable, it has unavoidably con- 
centrated on funding (admittedly 
worthwhile) projects ol a relatively 
short duratiun with a fairly immediate 
pay off. Indeed, it is hard to avoid the 
suspicion that leading British resear- 
chers now spend considerably less time 
on basic research that they did in 1 981 . 

Without a much better understand- 
ing in funding circles of the crucial 
importance ol fundememaJ long-term 
research, as well as short-term applica- 
tions projects, and a considerable 
Improvement in both the facilities and 
the status offered to university and 
polytechnic rersearcliers, the vision ofa 
new era of increasingly intelligent 
systems supporting a multi-billion 
pound industry could very well prove 
to be a mirage. 

Max Brdnier is head of the school of 
coinputing and information technology 
at Thames Polytechnic, and a conurut- 
tee member of the British Computer 
Society’s specialist group on expert 
systems. 


PROLOG PROGRAMMING FOR ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE | 

Dr. Ivan Bratko 

Pmloa - the loalc programming language chosen by Japan for the radical Fifth Generation protect - Is now recognised as a powerful 
I^oIb for noivnumerlo programming. This book provides a detailed account of the language and Its appUoations fn Artificial Intelligence. 
Part One Introduces Prolog as a practical programming tool, and shows how Prolog programs ere developed. Part Two demonstrates 
thfl rower ol Prolog appHed in some central areas of AI, Including problem solving and heuristic search, expert systems, game playing 
and patterrKiliecied systems. Fundamental AI techniques are developed In depth towards their Implementation In Prolog, resulting In 
complete Prolog programs. 

Spring 1 9B6/400pp (approxpuB/0 201 1 4224 4/papei/£1 4.95 

MODULA-2: DISCIPLINE DESIGN 
Arthur H J Sale 

This book takes a rigourous and disciplined approach to progammlng In Modula-2, concentrating on the design of error-free progams. 
The powerful features of Modula-2 make It particularly suitable for thq development of complex software systems. By taking a 
consistently high-level approach, and emphaelelng the abstract concepts ol the science of programming In general, the author 
stamnnah’aian throw features which made Modula-2 such an excellent tool tor leading software design. A wealth of llluslraltons are 


ing interviewing, critical incident 
analysis, protocol analysis and lOfro* 
spection. however, have been used 
essentially, on an ad hoc basis. Eff«- 
tive metheids of knowledge acqufrl- 
tion are likely to be slow audpato- 
staking, perhaps in volyujg lengthy 
observations of experts in action _ 
the field” and the detailed 
critical cases. An alternative approach 
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demonstrates those features which made Modula-2 such an excellent tool tor leading software design. A wealth of llluslraltona are 
Included, as well as problem-solving examples, exercises and programming projects. 

1886/484ppffl 201 12921 3/paper/E 13.8S 

THE C++ PROGRAMMING LANGUAGE 
Bjame Stroustrup 

Here la the definitive reference and guide to the C+ + programming language. Intended primarily for serious prgrammer with some 
previous programming experience, this book serves as a basic reference text on the C++ programming language, the latest extended 
vemlon ofC.Tt gives a complete description ol C+ + , and provides facilities for type checking, data abstraction, operator overloading end 
object-oriented programming. It8 coverage la broad enough for the reader to both learn the language and utilize It to complete real 
projects. 
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What price 
the word box? 


Rodney Darker voices concern sibuul the power of the 
word processor to alter departmental life 



Machine breaker* arc often fiir-sighied 
men und women. And those who take 
a pick axe. or at least a pen. m the 
wurd-procct>or screen arc not mere 
luddites who would soon have us all 
Pack sharpening quills. 'I hero arc good 
reasons, which can be calmly and 
rationally stated, for worrying 'about 
the risks which word processors can 
bring to health , jobs, or peace of mind. 

In many institutions of higher educa- 
tion. however, mentioning word pro- 
cessors is like mentioning some popu- 
lar hero. The room straight wav divides 
into idolaters and image breakers, and 
a smnll collection of metal and plastic 
hut to carry the weight of n carnival of 
professional hopes and fears. Word 
processors will double your output, 
even treble it. You will achieve un- 
heard of mastery of your records. You 
will he diverted from (rue scholarship 
mid pedagogy into the lime-consuming 
search for the perfectly presented 
copy. There is so much evangelism nnd 
jeremiad, (lint it is difficult to detect 
what difference, in prnclical terms, the 
arrival of the word box will mean to the 
life and organization of a department 
and the people in it. 

The immediate and obvious con- 
sequence of the introduction of 
machines into weaving was the speed 
of the mechanical operation ana the 
production of textiles. But far more 
importanr were all the new relations of 
employment, power, and the location < 
of factories and homes which followed. ' 
And il is the same with information c 
technology. New machines do not c 
simply make jobs easier; they can li 
either abolish them completely or they fc 

can abolish so many tasks and skills b 
that existing jobs and the people who 
did them become redundant- v 

What are the possible consequences c 

of a wide use of word processors in t 
higher and further education? What s 
happens when you use word proces- v 
sore? I don’t mean what happens to c 
your books and your articles and your t 
tiles, but to your time, and to the time r 
and the jobs of those who previously t 
typed your letters and articles and c 
reading lists, looked after your files, r 
and revised your curriculum vitae. Is r 
the word processor a threat to the jobs t 
of secretaries or will it cut out the < 
dreary bits of their Jobs, allowing them 


d In do orher things. What are the 
i- various possible consequences of the 
e widespread use of the new machines 
e for rlic distribution of power, prestige. 
II and work? 

d Word processors son and store 
d information in a neat and manoeuvr- 
it able way, and they present anything 
ii that is written or tabulated or drown 
with the clarity and perfection of 
finished final copy typing. The tasks 
which they do are ones which, if 
performed previously at all, would 
i have been carried out by secretaries or 
1 research assistants. These tasks can 
now he done in a way which cuts out all 
the in termed into stages between the 
first thoughts of the academic und the 
last page of perfectly typed justified 
text. The amount of work which the 
academic needs to do is no greater than 
he or she would previously have ex- 
pended on scribbling all over n secret- 
ary's finely typed draft, instructing his 
or her research assistant on the cate- 
gories to be used in tire sorting of 
references, or dictating or handwriting 
a letter, article, or reference. 

Word processors cut out the middle- 
man between the academic thought 
nnd the administrative or scholarly act. 
And itist as (he replacement of steam 
by electricity meant that factories 
could disperse, so the word processor 
and its ever-smaller nnd more capa- 
cious discs means that work can be 
done anywhere there is a machine. 
When the student records of an entire 
department can be stored on a plastic 
card, then administration no longer 
has to be done in nn office. Even 
bureaucracy is liberated from the 
bureau. 

It might seem that I am claiming that 
word processors make secretaries re- 
dundant. They do not, but what they 
do do is to make unnecessary - and 
stow and inefficient by comparison 
with what the machine can do- several 
of the tasks which have traditionally 
taken up a lot of secretaries’ time. You 
might suppose therefore that both 
teachers and secretaries would wel- 
come the change. Many of them do 
not. For secretaries there is the appa- 
rent threat of redundancy; for 
teachers, the loss of personal prestige 
or stalus- 

There Is a loss of a particular sort of 



Under the control of a set of pegs in a plate In his back (right), this 18th-century Jaquet-Droz doll can milt 
any sequence of 40 letters. He dips his pen into the ink and follows the writing with his eyes, bis wrist being 
controlled in three axes to give more subtlety to the writing. From Richard Stevens's Underslaniki 
Computers; a user-friendly guide (Oxford University Press, £12.50). 


male prestige when people have to do 
their own icky tasks and lose the ego 
stroking that goes with having trivial 
things done for them. And of course 
the majority of prestiges in academic 
are male. Not ail the tasks which 
secretaries perform for academics are 
directly related to efficient teaching or 
research. And if secretaries are re- 
placed by machines, who is there to 
sustain the little male rituals of self- 
importance? Can a word processor 
make your coffee or call you sir? 

One tedious task that many teachers 
pass ovei to secretaries is the annual 
revision of teaching material. Last 
year's handouts and reading lists, with 
this year's alterations scribbled in, are 
re-typed in a neat new version. The 
advantage of word processors is that In 
the time it takes the teacher to amend 
the original in hand, he can amend it 
on his word processor, and save his 
secretary the chore of re-typing the 
whole lot. But l have come across 
teachers who have praised the intro- 
duction of machines because it will 
enable their secretaries to turn their 
scribble into, script more easily. There 
is no justification (or thh in terms of 


COMPUTER BOOKS THAT ACTUALLY FIT 
THE COURSES YOU'RE TEACHIHG 

You want books that are broad-ranging and accessible, and which coverall the hey areasof 
computer studies. Then take a look at THE HUTCHINSON COMPUTER STUDIES SERIES, an 
exciting range of titles designed for both classroom use and self-study. 

Computer technology; Programming; 5ystems design; and Computer applications are ail 
dealt with In at least one of eight available titles ( and there are more on the way!). 

* Relevant- they're modular In structure and provide you with ail the material you needand 
none that you don'tl 


★ Practical In approach - lots of examples and exercises to help with learning 

★ Lots of lUustrationsand diagrams accompany deag explanatory text 
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COMPUTER SYSTEMS: 

SOFTWARE 
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□ Fundamentals of Computing £6, 50 09 154331 3 
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□ Scion title Programming Using Fortran 77 £7.95 
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□ Computer System*! Software & Architecture £6 JO 
091549513 


Please send me mapeebon copies of lire books l have tfched above. G Computing In a Small Business £6. 50 og 13493 1 3 
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Address L !' 

Send to: Sue Tomlinson. Hutchinson EduGattoo,62-63Chandoa Place, London WC2M 4HW ""T"" ■- 


time - it would be sheer duplication,, 
for the teacher could amend on the 
machine as fast as he could scribble. 
But there is a great deal of justification 
in terms of the polishing of prestige. 
Even if it actually takes longer, and 
saves you no time, to get somebody 
else to do something for you marks you 
off as a decision maker; it is the next 
best thing to a bigger room, a thicker 
carpet, or a specialplnce in the staff car 
park. 

Of course, there can be loss of jobs 
when clerical tasks become less neces- 
sary. This can happen in two ways. 
Either old jobs can be replaced by new 
and. even more tedious ones; or the 
jobs can go altogether. .Certainly, the 
word processor could become part of 
an unhealthy production line, with 
secretarial or clerical workers sitting 
all day in front of a screen punching in 
other people’s facts. On the other 
hand, if the use made of the machines 
Is more imaginative nnd they aro used 
to cut out the tedious parts of the 
secretary’s job, they can lead simply to 
fewer secretaries. If like Nuffield Col- 
lege in Oxford, colleges offer their new 
fellows either a share in a secretary or a 
personal computer and a much smaller 
share, then one consequence could be 
fewer secretaries. 

The corollary of the introduction of 
technology ought to be the liberation 

• Wiley has published a second edi- 
tion of Myles E. Walsh’s Understand- 
ing Computers: what managers and 
users need to know at £29.15. 

• Macmillan has published Dennis 
Longley and Michael Shain’s Under- 
standing Microcomputers as a Macmil- 
lan reference paperback at £5.95. 

• Technical Press (Gower) has pub- 
iKhed Peter Brophy’s Computers Can 
Read: machine-readable codes and 
their applications at £17.50. 

• Frances Pinter has published a col- 
lection of articles on 77ie Information 
Explosion; the new electronic media in 
Japan and Europe, edited by Mick 
McLean, at £17.50. 

• Oxford University Press has pub- 

cX«™«ln > r fDic,lomr >°f 

• Taylor Graham has published the 


formation Scientists ‘Text Retrieval 
84 conference as Text Retrieval in 
Context, edited by Robert Kimberley, 
Catherine D. Hamilton and Christine 
H. Smith, at £15.00. 

• Croom Helm has published the 


of skills and opportunities. In the m \ 
of universities and colleges, that haste •: 
mean the skills and opportunities net 1 
just of the academics but also the ’ 
secretarial and clerical workers. Train- , 
ing opportunities and the expansion of 
the scope of existing jobs to take in 
wider and more interesting adminstn- 
live skills could make things a lot 
better for secretaries and clerical Mail. 

Word processing and computers are 
only technology. Although they cm b« 
used in sensible ways, they can also be 
used in silly ones. They can create 
jobs; and they can destroy or distort 
them. There tire many offices where 
rank on rank of undervalued women 
sit in front of u screen all day punching 

in Information. , 

A word processor is a iwngj” 
way of life! You may choose *** J* 
one, but you will not thereby^ 
others from doing so. NjjjMj 
thereby prevent their u» ftwynljf 
ing the environment in which 1^ 
work. But they can affect it iu a pea 
variety of ways, and that is someituat 
over which anyone can and ukum 
exercise a choice. If they don’t, some- 
one else will do It for them. 

Rodney Barker is senior ledunt fli 
government at the London School oj 
Economics. 
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nuiogy ana social revolution, compiled 
£?9 95* tC< ^ ^ William Edmondson, at 

A u.» 1 .... 


• MIT Press has published a 
don of articles on the Foundation* 
Computer Music at £49.95. Edltw ■ 
Curtis Roads andlJohn Strati ^ 
book is divided into four sections 


sound-synthesis techniques, aynjh^ 
er hardware and engineering, son j 
systems for music, and perceptwj 
digital signal processing. 

• Freeman has published 
ceedings of the Ninth Int&fS. 
Joint Conference on ^ 

gence (Los Angeles, 19oS) “ 
volumes at £62.95 the set- 


Wiley has published a * 0 # 
collection of articles, basedo^a {bj 
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Astreamof 
electronic bits 

Adam Hodgkin reviews a new guide to th 
revolution in publishing technology 


Manv authors now write at a computer 
“JJ-bI Many others must have cons- 
5tald 5Wil ‘ h “ 
Writing wi«h 0 word processor. Word 
MOita <tnd Publishing: some 
SSStf for authors, a 24-page 
^compiled by Peter Denley for 
British Academy and the Office for 
Humanities Communication at the 
iinWeisity of Leicester, contains valu- 
„ h , B advice for the scholar contemplat- 
use of a word processor m the 
SET books or articles. It will be 
M to the novice but it also 
Sains succinct adv\ce that will be of 
interest to the computer expert. 

The principal topics covered are; 
“Why an electronic manuscript? ; 
“TUe author and the computer"; * Pre- 
paring the text"; “Delivering the 
manuscript to the publisher ; ‘The 
author and the publishing process ; 
“Author typesetting”; and Journals . 
There is also an intriguing coda on 
“Other forms of publishing”. The 
common-sense approach of the book- 
let is evident from the advice on the 
possible reasons for choosing to write a 
Mokon a computer. We are a long way 
here from the hype of the computer 
salesman or technology freak: authors 
should not bank on substantial cost 
savings, greatly increased publication 
spwTar the painless achievement of 
quality in book production. Compu- 
tenare revolutionizing the writing and 
publishing process, and in this era of 
personal computers the revolution 
often starts on the writer’s desk. 

Authors find the word-processing 
microcomputer a very attractive tool 
which they are inclined to accept far 
more rapidly than their grandparents 
look to typewriters, in addition, any 
computer can in principle function ns a 
remote terminal for inputing to a 
typesetter; and the introduction of 
low-cost laser printers will soon offer 
writers a high-quality, desk-top type- 
tfrting option. Such powerful new 
l, technologies on the writer’s desk are 
making a practical monopoly that has 
“sferf 500 years; The mysteries of the 
PMteris art arc no longer the preserve 
°l a skilled and capital intensive busi- 

UfS. 


all changes, however, are for 
wt Better; and some of the advantages 
ome at a price. Designers nnd coin- 
m !j? r printing factory do 

™ucn more than simply retype the 
author s text. One of the dangers of the 
technology is that the quality we 
n P?, 01 to printed material will be lost, 
foil he proof-read so caie- 

jjp» and they may not be designed at 

mi?. 0reovcr ' the author who gels the 
often v?!!* *h e new technology will 
uK® assuming far greater responsi- 
Hr.iL'han was his under the old 


w guide to the 
nology 

be easier to publish books of a more 


component of the production cost of a 
book, and the production cost itself is a 
small proportion of the published 
price. The author who buys a compu- 
ter in the expectation that nis book will 
be significantly cheaper to readers is 
due Tor disappointment. The best 
reasons for choosing to write on a 
computer are that, for the author, 
wora-processing techniques have 
many advantages over the typewriter 
in the creation of texts. 

The booklet is also realistic about 
those features of book production with 



which mmt authutscunnut yci expect 
much computer assistance. 1 nhlcs and 
mathematical symbolism still present 
authors, printers and publishcis with 
difficulties which arc nut easily solved 
in electronic production methods. 
Computers arc in many respects ideal 
for indexing and cmss-rc fcrcncing, but 
il is not easy to link codes in an author’s 
microcomputer to the output und form 
of a commercial, computerized type- 
setting system. 

Time and again in reading the 
booklet, I was struck by the fact that 
most word-processing systems arc de- 
signed primarily for the production of 
correspondence and typed business 
documents. Harnessing this business 
technology ro the ratner subtler in- 
terest of scholarship and the* require- 
ments of literary texts is not simply a 
matter of automalion. 

A publication of this kind is bound 
to date: indeed, the author has Already 
been overtaken by events, as for many 
British authors the Amstrnd word 
processor will now be an obvious first 
choice. But this is not mentioned in the 
text; moreover, it falls into two cate- 
gories (the "small home computer" 


;itul the ‘’dedicated word processor") 
which authors are cautioned t«> avoid 
No advice can he insured, however, 
against Ihc advances of microcomput- 
ing technology. Indeed, in five years’ 
lime, authors and schulais will need 
advice on different matters in relation 
to computing. Simple word processing 
should by then be a background tcch- 
nolugy and scholars will need guidance 
on the databases, computer-generated 
concordances, and telecommunica- 
tions netwurks tamalizinalv men- 
tioned at the end of the booklet. As a 
consequence of the increasing power 
of microcomputers, scholars will then 
certainly be facing new opportunities 
and challenges from information tech- 
nology. 

Advances arc being made on three 
broad fronts; increasingly flexible soft- 
ware at the man-machine interface; 
much more powerful communications 
and networks which will link widely 
distant computers; and dramatic in- 
creases in the capacity of local or 
distributed memory. This fast tenden- 
cy alone will ch&lleh oe the creativity of 
the literary scholar. Five years ago we 
could think of word processors as 


electronic typewriters with a memory 
sufficient to edit and write a chapter or 
two. They seemed to he an extension 
of the technology of writing, the 
modern equivalent of the pen or the 
typewriter. Nowadays, however, you 
can purchase n microcomputer with a 
laser disk which holds a bibliographic 
record of one million books in the 
Library of Congress or the text of a 
multi-volume encyclopaedia, so that it 
may well he that we shall need to be 
thinking about personal computers as 
an adjunct to the scholar’s library. 

A technology which was introduced 
in the context of writing and creating 
lexis will become increasingly impor- 
tant as a technology for reading or for 
acquiring and controlling information. 
This booklet provides an excellent 
introduction for those scholars learn- 
ing the literary uses of computers 
through word processing. 1c is well 
designed and produced - acting as a 
good advertisement for the methods ii 
gently advocates. 

Adam Hodgkin is research and de- 
velopment manager of Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
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Millions of papers have 
been written on Apple 
(One was even written 


‘A Revolution in Academic Publishing?" 
is not. were pleased to sag manufacturer- 
speak. It's tin* title of a paper hv Roger lineny 
of Reading UulwrsUy. And as befits a treatise 
on the uses of Apple computers In education, 
it was eiilirely composed on and ^ 
printed out by one. 

lliose uses are ns varied as the W Jr 
subjects lielng studied hi British p ' r 
sdtools and mtandita today where j 

once computers were confined to - m 

lhe Computer Studies course. \ 1 

A learnin g tool. Il 

At Newcastle Polytechnic, Apple ] 
computers have been introduced Into .VUUHKX 
die BA ( Honours ) Accountancy *"'* ' 

course. By learning the teclmiqucs of computer- 
based financial modelling with software used 
in business today students arc combining 
academic study with a preparation for work. 

Says Senior Lecturer 
AdrianVfoolley M I am 
very impressed with lhe 
Macintosh case of use 
and the quality of the 
softwitreavailiible... 

I see (II) as a very 
advanced productivity 
tool." 

Tliyih ipiflnitiesorllie 
Sciences, 

*35?' The same polytechnic Is 
applying computers to the study of Materials 
Engineering, Acoustics Research and Power 
Engineering. For Instance, students liave been 
writing programmes lor die design and testing 
of components. 

Other examples of disciplines ^icrc- our 
products are proving valuable Include [hose of 
Earth Sciences and Psyttolofiy al to Op™ 
University Cambridge Iw scsttrai Appl. ■■ s ,u 


.Wll*IKXRV'tffrtl. 
Xw-biIl 1 Rihirritulc. 




Adminis tr ation. > 

Apples obvious strength in the area ot 
iwjitl-pmcessiiig Is not being Ignored. 
Vlst Donald f laiiltln); of Newcastle 

\ Mytcchnic, provides a classic 
- f example. On lop of all his teaching 
Aj work, Mr Haillday Is also Warden of 
y a 1 Istil of Residence. He espial ns.- 

f “I keep all my records for the Hall on 

‘ ( an Apple 11)... lean do m of my 

day-to-day work on II. and find the word 
Jjk processing module ^ very easy lo use." 

Many oilier professors arc finding 
computers liscAiI for preparing their course 
materials so as to replace expensive, quickly 
out-dated textbooks. The portability of 
Apple computers has been seized on by a 
Professor of tlie Imperial College. * \ / * 

He Hikes his Macintosh home in order 'M 
to compose term papers In the 
strictest secrecy. 

And where budgets for . 
administrathesialTare ^ ' * 

restricted, an Apple cm often ,* 

be found, enahlinga single *^1.^ 

secretary to discharge her duties efficiently 
towards many lecturers. 

Eas y to learn. 

Much has hern said about the simplicity 
of learning to use an Apple computer and Its 
software. According to Adrian VfooIIoy ’’If you 
girc students the tutorial manual and demo 
disk, It is largely self- teaching. " 

Bill Allen, also of Newcastle Itolytedtnic. 
goes further. ’The adaptabiliiy and the wealth 
of software available for the Apple arc the 
obvious (advantages). Tlie sj’stems are very 
flexible... and very reliable. Mm can do cm tui 


■r > 
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University Lamuuusir nartments flexible. . .and very reliable. You can do cm an 

SSSiSSSS?*- 

2 1 iTwtevant for Typographic Studies. there are owr 2 million Apple computers at 


use in Institutes of learning in the United 
, States alone. Tiny are also hvonnhig widely 
used m luisiness on both sides of the Adamic, 
ensuring a high degree of reliuhiVily and strong 
dealer support. 

• If you would like to learn nhwahout 
Apple in educution. the s.Q 
.Macintosh /\cat!emfc -‘.V; \ » 

G inference fs being \ fat 

hosted by InifK'rial i T¥n > w. 

College on /Vjiri! 5 \*S£. 

and 6. Just post the . 

coupon for details. 

shall also be /_ y 

pleased to send jou — -y' L 

furtlier Information 

on our products and ftvM «. n 1 nhmuv 

preferential pricing for education. 

Tlie last word comes from Mlriiael Kimber 
of Gateshead Itch nlcnl College. "I harcn't 
seen anything so frr that makes me regret our 
original decision to gp wilh Apple. TV ntwhines 
1 , are working day and niglit. they 

a are vciy robust, and they are 
allowing us to bilfli our 
commitment to both computer 
literacy' ami appllcaiious 
\ r i courses. Tliey have been an 

excellent investment.” 

fk Apple 

The power to succeed. 

j O Pk-Jscsenii meliinherliifiinnallumin A|iple | 

• computers aiMldeiails of pwfcicmial pricing. 

| . □ T ant hiKswiiHl In at tlte M^rinuvsh 

I Aradenik Confrivnce. 

Mane — 

| PimMoii — 

I lnsl i 1 uikm — 

.Addn-ss 

J Postcode 

I ft). st to. i\ppk' Computer ITC Lid. 

FRKH»0St liifurmiillon Cenlre. EasUnanWaj; 

| Hen iri H cm psteari. Herts. HP2 -»BR j 
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Competing 

requirements 

Henry Norton assesses the changes in demand 
tor university computing services 



I tic r.inid ilm-lMpmoms in o minuting 

JCL-hii,.|,) i . > ,j LrlIli; | [lt . |lasl few ! Vc . |r ^ 

have ■.immluii-il iiileresi iluuiiiiljout 
fnc w Dole iicaiif hi u* nminmniiv .mrf 
increased tin- dfinand un the coin mu- 
irig services. New users are cciming in 
irom all disciplines and existing users 
arc expanding their requirements in 
a” V’ ll,,lL ‘ a, ) d **>pWMic;ition. 

A i the same time, the government's 
policy of reducing expenditure on 
universities lias made it difficult for 
computing centres m respond rapidly 
eiioiigh to this increasing demand. The 
major problem is the need for staff to 
operate an ever-increasing ranee of 
ci imputing and communications 
equipment and in provide advisory 
services on central, departmental and 
peivunal computing and networking 
facilities, l here is also the difficulty of 

provrilmg equipment and services to 
support the increasing use of wurkst.i- 
lions, pariicufnrly for teaching. 

Many ncade lines will he m a dis- 
iiclviiiiinge it the computing services 

Mhd%! r dL,ci ' Re ' *«* ™ 

2-|liv!i'n^i? SI 'V ,f 'WKilyMtig mailie- 
nutwal models of jiliy.sieaJ systems 
Computing _ centres, however. |, if v C ' 

mors d L nmd h eco,,nmi '»- Fewer oper- 

re iably LCJI ,,L,cd f d w »h more 
' ab, f. Cl iu»pnicm and larger ftved- 
hcad disc storage devices, hmihrly 

systems ° a r n e° d f3 i sup,,l ' crs ' "Piling 
SiirSL ?^, nQ ,0 "S er required. Re- 
auctions in i rhesc areas have been used 

«S5 d ™ ands - " thatnum- 
??” . 5 raff . have remained fairly 

load nt deSP ' te the addi,,ona J work- , 
Advances in the design and produc- < 


■ f ! " n ‘dinteeruted circuits have resulted 
' ,J1 Powerful computing equipment be- 

coming available in compact form and 
■it low cost. Ihosc iiiiinilestaticins hav- 
rtig most effect on tlie universities' 
computing services are personal com- 
puters; the use of mi eroelect ron res 
products in industry; and new types of 
computing equipment and peri- 
pherals. 1 

The popularity of personal micro- 
computers has affected universities in 
two ways. First, stuff andstudents wish 
to use them for their applications; 
some have even been prepared to buy 
their own. They then seek advice from 
the computing centres on appropriate 
hardware devices, software applica- 
tions packages, and in particular how 
to link into networks so us to gain 
access to expensive centralized soft- 
ware or databases. 

Second, the increasing commercial 
Sni™ a i ,lag i emen ii usc of personal cam- 
s'!™ ,7 c ut1c ? ts lo demflnd «”d 

expect education that would provide 
familiarity with such devices The 
computing services are then pm under 
pressure to provide leaching facilities 
«n personal workstations, lor many 
years, there hns been a requirement 

t U n&i dU ^ ™' scs °n c™ 

I?/' °fc " ^nnmg in rhe second 
yiar. Now. first-yeur students are 
rcqtnred to use computers. 

^rmi/arlv. the increasing use of mic- 
roprocessors by industry to control 
functions in a wide rarige'of consumer 
jLroducts has stimulated iurercst in 
computingin gcnerar . As *" 

dents m science and engineering will 
expect that equipment will be made 




KSJ 




A general 


lire computer centre at UniverslScoU ege LnnTw 


available for them to learn about 
computing applications. 

Sovemment’s various informa- 
tion technology initiatives have also 
stimulated interest and increased the 
demand for computer support ser- 
vices. As this increase in interest and 
haS ^ er * ed - manufacturers 
m1n e « i en a ^ c 10 use advances in 
microelectronics to produce new tvoes 

T Suc " fls lascr Pnnlera. 
optical character readers and graphics 
dcs,g n workstations. The existence of 
hese new devices in turn creates 
* a ‘ e l resf a *nong advanced research 
workers who wish to take advantage of 

,cchni[ >“ es n " d 

The increasing use of computers 
? pp j' c j f a,so IO departmental facilities 

S n , ed |f r0m general income or by the 
research councils. As a rough esli 


PACK ^ M m 

STARTERS 



Qudos are offering a complete 
package which allows students 
lo design, simulate and layout 
semi-custom microchips using 
gate arrays, within the disciplines 

Milor for manual routing ol 
gates and a checking program to 

S e . COrrectuseof 8« l ^and 
internal connections. Tutorial 
examples help students to 

amil ' ar the process, 
prior to generating their own 
layouts with the help ol our 

comprehensive design manual. 



price per design. Once evaluated 
and proven, low volume chip 
production is available to meei 
specific course requirements. 

Kor departments with networked 
computer systems, a special pack- 
age is available which Includes a 
multi user licence and free 
prototyping of y Qur first design. 


For further information about 
Qudos in Education, complete 
me coupon or ring (0223) 862333. 
Qudos Ltd., 

Cambridge Science Park 
™'(0 n 22^623T3 brid8eCB44FD - 

processor* Disc Storage 
L-Coiour monitor (prefers 



A major part of the Qudos in 
Education package Is the few 
cost fabricaiion of student chip 
designs. Our special 'Silicon 
Bus’ service for leaching allmvs 
several layouts to be implemented 
on one wafer, using revolutionary 
computer conlrolled Electron 
Beam technology lo achieve an 
exceptionally low manufacturing 


microchip design packages □ Wos 
Qudos Silicon Bus’ Service □ 

name := Ff\ 

department / — 

UNIVERS|Ty/POLY_ . 

ADDRESS — 


mate, the equipment in computing 

on, y about °ne- 

tmrd of the total computing facilities. 

n?^°. mpU,in ? J cen J res are ,hc, ‘ ex- 
pected lo provide advisory services to 

the users of these departmental facili- 

E lffi™ D pnitlCU ? rly ■ on Programming, 
software applications packages and 
conwnunications networks. 

The computing services in universi- 
ties have evolved steadily over the 
years to meet the changing demands of 

px; n c:“r n T!“ 
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T The number of pro Brai Z7^ 

i ^ % gunges on which pe6p| e 8 S^>- 

increasing, Proibg beinT^ 1 
.... recent addition to ! 5 ^ »'• 

‘ includes Basic Fortran ^ > 1 ' 

■ Pascal. Cobol M^PfT^K 

Ado, APL ond l!s?. ( g« 

1 ; - :• fa c . ms IJ ? c ! ,ld c those u«d ofS5 ! ''’ 

-* tal minicomputers 

■. ■ If and Workstations ’ such 

cp ^' Dos i" odd£ “A 
mmnfrnine computera- the b 
ICHi war V‘ Packages itre devoid ! 

inatics, statistics, informal?, ^ 1 
Jj • ‘l 1111 graphics; and there 
Hgx A . 1 latahascsol widcsnrc«dint«. 8rcia ; 

JjjjF Cci,s as Dntn and the CamL¥ I 

Crystallographic Database 
. *t is possible to a limited exiemi i 
depurtments to advise thcbS 1 * t 
and sfa ^ 00 the use of some pro^ 5 ■ 
S " lm ^ ,nn P Ui, gcs and packaged ■ 
^ a ‘O ‘he work- of^he \ 

jBHi together with «h{ leveSof 'slip 

Ifli 

•oliege London. i 10 ,he humanities. 

J ■ add J t,on to providing generd : 

:nt in computing fna cen tre, 3 mn queries ' Wra P^ 
only about one- mf n 2n JSf a ■ ? prov,de 
mputing facilities. Im^I and “ uws M 

tres are then ex- SI S remote facilities - exactly 

Jvisory services to then^ ava,lable fl nd how to use 

m^programmhig forefroT^r” h ?* a - lways been al ' k 

ns packages an 8 d' (^^5* °! a PP llc ations of network 
l works. 8 i 8 :„r d , Ccd ’ networki "g has been as 

irviccs in universi fi Sen . m com P on cnt of their comnui- 
steadily* over C {he l ng , f ,ri ? ,e 8y from 1962 onwards. AU 

anging demands of J ns,,,u, tpns need to have access to ilia ; 

nti^y S and t v ne o 3V cen,re - s “ ,he ^niveniiy I 

iloit develonnicnis i f F ondon Computing Centre and the ■ 
[tucsnndcoinmiier J; n,vcrs,, y of Manchester Regional 
npact of n Computer Centre. In addition there 

"vTns Ln rin d- H rC W rc 8 ional «ntres - the Hdin- 
cn raDld * huriili Remonal Conwuter Centre, the 


more importantly! j^us conreat atfme w Urj |[! Computer Centre, the 

when government polS hLe re. NorlhumErinn Universities Multiple 

suited in a general reduction in «nffino Access Computer Centre and the 

levels, inefuding ££% S^SSSaS ? u,h - Wtf « Universities Computer 

. . mg i nose in computing Centre - and some special facilities are 


centres. However, although the cotn- 
pu mg centres have tried; they have 

SSMsasis 

sawate 

increased in recent years? 

are nn^ Pl ^ r y eyindicDtcs thaI ‘here 
SLW about «x times as many 

n^m S , Connectcd to mainframes 
m computer centres than there were 
ten years ago, and (he number of houre 
of interactive use has Increased be- 
tween ten and 50 times - mostly of 

^ U ?lnn dU u nns P 1 ™ 8hift (from 0800 
During the same 
period, the disc storage capacity has 
increased by a factor of ten. 

A few years ago. It was academic 
staff and postgraduate students who 
used computing facilities. Moreover, 

23*25 ™ ain 'y physical scientists or 
endneere who had some familiarity 
with handling mechanical or electron ic 
equipment and who were to a larae 

However, asuSS 

Se t S, chni F al staff now use 

me facilities, the size of the user 

population is of a totally different 
order. There are also users from the 

moT’heS in ^ neraJ need murt 
these applications in the human 

Sot E&a con,puti "8 centres do 

services from scratch P ll 

ltS!zT ,ve a ; d « 

sraUarion nnff n the “P^fication, In- 

2SSS?".i *.? d J 2Pe«hon of word-oro- 


demand 


H information f 3 

^techno lo§y Jfrj* 
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Departmental minicomputers 

Personal computers P 

Networking 

Applications packages 

Programming 

Subject areas 


available In other universities f 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council’s Daresbury and Rutherford 
an -i. A 5P leton Laboratories. 

i ne Computer Board’s edict ihaiatl 
networks should conform as far ** 
possible with the emerging interna- 
tional standards has imposed addition - 
al burdens on the computing service*- 
The difficulty has been brought aboui 
by the need to make connections when 
uttle of the appropriate communics - 
tions software is available. The JotaJ 
Network Team (JNT) was appoint 
to ease the burden in computwi 
centres by coordinating development*. 
The need for such a body is Dkely M 
continue, however, until the interna- 
tional standards have evolved siy 
become accepted and establish*"' 
possibly by the end of the century- 
Users of departmental minicompBj . 
ters and, more recently, persona! 

continued on page ^ 


Functions of a Computer Centre 

Btional centres, etc) 

amputers AUocation and control 

Maintenance of operating system 
Maintenance of local and 

es wide-area networks . 

Planning improvements to service ■ 
including enhancements and 
replacements 


• Information 
Documentation 
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• Development 
Applications packages 
Microcomputer svstemi 
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9 Hardware Maintenance 
and Error Diagnosis 
Local computing equipment 
Networking equipment 
Departmental equipment 
Personal computers - 

• Operation 
Computers 

Input and output devices 
Communications equipment 
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The new BBC microcomputer 
series will be seen in allareas. 


The BBC Master Series is a continuation 
and development of the highly popular BBC 
Micro. As such, the series retains all of the 
UfiC Micro’s traditional virtues including 
BBC BASIC and a superior choice of software 
and peripherals. 

Though never before has one micro- 
computer encompassed such a wide range 
of applications or offered so much potential. 

THE HOME. 

BBC Micros have gained a reputation as 
powerful, versatile home computers. 

The Master 128 will prove an even more 
useful addition to the household. 

Your child is probably already familiar 
with it from school. In which case, our 
educational programs will ensure that learning 
continues at home. 

By using a Teletext adaptor, up-to-the 
minute infonnation can he called up instantly. 
\nd via a Modem, you can control all the 
^ money in you r bank account, paying bills 
and standing orders from the comfort of 
war own home. 

You can even write and send letters on 
1 Sffeen-by Electronic Mail. 

Yet despite these advances, the price 

rcmains the same at £499 inc.VAT. 

To speed up other tasks, (here is the 
Master TURBO, for an extra £125 inc.VAT, 
it improves the Master 128’s benchmark 
from 9.2 seconds lo a^^a^rc cord-breaking 
4.67seconds usintr BBC BASIC. 


^ THE SCHOOL. 

yew features on the Master 128 make it 
particularly useful in the schools area. 

• , ~^e word processing package makes it 
creative writing. 

"bile its sophisticated spreadsheet will 


prove invaluable in any Maths Class. 

As an upgrade of the 128, the Master 
512 gives higher levels of education access 
to MS-DOS com pat il ilc applications. For 
under £500. 

Or for only £348.26 oxe.VAT you have 
the Master ET - a powerful, custom-built 
networking terminal. Our ECONKT network- 
ing facility is probably the worlds best 
selling, low cost network. 

Combined with the Master ET, il affords 
considerable cost saving without limiting 
your expansion options. Ensuring the BBC 
Micros place throughout our education 









Business dictates that a microcomputer 
is both efficient and easy to operate. 

The Master 512 puts all the power of 
16-bil computing under your control, for 
under £1,000. This control comes courtesy 
of the GEM Collection which provides an 
icon-driven, simple and easy to use environ- 
ment, as well as a word processor and 
painting package. 

Not only does this allow you to write 
documents easily, but also to insert charts 
and graphs into them. Thereby improving 
your business presentations. 

I Though business is only one of the areas 
[in which the Master 512 will be taking control. 
Iljgl, In the Medical field, il could 
SSglB^be taking the drudgery out of repeat J 
^HBprescriptions. At the same time monit-j| 
BjM orinp dosage for opti mum patient care.j|| 
Existing BBC Micros are capable 
■of running an entire factory. The jmM 
more sophisticated Master 512 could 
check every stage in a manufacturing Jw 
process from beginning to end. _ Bggjjj 

Of course, your immediate needs^K^ 
may not be on quite this scale. So you l||j| 
could buy the Master 128 now and easily 1K1I 


The BBC Master Series. 


upgrade to the Master 512 at a later stage. 

THE LABORATORY. 

As a simple upgrade lo the Master 128. 
the Master Sc. provides a powerful scientific 
computer for under £1,500. A tenth of the 
price of its nearest mainframe equivalent. 

The Master Sc. forms a natural and com- 
patible link with the first in the extremely 
powerful Acorn Cambridge Work Station 
range. It uses all (he important scientific- 
languages - fSO PASCAL, FORTRAN 77. C and 
32016 ASSEMBLER as well as BBC BASIC. 

For anyone who is teaching languages, 
the Master Sc. is a particular asset. You can 
now afford to teach more by practice rather 
than theory. 

After purchase. you can rely on our techni- 
cal support for advice on any part of the series. 

The BBC Mast er Se ries. Whichever area 
it appears in, it^flH^will be assured of a 
good reception. 


IWiis. 
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Cryptological 

purposes 

Frank Knowles traces the upsurge of interest 
in automating the process of translation 


The ideti of Jii.u.hinc (r.intlatinn - 
(MT) was one ef the carl it si suggested 
a iipJiuj luwi* of tump liters in tnc field 


of mi i oral language nmn-ssing. Ii is 
almost 4»i years since Warren Weaver, 
one of the doyens of American scien- 
ce. addressed o famous memorandum 
to some 2iJH colleagues on the subject. 
Weaver, in talcing as his starting point 
the experience he had earned during 
wartime work for the United States 
government in the field of cryptogra- 
phy. formulated the Ml' problem by 
drawing an analogy with eivni analysis. 
Mis contention rail thus: "f have a text 
in front of me which is written in 
Russian hut I am going to pretend that 
it is really written m English and that it 
has been coded into some sr rouge 
symbols. All 1 need to do is to strip off 
tfic code in order to retrieve the 
information contained in the text." 

That formulation encapsulated a 
good deal of validity, although it was 
imbued with a surprising dose of 
naivety. But the use of computers for 
cryptological purposes was an estab- 
lished fact - just as much then as now- 
n ud Weaver s way of looking at things 
resonated with ninny leading scholars 
such as Norhert Wiener and Claude 
Shannon, whose ''information theory" 
was all the rngc and was itself Inc 
product of Shannon's wartime service 
os a cryptanalyst. Many viewed his 
work on rite making ana breaking of 
secrecy systems as being of much 


greater significance than the overllv 
public domain contributions which 
secured him his intern annual reputa- 
tion. The idea of using computers for 
facilitating rather than impeding com- 
munication was intrinsically attractive 
and the academic community, in a 
coalescence of interests with the in- 
telligence and military confraternity, 
mustered enough persuasiveness - not 
just in the United States but also in 
Britain. France, Italy, Germany - to 
elicit large research and development 
budgets Tor NIT. Similarly, other ma- 
jor countries like the Soviet Union and 
the emergent People’s Republic of 
China were stimulated by their own 
insights to fund MT research. 

With today's hindsight it is all too 
easy to see mat ambition and wishful 
thinking far outstripped any genuine 
capability which might hove led in the 
1950s and early tvfjtls to realistic 
prototype MT systems. In the event 
the shutters came down on the Amer- 
ican MT scene in 1966 as a result of the 
report of the Automatic Language 
Processing Advisory Committee 
(ALPAC), set up by the National 
Academy of Sciences. Funding to 
American researchers was cut back, 
and the ALPAC report was regarded 
as a very nuthoritntlvc document in 
other western countries, where it also 
exerted a baleful influence. It took the 
best purr of a decade for MT to emerge 
from the doldrums, and during that 


EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE IN FINANCIAL 
PLANNING FOR THE RM NIMBUS 

The now WHAT IF? computer based courses In as sal and profit management 
pruv Ido a stimulating Introduction U. this important pan aUhc BUSINESS 
STUDIES curriculum. 

Dosignod to run with readily available SPREADSHEET software, the 
professional courses provide a very flexible mod him for instruction- Students 
. are matin bwbiu of pinny rclayanl accounting technique? and the potential of lilts: 
' widely used applications soft who. 

Special tar ms aro available far educational ualnbllshmenls nndThloraare 
invited to apply for h FREE TRIAL PACK basod on lha NIMBUS/MU LTlpL AN 
system lo; . 

i nnplTEHMW jff 

in lerar.iivo I earning Programs 
P Often 2 
Redruth 

Cornwall TR152UD /V/ 

Iblaphana', QZQQ 842&2B // & /f 


This product rould be eligible for DTI funding 
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. .DATA LOGGING, ANALYSIS AND STATISTICS 
i 1 jfepSk I ■ POWfllftil’hew programs from Garland Computing 
The foremost Maths and Science publisher (or the 
• . BBC Micro 

DATA ANALYSIS Linear regression graphs and histograms, especially 
•W* ,Ul f0r biol ° a,ca * &0Q points . £1 5.00 

user-friendly and powerfubfeiatlsltos package wilh some 
ol the fORjutes ol a epreadshegl and database. Matrix 702 x 999. £19.95 

DATA LJpER Racp'rdjj data frotri any instrument connected via the A-0 
Interface, napdles'a staggering 25,000 headings - each recorded discretely. 

’> . . « Many analysis opUonb. El 5.00 

TIMED DATA ANALYSIS. SlrpHar to Data Logger, but Intended for manual 
entry of data In chfohologtyal order from experiments where Interfacing Is not 
■ possible. £13.50 

CHART RECORDER An effective replacement for the laboratory chart 
recorder conllnuoue display ol expefjrtieht?! results. Screens can be 
f ' overlaid, labelled, saved and printed. £1 5.00 
ANOVA For 2 and 3-way analysis of variance; with yeiy easy data entry, and 
automatic processing as suited to tho dala../n preparation. £13.50 ’ 
Prices shown are tor 40- or BO-lrack disc (please specify; and do nol Include 
VAT. PS Pis tree for prepaid orders. Please send tor full details. 
GARLAND COMPUTING 
35 DEAN HILL PLYMOUTH PL9 9AF 
Tel 0752 412B7. 


peril id MT research ami development 
was at a very low ebb. pushed forward 
DU I v by Ihu itnoHirdirwicd and often 
idiosyncratic efforts of the most dt'di- 
aiicif aficionados. Effectively speak- 
ing, systematic research ceased m 
Drilain nnd Italy and was sill but stifled 
in France and Germany. In China the 
cultural revolution emptied the labor- 
atories mid even in the Soviet Union 
the MT thrust of so-called "engineer- 
ing linguistics" was dissipated, not 
least by the emigration of several 
leading expens. 

It was not until about ltl years ago 
that the first signs of a refloresccnce 
appeared. Nol all of this new growth 
thrived nr even survived: as u result 
either of appalling bad judgement or of 
appalling bad luck the Logos com- 


pany's first two efforts foundered - 
they had chosen Vietnamese and Farsi 
as so-called "target languages" for 
their systems, but all their work was to 
be overtaken by cataclysmic political 
events. Brigham Young University 
spent huge sums of money on efforts to 
translate the Mormon scriptures into 
many languages hy machine; the result 
was - predictably enough - a graveyard 
of shattered aspirations nnd (he inde- 
cently rapid emergence of two highly 
commercially-oriented companies 
which now “slug it out" against each 
other in the market-place to gain both 
orders snd loyalty from translators. 

Several French MT experts left 
metropolitan France for the climes of 
Canada, where the biculiural policy 
gBve them a foothold, in concert with 
their Canadian colleagues, to develop 
the METEO system, one of the few 
MT systems lo earn its bread and 
butter by automatically translating 
weather forecasts from English into 
French. Some 25,000 words are trans- 
lated daily with a correctness index of 
approximately 95 per cent - the re- 
sidua] dud output is identified by the 
machine itself and is diverted off the 
meteorological wire service to human 
translators. Those latter had been the 
original ciitulysts of the METEO sys- 
tem by drawing attention to the high 
translator turnover (a resignation ev- 
ery six months) cuuscd by the mono- 
tony of the task in hand - the very 
attribute that made it such un excellent 
candidate for computerization. An 
ambitious attempt lo transmogrify the 
METEO system into a vehicle for 
translating into French approximately 
100 million words of English text taken ■ 
from aircraft maintenance manuals 
fajled, but on grounds of microecono- 
mics rather than as a result of any 
intrinsic flaws in the strategy: human 
beings were, at their rate of seven >. 
pence ncr word, 20 per cent more “5 
cost-cffcctive. It is prudent , incidental- 5 
ly, not to place too much credence in S 
such quantifications because of lack of J 
clarity about overheads, the “timeS 
window”' applied, and the amortizs- P 
lion of research and development u 
I costs. ’ • •• • S 

The massive SYSTRAN system was £ 
able to draw funds from the American p 
military research budget and was used 
in the joint Apollo-Soyuz project. It E 
also found itself some new commercial y 
outlets: General Motors and - most 3 
notably - the European Commission 
which bought SYSTRAN in order to 

continued from page 28 
workstations often require access to 
other facilities in their universities or, 
through communications gateways, to 
external facilities. Local area networks 
have therefore evolved. Computing 
centres, with advice and assistance 
from the JNT, have had to plan, install 
and manage these local networks. 
They also continue to play a role in 
providing advice to new users on the 
way they can connect their individual 
computers Into the networks. 

The problem of funding computing 
centres arises not only from additional 
duties. Computing centres were estab- 
lished about 20 years ago, when the 
staff recruited were all young since the 
profession was young. The incre- 
mental drift, however, as both staff 
and the computing profession mature, 
has increased the costs of senior staff. 
Moreover, the high mobility of junior 
computing staff results in rapid staff 
turnover 


determine whether new language 
“pairings" could be propagated from 
tnc original Russian-English stock, 
and whether SYSTRAN was already 
operating at a ceiling level of perform- 
ance imposed on it t>y an early 1960s 
design. The answer to this question 
was a "yes" - admittedly, less than 
totally unequivocal - but nevertheless 
a decision was taken to commission the 
specification of a new MT system 
known as EUROTRA, capable of 
ameliorating the predicament of the 
European Commission vis-i-vis the 
alarming logistics of translation: 72 
different language “pairs" or direc- 
tions of translation within nine major 
languages; current expenditure of 
almost £2 in order to traits lute one 
word of a "source" text into all the 
eight “target" languages (this is why 
one-third of the Commission’s admi- 
nistrative budget is allocated to trans- 
lation); a chronic backlog of material 
to be translated; the continuing cost 
escalation involved in deploying hu- 
man translators; and last but not 
least, the unlikelihood of any mnjor 
policy changes that would positively 
affect the situation described. The 
EUROTRA system is now being im- 
plemented, at a cost not far short of 
£20 million over a five-year period, 
with the involvement of about 150 
experts, metaphorically drawn from 
but still physically working in numer- 
ous European universities. Success is 
by no means guaranteed, yet it is 
distinctly unlikely that this major col- 
laborative effort will be tantamount to 
an expensive feasibility study which 
reports negatively. 

The Pnn-Americnn Health Orga- 
ion is devoting considerable effort 


information 

technology 




n i 


me ran- America n Health Orga 
nization is devoting considerable effor 


to the already reasonably impre«i» 
Spanish -English MT system it vats. 
development of an English-Sp^S 
system is under active consideration. 
The Dutch firm BSO, in partnenhin 
with the Dutch government, iscuxmj. 
ly drawing on it budget of £7 nulfiog 
allocated for the development of a 
robust "office translating system"; the 
system's designers have chosen Es» 
unto ns a "pivot" or inlermedtet 
switching language for their system. 
The extent of their success will abate 
a measure of change in the status and 
mechanics of Esperanto, despite the 
designers’ intentions to keep “their" 
Esperanto hidden from public viev. 
The use of such interlinguas or at least 
of agreed detailed information proto- 
cols produces major logistic benefits 
which far outweigh the extra initial 
investment. Free-standing analysis 
and synthesis modules for each lan- 
guage in the system arc required, plus 
transfer components for all the actual 

continued on page 32 
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A Saxon manuscript depicting the Tower of Babel. 


computing staff results in rapid staff 
turnover In computing centres, due to 
a major extent to the high snlaries paid 
by outside bodies. Staff training is 
therefore an important and resource- 
consuming activity to a much greater 
extent than is usual In universities. The 
same factors also apply more generally 
in the universities to skilled technicians 
ond to a lesser extent with clerical and 
sccretnmt posts. 

iA n ^ 5 .^ e P? rt on TVm Future of the 
aanuary, 1986) the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals stated that “The nation must 

have graduates who ... can 

understand and manage the sodal and 


economic challenges of Ihe technolo- 
gical revolution". An essential compo- 
nent in the education of such graduates 
is the adequate provision of computing 
facilities and advice on the use of 
computing resources through the four- 
level hierarchy of personal work- 
stations; departmental minicompu- 
ters; central university mainframes; 
and national computer centres. Com- 
puting centres were established to 
provide services at the two upper levels 
of this hierarchy. There is an urgent 
need to expand the services at the two 
lower levels so that the best advice and 
training are given in the use of the 
types of computers that are most likely 
to be encountered in industry and 
commerce. 

At the same time, the other levels 
have to be supported. Users of person- 
al computers, particularly for research 


need lo ascend the hierarchy to more 
powerful facilities. Moreover, as ex- 
isting users of these powerful facilities 
are working on some of the most 
demanding problems in engineering 
and science, they need to be con- 
tinuously supported. 

Distributed systems increase in 
popularity with more powerful mini- 
computers and workstations. Never- 
theless, computing centres are likely to 
be needed for large central databases, 
expensive software packages and 
advisory services. Centralized man- 


main tained to cope with rapid tech- 
nological developments. , 

There is a choice of ways fomaw- 
Computing services could continue w 
try to cope with increasing pern® 1 ® 
and reducing resources, inis 
mean that many students and 
workers woula have to learn to iw 
personal computers without assistjj“r 
or advice. In this way, much ot 
time could be wasted in the m , ‘ ve T/ 
and later in their subsequent carce 
There is little scope for divert B 
resources from other activities to® 
puting since the governments 
tion of expenditure on universities 
put a strain on resources in all at”*' .. 
order to preserve and develop cowp 
ing services, therefore, it is 
that additional funds are alloca^i 
Earmarked grants could be prt 3 ™. 
through the University Grants 
mltlee or the Computer Boara 
Universities and Research Co i 
Although such special pleading ^ 
also be made for other 
teaching, research or 
computing is special in three re=jt (0 
It bas expanded and l con tin 
expand more rapidly than ^ 
area; it is a basic tool tnai ^ 
applied with benefits in ev ; 7 cVfl nee 
mine; and it is of increasmg , sM y. 
tor careers in commerce ana ui ^ gt 
We must all endeavour to ens 
the correct path Is taken. 


'Tr ,u, ' s Miuwure pacKages and — — — 

Ss SSfti Ce " traJi2e J d man- Henry Norton is Controller of J 

BHIW als ? ** needed but ing Sendees in the VniverW . 
flexibility of organization should be London. 
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RM NIMBI JS NETWORK 


ACTION STATIONS 


Local Area Networks for micro- 
^ttiputers have promised much in the 
S°rt time since they were introduced, 
snared software and peripherals. 
Communal access to a large central 


microprocessor and minimum 512K 
RAM, Nimbus gives you fast processing, 


stunning graphics and the capacity to 
handle the Microsoft Networks** 


Communal access to a large central 
[Memory store. More work stations for 
le ss money. 

But promises don’t make working 

^sterns. 


1 

The truth is, it takes a special breed 

„ C °frlDUter tnnuvi ci-aHnn network. 


pj? 0tl ? uter to run a 64 station network. 
f a-fast running sneeds. Additional 


ra-fast running speeds. Additional 
S 0ry to hoId network operating 
n a special network interfaces. 
Nimk * ■ °ther ‘networkable systems, 

np^, u ® yas designed from the start for 
forking. With its 80186, 8MHz 


handle the Microsoft Networks** 
operating system with plenty in hand. 
And the Nimbus Network becomes 
more economical die more you 
demand of it - right up to 64 stations. 

Ask to see the Nimbus Network in 
action. And like thousands of our users, 
you’ll agree that Nimbus is the natural 
choice. 

For further informadon contact 
Research Machines, Mill Street, Oxford 
0X2 OBW. Tel: Oxford (0865) 248489 
or Sheila Lester on (0865) 249866. 
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’Microsoft Networks is a trade mark 


*Time taken to send 700 word report to 64 stations on the 
Nimbus Network 
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coiiliniiwl from AD 
rliivrt imts n| n.npl.iinni nci-ilni Him. 
.tJipHMlh rc«|llllt'S HIK- .111(1 ('Illy IIIIL- 
f .nflitli <i iiiily --is nviliilc. s»y. irreqvi • 
Inv «>f (lie i-iivis.iiifij l,ii I IjityiMUi 1 . 
Liinvi-rsfly ,i l unch synihuM's rnoiliuc. 
I»r inct:incc. lines nor •■ need m kium" 
m ssh.ii knipiugc the information ii 
deals uith w.is "ritiiiiifly cone hod. 

I lie METALS iysieni. infinuiiccii 
hy Siemens ,il the Uni se rails uf Au- 
stin. lev. is. -is ahn flowing .ipnee m 
scope any! pe-rfonn.inve prospects. The 
CULT system in Hong Kong quietly 
and unobtrusively r m ml. ik\s ‘Chinese 
ma ihem.n its periuriiiMls into English, 
and ullempis are now under ivuy in 
devefnp a spin-nff system which will 
translate in ihc reverse direction. The 
Japanese govern me til betrays, 

through its funding agencies, its strong 
conviction that Mr is n top nrioriry: it 
is n “core module" of the mueh- 
vaunted Fifth Generation Project. 
Under (he aegis of (he Japanese Sci- 
ence and Technology Agency a score 
of MT resen rch groups are active in 
Jajian, seeking partnership with fore- 
ign experts ana drawing on earmarked 
public funds of £.1 million. The busi- 
ness community in Japan is “venturc- 
in vesting" very much mure in its nice 
for the economic power rli.it reliable 
MT know-how win bring. 


• ink tcii.iin ujies <>f ii.indaiiiui are 
.um ii.il'J'. (•• lontpuTiTiraiion: tranda- 
ii«m tfM'.nmM U- fairly .uidsqu.irelyin 
the u-.ilm of stcreiitvpic.ii .uiJ mm- 
affeeme l.mgu.ii.'c: they nnist clfcc- 
inch he exeiii|iliirs of an idcntilMhle 
MildaiiL'ii.ipe. .is evinced hy theme, 
stile, lexis and syntax. 

MT researchers are dear about the 
trade-offs between si '-called ■■pre-edit- 
ing" ami •piist-ediling". Pre-editing 
means recasting liipiil test .so as to 
remose known" nr likely stumbling 
blocks, massaging the form of the text 
hut on tut account its meaning. This is 
only an MT application of the practice 
increasingly adopted by technical wri- 
ters in their efforts to" remove every 
single ambiguity from the technical 
documentation they produce. Coerc- 
ing the text in this way reduces but 
does not obviate entirely the post- 
editing or revision operation which is a 
normal feature of professional transla- 
tion, whether carried out by man or 
machine. If there is no pre-edit then 
the post-edit tends to oe extensive, 
ironically calling for the reviser to have 
a good knowledge of the source lan- 
guage of the (ext in front uf him. 
MAI' systems calculate a cosmetic 
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A relatively new brand of MT, 
machine-aided translation (MAT), 
stands poised to capture an increasing- 
ly large market share of sales to 
individual translators and to organiza- 
tions, such as agencies, which cannot 
afford investment in mainframe MT 


trade-off finely by emphasizing the 
“uniqueness 1 ' of the interactive edit, 
normally including entering new words 
into the dictionary; Ihc computer then 
proceeds to produce a “raw" transla- 
tion. Translators using MAT systems 
must therefore be their own lexico- 
graphers and tcrminologisls., devoting 
much of their time to this task. The 
broader, unanimously accepted lesson 
is that MT systems must have large and 
highly intricate lexical databases as 
integral modules - say, half a million 
entries ranging from "word fragments 
and words to collocations and scnlcn.cc 
idrnms. What you cannot compute you 
must be able to look up; and vice versa. 

MT systems should ideally he able to 
deal with any cruces arising on any 
level of the multi- tier information 
structures that texts constitute. Course 
lexical equivalence and the gross syn- 
tactic organization of text have been 
recognizable by machine for a long 
time. The effort needed to raise the 
level of sophistication to match reason- 
able semantic, stylistic and pragmatic 


afford investment in mainframe MT requirements, however, is provinu 
and which are effectiveW frozen out by . horrendous, even though Inroads are 
the lack of proper MT bureau faclli- beingmadi Into many of the difficul- 


of the MT problem and its ultimate If fPj a ljB l 

^ractability^ nave hecnynojre soberly B BH 

attrition concentrating on tactical B jlffl S B il /\f« | '■& 4 

objectives, rolling back the adversary 9 mBn*..,-: 4 r&ak' • •?§! 

bit by bit and by guile. The citadel S * 

cannot be routed but a sensible • 

alliance of man and machine can help a ^ 

world beset by difficulties of com- £ I am ■■ ■ 

municatiou and technology transfer O 111^8 WW£T ''Ll''/ - ■ 

and by stark contrasts of a geopolitical p -,~ 

nature. The onus has always been on & ■ jcjM' 

translators to repudiate and to refute £ . mW s 1 
the contention: "Traduttore - tradi- u ; 

tore". The MT confraternity -consist- C ' . 

ing of linguists, Al specialists and s ~ ^ ‘ 

computer scientists - must also prove z “ ? 

the falsity of a slightly emended ver- P 

sion of the above Italian adage: “Tras- | • 

Frank Knowles is professor of modem S y/E. -jP * •' ? Wfi 

languages and Senior Pro-Vice-Chan- 2 \ l ;'|lt' W; ^ 

cellor al the University of Aston. £ I .^:mw 

Challenging 
complacency 

Alan Gordon reports on the efforts of some 
British companies to improve training resources 

During the past two years British considered good practice in the Fcder- 

GQtananlfift have Kpck rntmau. an.. er\Jl ‘ I-.- 
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the lack of proper MT bureau faclli- ' 
ties. Weidner, ALPS and Logos pro- 
ducts vie aggressively with one another 
in this arena, but they hide the size and 
shape of the professional Te-profiling 
needed by their systems' users. 

Where docs MT stand today, almost 
40 years on, after over £100 million has 
been spent on it worldwide? What is 
the precise mismatch between the 
results deliverable right now and the 
aims of MT experts, which are argu- 
ably some of the loftiest and most 
ambitious cherished by any sort of 
researcher anywhere? U Is perhaps 
right andpropeT to state first of all that 
the definition - strategic, tactical and 
operational - of the problem is now 
much clearer both In its global aspects 
and in its fine structure, There is a 
much greater, though far from total, 
awareness about what the act of trans- 
lation is and tills leads to an acknow- 
ledgement, albeit a frustrated one, 
that MT systems currently achieve 
what they do by simulation not by 
emulation. There Is a consensus that 


betngmadi Into many of the difficul- 
ties. The resolution by human beings 
of many problems of language ambi- 
guity hinges crucially on the way 
people interact with their direct en- 
vironment or call on previous “expo- 
sure” to their environment. 

“Machine intelligence” is puny in 
comparison: we have not yet found a 
general way of allowing an inanimate, 
limited ana immediate computing “en- 
vironment" to verify the coherence 
and consistency of large-scale in- 
ferendng or to look outside the artifi- 
cial shell (to use that term In both its 


not a larger context or co-text, if we 
employ the terms proposed by the 
protagonists of text linguistics who 
have so much to offer MTrcsearchers. 
Given the current state of the art, then, 
NTT software is going to have problems 
with such utterances as: “He noticed 
her shaking hands”; "He observed the 
woman on the hill with the telescope"; 


comnanlet have been roundly criti- 
cized for devoting insufficient re- 
sources to the training of new recruits 
and to the retraining of existing em- 
ployees. Such a low level of training 
effort in Britain compares unfavour- 
ably with the resources and attention 
paid to initial and continuing training 
in countries such as France, the 
Netherlands, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Japan and the United 
States, in 1984 British companies 
spent just 0.15 per cent of turnover on 
training - £575 per trainee or £200 per 
employee (Adu!/ Training in Britain, 
MSC, 1985 ). The Manpower Services 
Commission (MSOhave pointed out 
that the private sector is spending just 
£4 per person per week to train and 
retrain the British workforce and is 
working hard to challenge the corn- 


el Republic of Germany, nnd it is not at 
all .unusual to find Amerlcon com- 


erlcon com- 


panies spending up to threc-and-a-half 
per ccnl of sales revenue on trninino 


course involved tuition in electro 
magnetism, electronic devices and cir- 
cuits, linear nnd digital circuit design, 
and communications. In addition, a 
specialist subject was also studied, 
with the options including micro- 
waves, signal processing, and RF cir- 
cuit design. Like the IT conversion 
courses developed by the Science and 
Engineering Research Council 
(SERC), it was never the intention to 
attempt the impossible of reproduce 
the breadth and depth of IT skim 
acquired on a specialist three-year or 
four-year degree course. 

The Racal conversion course useds 
combination of teaching methods (lec- 
tures, seminars, and w on), self- 
teaching, video instruction, BndflWJ 
tical work. The course wasdnwpN 


per cent of salmi revenue on training; ESSnT^in^^Bjfi 

tafiie P Sr S r^ rtiP tf !CS sp i n ^ ng up tical wo e rk. The course was*n#J 
18 a ccrtam, y no In conjunction with umventet^*^ 
coincidence that those American and ists and Tor 1984-85 had 150 aprivea- 

Japancse compamea that have in- Hons for the 22 places on offer. Racal, 

vested In Britain seem to value training 0 f course, also has a comprehend' 
more highly than many of their British programme of staff training fourth 

^cl^v^n* 8, i> * , , . new graduate recruits nnd fort*® 

Such figures relate to Industry employees. One additional point 

Generally and not onlv to train he hv . of 


National Economic Development 
Office, 1985). 

On average, just 14 hours off-the- 
that 31M0 hours training off-the-job is 


IEE Electromagnetic Waves Series 

The handbook of antenna design. Volumes 1 and 2 

™ R ^i e ' K ‘ Milne V A - D - Olverand P. Knight 
1696,PP;.229 x 1 48 mm, paperback 

ISBN 0 86341 052 9, 1986 UK and elsewhere £65.00 


generally and not only to training by . 
information technology (IT) equip- 
ment and user companies; It Is ex- 
trerfiely difficult to quantify the level of 
3T-relevant training that is taking 

E lace. There ia evidence to suggest, 
owever, that IT companies them- 
selves (foreign-owned and indigenous) 
do rather better than the average in 
this respect, although they still do not 
match the efforts or competitor coun- 
tries and overseas companies. A forth- 
coming report from the Institute of 
Manpower Studies should provide 
muen-needed information on com- 
pany training and retraining in IT. 

Despite criticisms of a low level of 
commitment and a paucity of re- 
sources devoted to training, there are a 
number of examples of good or even 
best practice in IT training effort that 
demonstrate just what can be done 
with Benior management commitment 
and a proper recognition of the con- 
tribution of training to business per- 
formance. IT training and retraining 
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note is that the training ne«“ 
company involved in research, <« 
vclopment nnd manufacture on 
equipment nnd products will «n 
substantially from that of an IT«® 
company. For the user, Initial t«f>® 
is still vital, but the skills 
the depths to which they have to p 
acquired arc very different. 

In the development sec . rion .?jJl! 
management and information w™ 
of Lloyds Bank, the initial training 
programmers takes the form 
six-month planned schedule: t^ 
months learning formal languag«_ 
three months programming. Nov* 
fic knowledge or experience of 
ters is assumed prior to 
embarking on the in-company cm® 
Trainees are usually taken or»m 
ratio nine with A levels to every 
graduate. Specialist IT gradual" 
not required. On average, apW*“ 
mer will spend one-third of his w ^ 


Waveguide handbook 

N. Marcuvitz 

448 pp., 229 x 148 mm, casebound 

ISBN 0 86341 058 8, 1986 UK and elsewhere £30.00 

Target adaptive matched lliumfnatlon radar 

D. T. Gjessing 

184 pp. (approx.), 229 x 148 mm, casebound 

ISBN 0 86341 057 X, 1986 UK and elsewhere £25.00 (approx.) 

For further information about these titles and 

a copy of the 1986 catalogue please contact: H* 

Book Publishing Dept, Institution of Electrical Engineers 1 1 

RO. Box 8, Southgate House, Stevenage; Herts. SGI 1HQ 8 

Telephone: 0438 313311; t 


can also, of course, go some wav in not re <I u ired. On average, a pr ^ 1 
alleviating any existing skill sborta&e!i I ? er s P en£ f one-third of W ^ 

It is rare to find companies develop- J 1 / 11 ? during the first three ye 
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houses) or where tasks performed are 
repetitive and routine (as in much 
m croe ectrames assembly work) will 
initial training be unnecessary (as in 
the rormer case) or at a very low level 
(as in the latter case). Elsewhere, there 
of practice for 
initial induction and training. 

Particularly innovative was the de- 
vetopment for 1984^ by Racal of a 
new IT conversion course for numer- 
S5.&: ‘non-JT graduates. Aimed par- 
tindarly at science and engineering 

Sura? e i«ri ,ho ■ Racal ronwrelon 
months, was de- 
SS, HT ldc stude nts, on salary, 

Srrtmnic-f , U to P 1 " 5116 a career in 
electronics, commencing as a member 
of a design laboratory. The (Kfrd of the 


related to IT skill needs, in 
months’ trainihg is provided d; ' 

ing department. instructors, 

also successfully deve loped "^ ,- n 
materials to wnvert progr < ara ro ^ 
systems analysts. Technical suyr 
staff in the division are 
in-house with a seven-week 
languages and IT appreciation 
Another form of initial a" 0 ^ 

g rated training that is amort me 
ve preserve of electronic* _cow^ 
nents and other enginccnn^,. 
ponies is employer 
undergraduates, both on wn* 
sandwich courses. In 1983, , 2o 
of final-year electrical a nd Sort 
engineering students 
by an employ er. And 
and 1983 the number of sp^ „ 
students in these subjeci « ^ 
creased by 70 per cent 

. . . continue 
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Digital 

documents 

Terry Cannon examines the impact of electronics 
on libraries* handling and provision of data 


There is in America a computer that 
nSis a rather unusual library. Not only 
does the computer manage the normal 
housekeeping routines of the library, 
wch as circulation, acquisition and 
cataloguing systems, it also provides 
access to a whole range of information 
holh local and remote. It holds com- 
-anhy resource files on clubs, 
muises.calendars of events, planning, 
copulation and consumer statistics, 
m 3 even weather and a local encyclo- 
pedia- It also provides a communica- 
tes facility including electronic bulle- 
tin boards, electronic reference and 
electronic mail. It can provide access 
to regional networks, electronic inter- 
library loan and, to major database 
hosts, such as DIALOG and BRS. 
Furthermore, access can be had both 
by the patron in the library, the user at 
hjs home computer, local businesses, 

S staff. other branches and other 
is, theoretically almost any- 
where in the world. 

Is such a system likely to appear in 


^information 3 

K technology 
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m tinned from page 32 
Sponsorship of Undergraduate En- 
pieers by Alan Gordon, Rosemary 
Hntt and Richard Pearson, published 


Britain? Although many aspects arc 
under development or research in this 
country, the problems of im- 
plementing it are much more on a 
social, political or managerial level 
than tecnnological. Even tne progeni- 
tor of the library described - Kenneth 
Dowlin, librarian of Pike’s Peak, Col- 
orado - admits that it is unlikely to 
become fully electronic before the year 
2000. As with the advent of many 
technologies in the past, new technolo- 
gies will continue to run side-by-sidc 
with the existing system for some years 
to come. Books and printed materials 
still have value for a great many 
purposes, not least their aesthetic 
pleasure. Furthermore, they are for 
most readers still the easiest form of 
information to access, use and carry 
about. Good quality paper is still one 
of the most reliable archival media wc 
possess, and there are many problems 
still to be resolved before a fully 
electronic archive can be guaranteed 
permanent and usable. Librarians who 


there. Unfortunately, such enterprise 
is not typical of British industry. 

Companies themselves agree that 
Britain undertrains in comparison with 
its main industrial competitors (A 
Challenge to Complacency). Typically, 
training is just not perceived in com- 
panies as a significant contributor to 
competitiveness, even though there is 
now plenty of evidence to show that 
training excellence is positively associ- 
ated with good business performance, 
for individual companies and for na- 
tions. Businesses judged to bp high 
performers, as the basis of such criteria 
as turnovers, profile and the develop- 
ment of new products of service in- 
creased thciT involvement in training 
by 25 per cent in the five years to 1984, 
whereas those judged low performers 
reduced their training by 20 per cent. 

In the same way that British *" 


are setting out along the electronic 
pathway will need (o consider how 
much study space tii provide for rcad- 
crs . given remote access from the 
wired-up campus or community. Most 
would see no reason to dehumanize 
(he library, but rather to widen the 
range of possibilities and efficiency in 
the provision of services. 

Turning to the user's point of view, 
the traditional, formal method of in- 
formation exchange in academic cir- 
cles revolves around the production, 
review, distribution and study of scho- 
larly documents. The process links 
research workers, as authors and read- 
ers, via a network of learned institu- 
tions, publishers and libraries. In such 
a system, delays inevitably occur in the 
flow of information from author to 
reader, and more informal contact is 
often difficult. As electronic com- 
munication, storage and display tech- 
nologies have advanced, new opportu- 
nities to extend information exchange 
have arisen. Thus, research workers 
may now call on teleconferencing 
facilities, use an electronic mailbox, 
consult a computer indexing system 
and write research papers on a word- 
processor. 

These technologies were brought 
together in the BLEND (Birmingham 
and Loughborough Electronic Net- 
work Development) project funded by 
the British Library Research and De- 
velopment (R&D) Department. Com- 
munities of researchers were linked by 
an electronic conferencing system to 
exchange information at a variety of 


levels - ranging from informal mes- 
sages and bulletin hoards to fully 
rclciccd research papers in an electro- 
nic journal on the subject of Computer 
Human Factors. BLEND has pin- 

E uintcd many of the problems, both 
liman and icchno logical, of operating 
such a system, and further research is 
now underway to investigate a nuinbci 
of possible scenarios - including cen- 
tralized systems, which require users 
to access information through remote 
stores; decentralized systems, where 
information is provided in packages to 
local centres (just as traditional pub- 
lications arc sold and stored in librar- 
ies); and hybrids of the two. 

Although technology, in the form of 
automated housekeeping systems and 
computer-based catalogues, arrived in 
libraries some 20 years ago, a recent 
survey of all local-authority library 
systems in Britain shows that only 56 
per cent are actuullv using computer 
techniques for circulation and 58 per 
cent have computer-based catalogues. 
On-line access to databases, originally 
predominantly in abstracting and in- 
dexing services but inrrcosinglv in 
primary information, is now available 
in the major public libraries, in 
academic libraries and in special librar- 
ies. Electronic document delivery sys- 
tems, however, lag behind in their 
development and, where available, in 
their use. Electronic publishing is 
advancing, but far less rapidly than 
predictions have suggested. But 
whereas the paperless office will even- 
tually emerge (though not as a univer- 


sal feature), the paperless library is 
unlikely ever to hecume a reality. 

A balanced view of library and 
information service provision there- 
fore secs technology as a means, and as 
one means among several, to the end 
of providing the user with the relevant 
required information, while at the 
same time acknowledging that the 
influence of technology will be greater 
in some areas than in others. What is 
undeniable is that computers, and (he 
facilities which they offer for database 
access, for database creation, for local 
and wide area networks, for the rapid 
transmission and exchange of data and 
information, and for the integration of 
systems, have opened up new dimen- 
sions and pushed back the horizons of 
information handling. 

The on-line public access catalogues 
(OPACs) which are now beginning to 
arrive have greatly widened the hori- 
zon of the average user of the library, 
who can now readily interrogate the 
catalogue of the total bookstnek, in- 
stead of pawing through trays of 
catalogue cards or a distinctly un- 
friendly microfiche reader. The British 
Library R&D Department has been 
supporting research on an OPAC, 
based on a local-area network at the 
Polytechnic of Central London, and 
has recently published a call for prop- 
osals in a major programme of re- 
search on OPACs. Areas to be co- 
vered include systems design for im- 
proved retrieval, user studies, impact 
on the organization, ergonomics of 
continued on page 34 


The PC with an 
impeccable pedigree. 
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ancc of IT itself in manufacturing 
processes, products and service deliv- 
ery, they have also been slow to value 
training and re-training of new recruits 
and existing employees in IT . Accord- 
ing to Policy Studies Institute research 
into microelectronics applications In 
Britain ( Microelectronics in Bruah 
Industry: the pattern of change, PS1, 
1985), 42 percent of companies cited a 
shortage of skilled staff as the reason 
for delays in introducing microelectro- 
nics. It could also be ( sce ^ ^ 
THES, 1st November, 1985 ) that com- 
panies can do much more themselves 
to remedy any existing IT skill de- 
ficiencies through the provision of 
training and re-training. The activities 
of some companies in FT training show 
just what can be achieved. But a major 
part of the problem seems to rest with 
company attitudes to training. One can 
only endorse the conclusions of the 
recent MSC/NEDO report A Chal- 
lenge to Complacency: Our future 
international competitiveness Is birely 
to be increasingly dependent on the 
productive skills of oar workforce, 
these will be determined by the effort 
we pul into training . - ; • ■ ■ « “J* 
tain’s performance on training is to bo 
improved -as we believe it must -tins 

per cent, employment in IT mariufac- 
turinE felling, a balance of payments 
deMof over £2 billion in IT products, 
and a slower growth cj fort jut 

microelectronics equipment sector 

than the United SUM; 'ffXfed fo“ 
France remedial action is caiiea 

take 

tices that are apparent In urn* 
industry ar id commerce- 

Alan Gordon Is 

sssnff i. 

London., j .. .■ 


■"fr While the main reason for such u 
jtintantlal increase in sponsorship in 
rr-relevanl subjects was employers’ 
«mcem about future graduate shor- 
JR clearly the provision of company 
jramingbefore, during and/or after the 
education course itself ensures 
mat IT graduates arc more useful more 
quickly. On postgraduate IT courses 
employer sponsorship supports one in 
ten students. 

employers have been using 
we bERC IT post graduate advanced 
for employee training and 
Iwratnuig. The benefits of retraining 
m electronics were spelt out in a recent 
rcp°rt from the NEDO (Retraining for 
electronics Skills ): retraining, as well 
“Improving skills and job perfomi- 
CMi boost employee confidence 
“P 0 commitment to change and is a 
JW 1 of company commitment to the 
“J™*! retraining can be an effective 
frtcnmtlve to redundancy; and retrain- 
j'®, can mad to improvements in job 
and the use of scarce high-level 

report gives examples of just 

wnat mdlwduafemp^yerg are doing t0 

irlS 111 update their staff in elec- 
Examples Include providing 
T^tictans with electronics skills, 

1 5 assembly-workers to be test- 
i^rtniaans and training fitters to be 
£«*ss-control programmers. The re- 
jvUJjing programmers themselves last 
„ Jv f *cw days up to six months and 
in ^ r ^cty of on-the-job and off-thc- 
1 tralniuo methods, often involving 
eaulnm c 5 Uca ti°n institutions and 
retinmS? 8 u PP^ era - The electronics 
activities of the ten orga- 

filded 8 CL 0 M? DO - r 3 ,ort (w • h 
^ Systems’ Marcoru Cjommumca ' 
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"D JiMioiny. mijij>iry LMinincuv, 
iMiivjioii .mil (*itu>‘jiii in. liicrc lire 
» Pl.'Hli If' link in will. Iml.iI ‘i In mis 
aiul linrnc LumpiUcr, Ii c. ml ended 
di'il die iiclwnrk will -.airily ihe in- 
fnmiiiiinii tl 411 ire nicn is nf ihe (iiial 
impiiljiinn in ihe on rut tunnies wiiljtn 
die viciniiv nf ilic informal nm centres. 

Provision uf aevess to abstract mg 
■nnl iiifui m.iiii hi segues, which Jiave 
lunii been vompur enrol. has been an 
important rule uf die library fi»r sortie 
lime, 1 hough not exclusively its pre- 
sen e. The numbers uf database* .tv.iil- 
ahle on-line through large vending 
organisations sneli as DIALOG are 
increasing very rapidly. 


The telephone networks have acted 
simplv as cnninnjnieaiioii channels 10 
die u It inline users, bill now the Post. 
Telephone, Telecommunications au- 
thorities lire seeking to provide value- 
added services on top of the basic 
com mtmient ions network. A good ex- 
ample is the intelligent network (iNct) 
.service in Canada providing n datubnsc 
iiian.'igeiiienl ami hilling system on top 
"f the DATAPAC public pneket- 
Mvilcned network, file large vendurs 
* ,r «a (aliases will seek to increase the 
*• range of services provided by iucorpur- 
atmg elect runic muii and 'document 
delivery, for example, in a deregulated 
telecommunications market-place. It 
is likely that fairly fierce competition 
will ensue. 

Alternative technologies are now 
becoming practicable with the advent 
or the various optical storage technolo- 
gies where speed is not an urgent 
requirement - for example, for refer- 
ence and instructional material, dis- 
tribution of the compact disc with 
read-only memory (CD-ROM) may - 
offer advantages, such as savings in < 
costs, by eliminating the need for i 
telecommunications. However , as the 1 
pendulum swings one way, the advent i 

of the integrated services digital net- 
work (ISDN), which British Telecom 
hopes to get into place throughout 
Britain by 1990, will provoke even 
fearer changes in on-line services, 
enabling them to offer on-line 
graphics, sound and voice, document 


•Mum. lio'li-qn-'.-tf f.H simile .mil 
m. 1 m udi.-f t:u 1 In ns. A* the iiinm 
'I iiiriri t"i dm ill iii-nl didncjy m this 
itiiumy. ,niif Hiikcl Willi re niiii'ii rule 
■■ uurl'hvidi-. die Hi kiii nun 1 Supply 
‘ min tinmiiily Lending 1 FJoritmijof 
t die Itriirli I il'i.iiy is Monitoring and 
p.irniip.iung hi these developments 
1 will) ifre.ii mtiTi’M. 

1 \\ lii It- t l'Vlruniiiilli delivered refer- 

ence:. have been cuminuiipluci 1 fur 
hi. m > sear.. rln- delivery of die full 

I loi'iu in-lit m satisfy that refi-rcncc. he 

II fr'iin \uiiruuii libi.iry. .mother local 
library, per Imps in a u>iiper.'itivc 
arranceiticni, nr Imm die Ducunicm 
Supply Centre, luis generally been n 
primed cupy delivered by post nr at 
t-cst by high-speed vim service. Full- 
(cvi eleit runic jmirnsils arc still few 
iiml fair hciween. .ilrhough rhe num- 
bers lire growing xleredily. Facsimile 
over the public telephone network is 
still expensive arid suffers from line 
noise, so tli.il ii can only be used when 
urgency requires same-day delivery. 
Another mode uf delivery which could 
provide high-speed transmission of I 
large amounts of data is by satellite, 

11 rul the Duiumcnt Supply Centre 
intends to participate in the European 
APOLLO programme in 1987, trans- 
mitting electronic documents to va- 
rious satellite receivers throughout the 
European Community. 

Until now, the final user of on-line 
databases lias needed to be familiar 
with a range of different methods of 
access and command languages and to 
sign separate agreements with eneh 
information provider. He has also had 
very little guidance as to which data- 
base to search for a particular inquiry. 
This has provided the so-called “in- , 
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This has provided the so-called "in- 
termediary' ’ with an important role. A 
large nil-embracing service such ns 
iNct offers n single user-friendly sign- 
011 language and a wide range of 
directories. More importantly, it pro- 
vides a single billing Hnd management 
system and could provide a model for 
many future developments. An 
alternative solution has been 
pioneered with success in the legal 
field by Mead Data Central’s LEXIS, 
which offers a service targeted to a 
specific user group, in this case 
lawyers. LEXIS, however, is only 
accessible by users with a qualification 
m the subject field. 

Optical storage, with its huge «ot- 
age capacity has long promised to 
revolutionize handling of data and 
library materials, but technical diffi- 
culties have delayed applications for 
some time. The analogue video disc 
has had considerable success in in- 
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teractivc learning applications but in for Ihe creation of new indexes) and 
library and information worid. the data that could be difficult to replicate 
LD-ROM has burst upon the scene in may be obtained on an ad hoc basis, 
the past six months. The fivc-and-a- With some 50,000 frames changing 50 
quarter-inch disc - analogous to the times a day, archiving is seen as 

compact audio disc familiar to many unfeasible. It has been suggested thnt 

music-lovers - can hold up to 600 snapshots could be taken at specified 

ESrSS dlglta , da ! a ' equ'valent intervals. However, although this may 

in the case of a recently deve oned disc n ihcnri/ ho * f i 


ui uigiLiu uum, cijuivaicni 
in the case of a recently developed disc 
to 500,000 bibliographic records, a 
selection from the British Library's 
Automated Information Service, 
BLAISE-LINE, including Whittaker's 
British Books in Print. 

The disc also contains a comprehen- 
sive index to those records and has 
some spate to spare. It can be interro- 
gated using information retrieval soft- 
ware (BRS Search) on a microcompu- 
ter (an IBM XT). The whole system 
may soon be within the financial reach 
of small libraries and booksellers, and 
■ the cumbersome 

microfiche-based systems 1 presently in 
general use. having the additional 
advantage of interactive retrieval. CD- 
ROMs already exist with both secon- 
dary (abstracting and indexing) and 
rail text information, and should be 
able readily to handle graphical in- 
formation and pictures as well. As 
already mentioned, the CD-ROM 
could reduce the need to access remote 
databases, and may eventually replace 
certain types of printed material. 

. Ppr archival storaae, the larger ( 12 - 
inch) digital optical discs are being 
investigated, mainly in America, but 
the durability of the medium is not yet 
proven. One of the main problems in 
this area is a lack of standards among 
the different manufacturers, which 
could leave the archive locked into 
obsolete equipment and software The 
archivist mil be faced with numerous 
problems besides those already men- 
tioned if electronic publishing becom- 
es common-place. In 1983, the Office 
ot Arts and Libraries published a 
re ^. r{ , . ori Ihe impact of electronic 
publishing on libraries, which raised 
P? ,icy Including 
hvo which are of particular concern to 
archivists: how to ensure that defini- 

identfnSf BmisJ }P ub Hcations are 

Archive- 1 ‘" d A Curcd In the National 
Archive and how to provide for 

continued availability of obsolescent 
Pp tend, through publishers. The Brit- 

Fund “I!???! Bib !i°8 ra Ehy Research 
SS'k? S de R e _ J n ^ nt k ,nd adminis- 
tered by the British Library's R&D 
Department, held a seminar fo IS 

SiL hMC u ,ssues ,n de,ail - Several 
JmS? h? 60 au PP°Ked as a result 


in theory be a solution , it is never going 
to be possible or even desirable to 
capture snapshots of all information. 
Loughborough University is carrying 
out a study to determine the present- 
day criteria used for selecting material 
for archival purposes. There is no 
obvious reason why these criteria 
should not be applied to all material, 
regardless of the storage medium on 
which it is held. 

As information exchange is clearly a 
worldwide process, two international 
initiatives of the British Library are 
i mentioning. The first is a direct 
fink with major library systems in the 
United States - namely, the Research 
Thames Information Network 
(RUN) and the United Stales Nation- 
?■ , Llb . r 1 ® ry Medicine (NLM). This 
link will enable a programme of coop- 


erative activities of benefit to libra- 
nanship and academic research on 
both adcs of the Atlantic to be pur- 
sued. It mil enable the editorial teams 
short ‘hie cata- 
logue (ESTC) to work simultaneously 
on a single database and improve 
access to the NLM databases Sr £- 
formation on medical research 

f°^ Wflre as P m of a three-year 
pro ect to imnmw . 1 _ 


stuaies have been supported as a result sys, 5®»?- The modified 

in wS L i C b^ C S d arc W ! 



. , ul puuiicanons in 
specified libraries has been a feature of 
British copyright law for centuriM 
However, this does not extend to 

s^ns^ a - nd some fear ,be 

loss ot the country s scientific and 
cultural heritage if no systematic 
JKJif °* .depositing electronic mate- 
rials s enforced. It would seem that thp 
problem, at least for on-line datafimf 
Is not too severe at present In S' 

the Primary CommSfion" R^! 

feSSSSS 


with ex- 
c so that 
1 sec an 


— .. y. “i-rtian-LJiNt will see an 
mem n 0 f , f ry irH d continu °us improv^l 
A e s lf SS 1 mailable to them, 
onlfnnr, ^ clopmem w11 include 


SSSJ 0 i h i 1 '^ e ^ )V developments? 

tain°S?c t ?J,® iat0r !. al statc mems a cer- 
frustration that institutions have 
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Research funded first by the Offi 
for Scientific and Technical Infom 
tion and subsequently the British Li 
rary R&D Department has alwa 
been intended to provide data 
inform policy decisions. There ha 
been one or two notable landmarks 
setting the information scene. Ov 
several years, the Library and I 
formation Services Council (and i 
predecessor the Library Advise 
Council) hns emphasized the need f 
libraries to ndopi nn “access" policy 
opposed to ‘‘holdings”. Although u 
doubtediy the immediate impcratii 
for this came Tram shrinking Dudgc 
allied to ever-increasing output of a 
sorts of lihrury and information mail 
rial, it did serve to focus thinking o 
improved efficiency through autorm 
t ion and use of external informatio 
services. Above all, it insisted on th 
primacy of the needs of the user. Tb 
Atkinson report reinforced this viev 
among university libraries by ptopoi 
ing the "self-renewing’' library, whew- 
by stock had to be discarded 
■:anic rate as new slock was acqiaied 
Information Technology 
threatened at first to be a non-event fo 
libraries since Ihe Department o 
Trade and Industry seemed bent o: 
emphasizing the technology withon 
regard for applications. However, lb 
importance of "information" in IT wa 
eventually put over, and several librai 
ics have benefited both materially an 
in offering new services through th 
medium of IT. 

The Cabinet Office Infonnatte 
Technology Advisory Panel (TTAI 
report Making a Business of Inform 
tion, published in 1983, emphasize 
the importance of information as a 
essential component of our economli 
social and cultural life, and as 
valuable sector of the national e« 
nomy. Both government and the u 
formation intiustries responded to tc 
ITAP report, the former in the 
instance by appointing 8 Minister wf® 
special responsibility for coordinate 
of government policy in the informs 
tion field, the latter by setting up to 
Confederation of Information Cojn 
munication Industries, which provide 
a forum for the identification aw 
discussion of problems and for tffl 
communication of the industry’s new 
to interested parties. ,y 

Conscious of the need to prov'® 

information to suit particular manutw 

raring, and service industries, the m 
formation community is consider^! 

ways of repackaging Information m 

fonn which is easily absorbed by tW* 
for whom it is intended. The 
Library’s R&D Department has com 
missioned a series of handouts on 
issues which will affect the infcnrmwjij 
community and on IT, which 
provide background, to the emereMs 
technologies that are likely to 
late profound changes in the patterns 
Of information handling. -iirtf 

For librarians, the old Chine* 
“May you live in interesting uro nfs 
certainly seems to be coming 
crucial that they should react 
to the technological changes in P 8 
ress to provide relevant, up-to. , r 
services which go far beyond m 
traditional role. ^ 
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» M P |U1 MedicaI 

jSsor J. Hennon-Tavlor, D 26,323 
i Nallonal Fund for Research 
f"?® rHppling Discacs (initialing 
VESn-s disease); Prof. T 
j Chunhcrs. £77,917 from MRC 
j^Modastic hone resorption): Dr M. 

fSemw i, £ 73,801 from Cancer Rc- 
Campaign (mammalBn i cell 
woliffralion): Dr L R- Ouffiths, 
Bl7 from Cancer Research Cam- 
(NMR sp«iroscopy studies of 
Prof J- Hcrmon -Taylor, 
gSff from British Technology 
Group (synihesis of novel aspartic 
mn(2nases): Dr B. H. Andcrton. 
K«c 07 from Wellcome Trust 
(Aldieimert disease prolcinsj; Pro- 
it«an 0. Brooke and H. R. Ander- 
u 3 n £57,928 from American Tobacco 

S9sh*S£r&srSS 

2sst*fffssrfiss 

[^ 5 SERC/G!mo (unli-cancer 
Prof. C. Wylie and Dr J. 
JttyMn, f 48.036 from Cancer Re- 
uadi Campaign (behaviour of 
esibmvfc migratory cells); Dr B. M. 
Amu. £47,884 from Wellcome Trust 
fwftpepddM or cells in processing 
Dr A. C. Dolphin. £44.733 
RC (Investigation of llppocam- 
Dr C. J- F. Spry, £41 ,457 
i British Heart Foundation (im- 

3 ilhotogy of myocardial and 
r injury); Prof. M. Davies. 
£ 40,366 from British Heart Foundation 
(icute myocardial Infarction); Prof. J. 
Ilennon-Taylor and Dr B. Austen, 
£]g,227 from British Technology 
Croup (entcrokinase inhibitors); Dr 
D. Dailey, £35,068 from Cancer Re- 
gard Campaign (slcm-ccll markers in 
colonic cancer); Dr C. J. F. Spry, 
£35j£XX3 from Wellcome Trust (ecoso- 
ncotilb in disease); Dr A. Grant, 
£34,815 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (analysis of pancreatic ndenocar- 
Smu); Dr B. S. Sibbald, £33.672 
from DHSS (morbidity in asthma); Dr 
C J. F. Spry, £33.649 from British 
Hein Foundation (personal support); 
DrD.C. Bennett. £28,620 from Can- 
al Research Campaign (mammalian 
KOdffcreniialion); DrT. W. Stone, 
01,194 from Wellcome Trust 
fjnriKi); Dr A. M. Davies, £27,157 
ran Wellcome Trust (surface anti- 
gen); Dr S. M. Johnson, £24.303 from 
UKtr Research Campaign (hybrido- 
Bii recreations); Dr A. H. uhodse, 
£24.000 from Mental Health Founda- 
tion (psychotic reactions to cannabis 
tbcae): Prof. L. Hudson and Dr R. E. 
Miaud, £23,603 from Cancer Rc- 
leudiCimpiign (T lymphocyte mcdl- 
Mm nraesslon); Professor A. 


suwvs, £22,734 from Wellcome 
Tran (iaittj rate neurosis); Prof. If. 
A fsdrwo. £21,349 from Wellcome 
Pspu® New Guinea); 
j °om, £i9,ty4 from WcU- 
Him (cardiac output); Prof. 

■ -Ljfonson, £17,000 from ICI pic 
^OMabaoonalillcs in hyperten- 
g™- M- Fisher, flfi.tfl from' 
Campaign (DNA 
Dr A. Drake -Holland, 
B. Hassle (clinical 
mon Taylor, £15,000 
c£™ny and Elizabeth Mellows 
M 1 !,^ (Crohn’s disease); Dr 
^ 15,000 from Wellcome 


Slsn iT X es ' ar11 action); Prof. ii. 
fi2lrf.fi 14, # from Mental llcnilh 


B. Andenon, £14,705 from Cancer 
Research Campaign tcyloskelcion in 
differentiation) ; Dr C. J. F. Sprv. 
£12,707 from Wellcome Trust (host- 
parasite Interactions); Dr R o 
Mckcran, £12,688 from St Oeorge’s 
i lo5plla( Special Trustees (dcvclcip- 
meiu of new lechnlqucs in treatment of 
human gllcomas); Prof. T. J. Cham- 
bers, £11,896 from Wellcome Trusi 
(normal and abnormal function of 
osteoclasis); Dr N. D. Carter, £1 1 ,508 
from Muscular Dystrophy Group of 
Great Britain (diagnosis of muscular 
dystrophy); Dr M. J. Clemens. £1 1 .377 
from Gunnar Nilsson Cancer Research 
Trust Fund (cell proliferation); Dr E. 
A. 3<»cph and Dr P. Knos, £10,926 
from St George's Research Committee 
(cytotoxicity of gossypal). 

Glasgow 

Dr M. J. Cowling, £39,607 from De- 
partment of Energy (fatigue tests on 
cast T-buit specimens); Dr M. J. 
J.056 from Dcparti 


cast T-buit specimens); Dr M. J. 
Cowling, £29,056 from Department of 
Energy (corrosion fatigue in biologi- 
cally active environment); Dr J. L. 

Ml crrfl / I n 


Duncan, £22,500 from Donkey Sanctu- 
ary (equine lungworm); Professor R. 
Sinha, 30,000 ECU (statistical analysis 
of trade between EEC and developing 
countries in Asia); Dr J. L. Duncan, 
£23,092 from Horserace Betting Levy 
Board (diarrhoea In the horse with 
reference to larval cyalhostomiasis); 
Dr W. Cushley, £17,114 from MRC 
(role of protein phosphorylation in B 
lymphocyte activation); Dr A. M. 
Mowat and Professor D. M. V. Par- 
rott, £23,149 from MRC (mechanisms 
regulating Jnlestinals and systemic im- 
mune responses to dietary protein 
antigens); Professor I. 1. Sewell, 
£29,126 from MoD (advanced switched 
capacitor analysis software); Professor 
M. D. Housely, £18.612 from Pfizer 
(specific isoenzyme forms of cyclic 
AMPphosophodiesterase from cardiac 
tissue); Mr D. Maclennan, £62,358 
from Joseph Rowntree Memorial Trust 
(evaluation of tenant participation);. 
Professor A. Couil and Dr D. R. 
Green, Dr P. H. Bhatt and Dr D. V. 
Phillips, £28,476 from SERC (design of 
concrete structures); Professor D. J. 
Shcrratt, £16,399 from Scottish Home 
and Health Department (conjugal 
transmission of plasmids between bac- 
teria); Professor A. C. Wardlaw and 
Dr B. L. Furman, £23,U16 from Scot- 
tish Home and Health Department 
flrypcr reactivity to endotoxin in per- 
tussis vaccine toxicity) ; Dr R. Daflcra, 
£20,719 from Scottish Home and 
Health Department (non-pharmacolo- 
gical factors In development of toler- 
nnco to opiate drugs); Dr M. B. 
Hodglns, £18,000 from University of 
Dundee (steroid hormone activity); Dr 
I. R. Griffiths, £27.643 from Wellcome 
Trust (progressive oxonopathy); Dr J. 
H. Brock, £14,880 from Wellcome 
Trust (role uf cached In/tiinnnir necro- 
sis (iu.Hu hi Jcvl-Ii ionic nl ot 
hypofemicmia during inflammatory 
d (sense); Dr J. KukT, £16,691 from 
World Health Organisation (molecular 
mechanism hy which 20-50 krud irra- 
diation increases imoiunogendty of 
carcurisc and schistosomula of Schis- 
tosma munsoni. 

LelmUr Polytechnic 
Dr Comyn and Dr Drcwis, £50,000 
from ICI (nolymor surfaces); Dr Com- 
yn and Dr Browis, £29,929 from BRE 


adhesive systems); Dr R. Linford 
£42.000 over three ycr 
Ltd (polymeric solid 
R. Linford, £12,000 fi 
well (polymer solid electrolytes); Pro 
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j fewnr Oslcy. Di (.''>mynuj)<IDrPritrh- 
| ,iid. f]?.U>nfrnmMiiD (ineljiticclcc- 
| iron tunnelling spccirmcwpyj; Prufe%- 
I v-r D. Oxley and I)t R G I .inford. 

I 133,1100 from NAB (molecular, ionic 
and electronic films group); Professor 
N T. Bowman, £1 li/ijn from Leices- 
tershire f'rjuniy Council (Leicester 
combined heat and power); Professor 
N. T. Bowman, ilD.SiXi frum DES 
(energy ccmsumpiion in three schools 
.nNoriinghamshirc); DrM. E. Ault-on. 
Dr J. K Sugdcn Dr L FI Paticison 
and Dr M. J Taylor. £17.250 from 
NAB (large, ling of ami-cancer ihcr- 
apy); Dr P. Grunweil. 07,169 from 
DHSS (planning for phonijlogical dis- 
ability in children), Professor M C. 
EUioil.il 7,000 from IC1/SERC (gene- 
ric engineering of sugar beet); Dr J. 
Fowler, £12,<W from Leicester City 
Council (Abbey Park starling roost 
study). 

Promotions 

Dr Philip Strange, previously lecturer 
in biochemistry in ihe University of 
Nottingham medical school, has been, 
appointed reader in biology at the 
Universily of Kent 

Manchester 

Senior lectureships: Dr S. L. Schor 
(basic dental sciences); Dr Simon 
French l mathematical statist ics); Dr 
Roger Hartley (operational research); 
Dr Howard Barringer (computer sci- 
ence); Dr C. R. WhitenouK (general 
practice). 


Award 


Following n meeting in Argentina of 
the International Council Tor Adult 
Education . Tom Lovett, senior lectur- 
er in charge of community education at 
the University of Ulster, has been 
given the J. Roby Kidd Award for 
T985. This is the first time the award, 
made in recognition of significant con-'* 
iributions to adult education, has gone 
to someone bom a European country. 


Chair 


Dr Patrick N. O'Farrell, at present 
reader in the department of town 
planning at the Universily of Wales 
Institute of Science and Technology, 
has been appointed lo the profes- 
sorship in the department of town and 
country planning at He riot -Wail Uni- 
versity and Edinburgh College of An. 


The 

definitive 

gift- 



to new subscribers to the THES. Take out a year's 
subscription today and we will give you a copy of the 
hardback New Collins Concise English Dictionary 
{worth £8.50) containing over 96,000 references. 
Simply fill in the coupon and send it to the address 
shown with your cheque for £33.00 (made payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited). 

TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 

Please send me a year's subscription to the Times Higher Education Supplement. 

I enclose my cheque/postal order far £33.00 made payable to Times Newspapers 
Limited. 

Name , - ■ , , „ - - 

Address 


Signed Date 

Please send this coupon, together with your cheque, to Linda Baiileti, TheTimes 
Higher Education Supplement, Priory House. St. lohris Lane, LONDON EDM 4BX 
Pfease note this offer is open to new subscriber* in the UK only and closes on 
June 30 1986. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

~ The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01*253 3000. Telex 264971 . 

Ail advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates: 


Classified Display - £13.35 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £120.15 
Classified Linage - £2.58 per line 
Minimum 3 Tines - @ £7.74 
Box number - £2.00 
Exclusive of V.A.T. 


copy deadlines: 

Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publicatioi 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Other 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies Bhould be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

— Chair in 
Water Engineering 


Applications are Invited for this newly created Chair in the Schools of Civil and 
Structural Engineering. 

The person appointed, who may have an academic or Industrial background, will 
be expected to share overall resporatblHly for the strategic development of 
______ und e-rgra d uata and postgraduate activities in dvjl engineering as well as provtdinq 

leadership In his/her subject area. There are excellent la bo ratoiv facilities In 
hydraulics for both teaching and research. 

ijpvfel obtained fsomlSvalUntat™* and SMretauv, 

UUtalF/ University of Bradford, West Yorkshire, BD 7 1 DP. * 

Gating date (or recefpt olappUatOons: 18th April. 1986. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


MOI UNIVERSITY 
Kenya 

Appfcaitonaire Imrttad tor *m lotowtag pool* 

DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUMENTATION 




IMwrsty of London 

Lectureship/ 
Senior Lectureship 
In Experimental 
Laser Physics 

We are looking to a lecturar/Bentor 
Lecturer wtth an sstablMsd rssasioh 
locord In laur physics to Join the 
Laser Optics Group She or he win be 
expected to pursue a vigorous ex- 
perimental research programme, 
aaelat In teaching a Mamer'a degree 
course In Applied Optics and under- 
take other teaching dudes end re- 
search etudenl suporvlsJon. Prefer- 
ence wtl be given (o thooa wtth 
experience In ulna-fast phenomena, 
non-Nnew optics, opto-erectro/Uca or 
optical Information technology. 

Salary according to qualUcaliona and 
experience In the tenge EM17- 
£10,022 Including London Allo- 
wance. The appointment win Idaefy 
commence 1 October IBM. 

Da tailed applications, Including CV, 
list of pubDcatkuis and tares referees, 
or requests tor lurlher details, to 
Prafaaaor T W B Kfebte FAS, Hsad of 
Department of Ptw- 
t ni k fariB aka, Imparid Coi- 
• Ttaa ttyfE r lege. London 8W7 

twrcfif 2 az. oi -sea cm 
lap extseoi. 

' C losing data 21'ApiV 
1988. 



DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 


hova PhD tn (areatry. AepdelHettarv In anv at Uw 
tallowing arena vrfibs conaUared: eMcUlure, tarsal prot action and tonal nwuaamMti 
Expnrlanoa In trofricel and eutHropkal toraaty will bean added advantage. 

opfcanta muK have PhD In forestry or 

DEPARTMENT OF WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 

^ 1 must hptd a PhD. Spectaftsmton In arty ol die follow tag 

fiata win he ronetaaratf. boharioUrgl ecology, evtakiltonaiy btatogy, general terra add 

S e S? B !L l, !!5? w , co t° w !•••’*}•■ mBragamwit E^wrfencain the structure and 
dynamics ol tropical ecacysttma will be an added advantage, »wuie ano 

A orecid^nt quBBtoatonafrom mem- 
tja toKwfrw era as will be conaklerd: 
panning, fiahartoa managemanl. animal 
™ ecoibgy. Computer programming and 

h* (he alornakt two dapenmnnia Profaugr/Banlor Uwturer appUcanla ahould have, 
respect Ivjdy, at toMMIySyoam mnerlanca of lemhlng and research aa avtdancadby 
good puW canons. Ap potatoes wff be ox peered to tench undergraduate and port- 
B faduBto ra * eaf0h and rfa «tap Maaardi program nwsln 




THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

Applteattana are Invited tor die tallowing posts tenable from August 1, 1988: 

1. Lecturer (Temporary) In Geography (12/609/2/86) 

TNa poet wfll be tenable tor a period of three aoedemlo years. Applicants should 
preferably have a PhD. degree end be epedabed In Uagaography and resource 
management. Research Intafsat on China will be an advenlaga. 

2. Ben tor Uctarere/Uctureu in Social Work (ml. 1O/8OB/2/80) 

Appointees wU be reqUred to teach courses In direct sooial work praclloe, or human 
growth and development, or social work research, or In a specialized area such aa 
menial Hoaaa and retardation. Applicants muit hwa at teaal a Master degree but 
holdaro of e Doctoral degree are preferred, Apptamw wtth a degree In Psychotagy Mil 
alao be considered. Appointee* may be required to (eeolt In lha evening and In the 
•untnw term. 

Annual Salary: 

Senior Leoturar: HK*2fiO2«M3fl,180bya Incrameme 
Lecturer: HKil60S80-182,700 by 2 bioramenta BAR 
HKS193.B80-288.100 by 7 Increments. 

(Exchange rata approximately: UaSl-KKS7.fi; E1-HK91V0) 

Starting salary and grade wll depend on qmlltoatlons and axpcriance. 

Conditions of Servlcet Banefe tactads tong tame with pay. annual laava. tick leave, 
mmeraraiuotton (or gratuity tor those appointed on contract terms), medical bene 9a 

Application Precadura: Appnoatione should be made out In duplicate glvtoa Ml 

number end merit ‘Reondbnenr on after. “Hprapnaw racerence 

= ~ 

c _ .JHE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

faculty of mathematics 

_ CpMPUTIN G DISCIPLINE 
TEMPORARY LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

Til A MM llflita nf » rui.u>. . ■ 


■B°nurt from ^ 

tiw post will Include: the Initiating and ««£? °* 

The poet Is availabto timnadtowy end is for three years. 

Closing date for applloeilons; 4th ApdL . 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Applications era Invited from suitably queried man and women for appointment toffs 
Research School of Sooial Sciences 

Department of Demography 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

For secondment to tha Indonesian Academy of Sciences Population Btudlat 
Centre 

Tha International Population Dynamics Program (IPDP) ol the Department of Demog- 
raphy, Research School ol Bode) Sciences, ANU. Is the executing agency tar a 
number of projects funded by the United Nations Fund for Population Acttataa 
(UNFPA), and coord Inared by Ino Indonesian Ministry of Population end Environment 
As part of Project INS/86/P13. the Department la recruiting an adviser to work lit the 
newly organised Population Studies Cantre of lha Indonesian Academy olSdinct 
The Contra was formed In January 1988, and was formerly part ol me National 
Economic and Social Raanarch InatHuto (LEKNAS). II Is primarily concerned with 
studies of migration, labour force, and rural development, end nu developed l 
national network of cotfabaraHng Institutions to assist in carrying out Held surveys. Tin 
position will be eval/abto no later than 1st January IB87 ana it Is anltcfpatad that It *41 
probably terminate on 31st December 1B87. 

DUTIES: The appointee will assist tha Head ot the Population Studies Centre In ■ wldi 
range ol Institution development and research activities. These wifi Include perWpe- 
Uon In Centre research activities, sail stance In the preparation ol atari member* tor 
overseas study, and completion at routine reports to the coordinating, snouting aid 
funding agencies. Participation In conferences and seminars dealing with population 
Issues end travel to research sties end ixtivarerites In provincial capital* are knportart 
porta of the advtser'a duties. In matters telsled to the administration of the appoint- 
ment, and In terms ol academic guidance the advisor will report through the IP0P 
Coordinator to the Head of the Demography Department, 

QUALIFICATIONS: Applicants must have PhD quaBRcalions in ■ Held directly con- 
cerned with population slurries, and should have substantial experience In Kudu 
related to devstopmanl Issues. In partlcul v migration or rural daveiopmenL Fluency In 
Bshasa Indonesia la rag anted as sn essential reoulramonL «nd a parson whs is nol 
Busntotths time ol the appointment would be expected to acquits mm aUla (taring 
the tfrit a lx months ot residence In Indonesia. Bams experience wtift mtorooaroputan 
would be a definite advantage since the Population Studies Cmw « 
acaulrtng a number ot new machines of various Bra nds. Aa this appotrdmiAli hmdaf 

a the UNFPA appllcattons are Invited tram qualified persona regardtoa oldB» 
Ip or country of raaklenco. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE; In nddillon to normal ANU conrittloni. tha appdrfj*** 
receive a generous Luring Away from Home AJknvancs, a housing rental autoofin 
giwria for the shipment rt household effects and various other expanses tsswe*" 
whh relocation of inskfsnce. Tha appotnfee may be eligible tar Basis tones wOi“» 
educational coeta of dependent ohUdran. 

Closing Date: 18th April IMfi. Ref: BB19.2.Z 

Faculty of Allan Studies 

Temporary Lecturer In Hindi 

The appointment to tor a fixed term ol three yean and would bo weltabto trcmiij 

Pf ^ r * n “ ^0 ta oiw to on apikanl who la ■ native sped* 

yfrh “'J? 4 ®? J" N.A In Hindi language and Itlorntura. A flood oral juto WJ* 
romrrend ol EngBsh os wall as oxparkmco and proven oblUy to leachtagrtnd to 
EngUsh spookars to essential. Tha abtBty to teach Urdu could be an ativartags. 

would also be wetaome from candidates who may be abfs to anaKP 
taovs lor this parted tram their homo Inetilultana. 

Ctaalng date: 11th April IBM. Rat: FAB 18.2.1. 

COWNTIONB OF APPOINTMENT: Botory wtl be In eocordorKO ejta 

8aB777 n p* fanQe: R# "" ch ™low$A27.233-»»777p«.;l« u * 



WE MWR3ITY IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPIOY 8 * 


CoJaiste na JiOllscoilo Corcaig'^ 
University College Cork 


ACCOUNTING 

Applications ara Invited for two posts as Collsge 
Department of Accounting; either post may be a (ulktime 
nent one or a fbcod-term contract appointment, A canddawJ^L 
permanantpost will be expected to possess an appropflaJ*|J5 w 
degree while a candidate for a contract appantmenj*^ 
quaSfliSlS p0S8e ® 8 an “PPrapriate degree and/or profess** 14 ' 

A candidate who la offered a contract appointment 
requBstadto undertake a programme of study leading to JfgjJ 
dBflrefl. Thig may involve full-time attendance si a Unhrj* 
abroad during the period of appointment end flnandal anfl » 
arrangements will be made to enable this to be achieved- 

Applications from candidates wtth an Interest or experience <* 
following areas will be particularly welcome: 

^ il( . FINANCIAL CONTROL MTISti a 
COMPUTER BASED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM^ 


- r — Hminwavivf i ivimouiaj wv — — 

undersigned. ^ 

Jr® 1 ®® 1 date for receipt ot completed appllcatons is FrW4Y ’ 

"Prn, igas. 

M.F. Kellaher 

Secretary 


TIIKTIMKS HIGHER EDLICATIONSUPPLEMENT 14.3.86 

Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

are Invited f« the loltowing posts: 

Pfolfl8ri flrlhl P s 

ot Land Managsmant (Agricultural Economics) 
must be experienced agricultural economists with strength in the ares of 
*E£.fi*nriajt1wai policy. Ideally In eub-Saheran Africa, but wtth a wide range of 
and expanse in agntunural economlca genareily. The appointee will be 
*f”T ra u^Tdosely with senior netionel aoncuhuralpolicymakera. He or she will 
KEfiTuMianlttl tecotd ol published research and will ha expected a oonUibuis to 
groAmie and undergraduate academic programmes. 

DejMrtmenl ol Geography 

i^svanto must be Senior achaleie with e minimum of e doctoral degree in Geogre- 
ffiui ouiaiandirg research racord end teaching expartenco In various areas of 
hZv«nhY phis expertise In el least one systematic Held ol Geography. The suoceu- 
VfXXiitB will be required to lake a lead In the davetopmenf of the Department's 
'ixZwaduate end postgraduate programmes. Commitment to applied research Is an 
l^Mttriraqukemenland the successful candidate la expected to play amalor rale to 
fvEuuiiiiental research programmes. Initiation and supervision ol research in 
££wxna World Issues, end especially, In lha developmental needs ol the people of 
gjvj Southern Africa, to an important consideration. 

iKUrettilps/Sanlor Lectureahlpa/Aaaoclate Profaaaorahlpa 
0a p AratBM nt of Blochemletry (Food Chomletiy) 

wvauna ara invited from suitably qualified candidates (or spoil in Food Chemla- 
JJWcams must have a postBreduate degree, preferably a PhD in Food Science 
ton irscogNwd University , have reievenl teaching exportence in a Unhrarally Food 
Sdwceprocrarnme and have a sound postgraduate background In Food Chemistry. 
Itotucce&efii candidate will be required to develop and teach a curriculum in Food 
r> snotty in on M.8c Food Science programme, to conduct and direct research, to 
contrlButa to other Food Science supporting courses end to participate actively in the 
tattapmerri of the Food Science programme. 

Department of Preellnlcal Veterinary Studies 

taftantt should hold t degree in Veterinary Science to lowed by the relevant 
pwarsduHs qualifications - be conversant with the current concept ol teaching 
jnethodotogyln the disciplines end have adequate pertinent teaching and research 
nc-rUnca. The successful candidate will be required to: (I) leech veterinary gross 




Oaparfmant of Paraollnleal Veterinary Studies 

The applicant should possess a degree In Veterinary Science followed by poat- 
vadurte qualification Vi parasitology and preferably a doctoral a In Protozoology' 
Entorrcfegy Ha/ihe should have teaching end research experience In parasitology. 
Hu man acttvUtoi ol the successful candidate will ba: (1| to leech courses In ParasHol- 
Myvrth arophasto to Protozoology' Entomology: («) to undertake research and (III) to 
imM it tha provision ol dlagnomlc service. 

bpulmant ot Modem Languages (French) 

AppOcajms ahould hive at least a good Honours degree and preferably a higher 
togm In French studies, or their French equivalents- They should hnve a research 
Mmtln s field wwhto I7lh to 20th century French Literature Some imareet in a 
Dxnmretol French or French Linguistics would be an advantage. 

tyutmant ot Law 

K should have special Interests in the field ol Family Law and Public Lew. 

I readinaei to be actively involved In all aspect* ol the production of tha 
Dtpajvrantol Law Review would be en advantage. 

Dtpirtminl of Chrll Engineering 

taplnm ihotod have ■ good first degree plus lattetactory paatgreduation practical 
npotinu leading to corporate membership of e recognised engineering Inetitutlon 
tyPotMrionii interview. A higher degree and teaching experience are additionally 
ntlnbi. CandMaiae who can contribute to teaching end research In field* of 

I ^?vn|Er^earir||.Giole c hr>ology. Timber Engineering end Pro lew tonal Practice 

tali (Lectureship In Drama) 

ApofiBsrite ahotM have training fit drama, partlculeriv m tho practical napecta of 
and acting, ami hove exporionco In designing emf nmnlng 

*WHi intended: (I) to strengthen existing courses In drams In trie African 
r*v£Buand Literature. English and Modern Languages Departments end (fl) to 
"W IWveretty theatre on and oH campus. 

NjrfMJli Lecturer ZS13.212-ZS21.67B; Senior Lodurer £$22.1 28^Z$26, 178; 

Prefmor Z$22.8BO-Z$26.BOO; Protaseor ZJ25.|76-Z«fi.484 
gWwrtof CIvM Engineering: Lecturer 2517,1012*24,000, Senior Lecturer 
^116-2*28,032; Aesodnie Protessor Z* 2 5, 4 88 -Z5 28. 24 8 
gJtaVfterinrey) Leeturof Z$1B.36B-Z$25SOO: Sonlor LecUirer 2*25^38- 
SS]~^J**xriate Proleesor Z$28,684-Z$2B,888. 

'rwwTtxtion the above soaloa according to qualifications and experience. 

Wtomotta of 6ERVICE: 

wiiMk!!^ * nd titarMerm contracts are offered- Per* one who are not Zimbab- 


(Jwugh In some Instances appointee* In Ihe Faculty of Veterinary 
otietad five-year contra cte). 8hort-ter«n contraota may. In exoep- 


MnPS L? •PPt'caitons ghrlng tall personal particulare which should Include lull 
UtZ S* date ol birth, qualifications, employment end experience, present 
of avalebiny, telephone number and names and addresses ot thrao 
k® addroaeed to the Director. Appointments and Personnel. Unlver- 
^ambsbwe. PO Box MP 187. Mount Pleasant, Harare, Zimbabwe (telex: 4-1622 

also send an addtllontf copy ol their applications tolhe 
5x^775?]®^' Awoctetton or Commonweafih Untvereitlea (Appts). 38 Gordon 
L"Won WC1H 0PF, tram whom further particulare are avaflable. 

"fl data for receipt ot applications to 25lhApnl 1886. ( 747 m) 


institute of Local Government Studies 

Lecturer in Social Policy 

aS»£!Sfe!l a lB#d,r| l "WDfal centre ol teaching and research 

o^nSatio |^ evdoprnant ,n toc>1 0 oven ' mfl,n ' 11 a 

SoImSSU! *° r • Lectureship ta Soda! Poficy. Candldites 

bnaaffisii leMl * o 00 * 1 ftanoura degree In a relevant dbctoHna and 
S,! wW# ran fl B 01 social policy lawes relavsnt to local 
CwdWalM ahould also posswaspactfic ortarrtatkm toward* 
TM«i? PW,unlll “ with an emphsals on anti-racism, 
rwwfrtl JSSl oodsrgradiBte and postgraduate teaching and 8 strong 
f (tendSiS®“!5 *+* uidertakaBa wide range of post-axpetiance 
f*noedmP2! n *«P ,,I ? fa ! n !I lM «i» »>ntor focal govemmant olfiMra and a 
BlrffinawSS fhambara. Such programmes are held In 

and throughout the country. 

WeSlSiw'i. u^?*”** 1 l*.eontrtbuto to lhaae senior menagemant 
cwUiteirw^r^J!? 11 u R ureuln 8 twearcti Interests, previous experience of 
eeaanUd® "“^ort and the putfilc Bector would ba valuable bin Is not 

S utoCS.02QtaC(6,700plusUS&. Theputteoflendon 
fleamrect basis (l.e. thspoai Is renewable eeclt year for 

Sfrar * 1 mssm 

nnlnghani BIG 2TT, to 

s®sr 

|Mj quottni nfirascs A 


RICHMOND 

COLLEGE 

The American International College of London 

CHAIRPERSON, 

DIVISION OF HUMANITIES 

tor 1 » “*■ 

ISt»S* n 0,,e ' 8 BAmaiprs In English Liters lure and British Studios, and 
KSJH9JJ progrsms In English Language Oavslopmanl lEFLihinugh Upper 
DivlBion advanced composition!, writing, modern languages, hleiory, 
pniloBophy. and religion. BA majors in history end modern languages are 
In tha planning stage. “ 

•ffSS" d , urt » s ' ! hB Chairperson la responsible tor all aspects 
olwork In the Division. Including: primary responsibility for hiring of aan- 
t ma faculty; supervision of 8 lun-tlme and about 20 pari-ilme faculty: cur- 
riculum oavelopmenl end program plsnnlng; budgeting; participation in 

ihe Acst^B^ticCta' 1 " 8 ' Bn ° °* Atatienu The Chelipereon reports to 

OuellflcaUonB: The Chelipereon of the Division of Humanities (a) should be 
an experienced teacher with a PhD in any Humanities discipline, such as 
English, comparative literature, linguistics, history, philosophy, 01 religion 
(preference will be given to candidates whose discipline la history), (b) 
should have at least two year's experience in academic administration. 
Evidence of commilmenl lo International education, a distinguished racord 
of publication, a proven ability to direct e diverae faculiv <n program 
development and research are desirable. 

DIRECTOR 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Richmond College also Invites applications for a Director to teach within 
and to administer the English Language Development Program (ELDP) of 
thB Division of Humanities. As a degree granting American liberal arts 
Institution with an International undergraduate body, Richmond Collage 
includes within the ELDP classes In EFL. "Basic English". Principles of Writ- 
ing (Freshmen Composition), and Advanced Composition at tha Upper 
Division. The heart of the ELDP la an inter-disciplinary one-yeer Foundation 
Course for "BbbIc English" students. 

The Director hes primary responsibility for all aspects of the ELDP, Includ- 
ing BupetvlBlon of faculty: curriculum development; purchasing of mate- 
rials; monitoring of student progress; and advising ofwudents The Direc- 
tor repons to the Chairperson ofthe Division of Humanities. 

Qualifications: The Director should be en experienced teacher of English 
with an advanced degree in Ihe subject and should be familiar with the 
operation of "writing across the curriculum" programs. Familiarity with 
Engllah language laboratories and with computer applications In Engllih 
language teaching Is desirable. Experience of academic administration, 
preferably in the area of English Language programmes, la required. Evi- 
dence of commitment to International education to otao desirable. 

Qualified applicants should sent a letter ol application, curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses of two referees to: 

Robert E. Kuehn, Academia Dean, Richmond College, Queens Road, 
Richmond, Surrey TWO BJP. Enqlnnd. 

Interviews will toss piece In April 1888. Both appointments commence let 
September 1986. nw 


UN1VEKS1TYOF 


Department of Materials Science 
and Engineering 

AppDcallona are invited lor LECTURESHIPS kn tho Department oi Materials 
Science and Engineering. The successful candidates will be expected lo 
work within one ol ihe following three research grdups In lha Deportment, 
which deal wllh Composite Materials, Surface 8ctence and Physical end 
Process Metallurgy. 

Lecturer in Composite Materials 

This la a unique opportunity to Join a very active research group with an 
International reputation In Ihe experimental mechanics and materials sci- 
ence of composite materials. Tha Groupa's activities embrace both polymer 
and metal baaed materials wllh an emphasis on Ihe study ol falhira pro- 
cesses. Experience In stress-analysis. Unite-element taclmlquea or pro- 
cessing science would ba particularly appropriate. 

Lecturer In Adhesion Science 


The appointeewnioeexpemiw wuov»ivi» 1 — ■» — 

courses In Ihe flekf of adhesion, particularly of organic polymers to metals 

SSkSlUSl sows, m addltlonto these teaching |«Ponslbllltea it Is 
intended that the appointee will take on the managerial responsibilities for 
the Surface Analysis Laboratory 

Lecturer In Physical Metallurgy 
(Rapid Solidification Processing) 

experience in the field would be desirable but candidate* wrth scientific fielr 
and expertise In a related field will also be considered. 

Salary wDI ba in the range £7,820 - £16,520 par annum (under review) 
XllSg to age. qualifications and experience. Superannuation under 

USS conditions. 

Further narttoulars art available from Ihe Academic Registrar (AA), 
mSZS! o? slley. Guildford, Surrey GU2 6XH, or telephone 
M^frriftMM)S7l281 Ext 2031. Applications from men end women, 
to 5 Sulum vitae, Including the nemos and addresses 

April 1886 quoting the reference 47&nHES 


The American Intematfoiu! College 
of London 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER, ECONOMICS 

iflDHfl AppltedoAi Its Imttod tar the above vacancy, epranuwdng 
riutirelii Septwnt* iWLowsfla** wait slurs WtegdkMn- 
ffl WML ™ ® Unusd axpenston and the extatince ol ■ ro*Jw In Econemla. 
D [/"UMnMD within are Ohtaioniri BwkiM* Atimkitatmloft and Eeenornfc*. 
Kll.ni iv 1 ’ 1 ' Aprticani* iftould haw itleasi a Maiwr* dmm In Economics, 
I pr.F but 1 PAD It prafenU* and martial tar a Sartor Lseturwhip. 

wgrtwnMth « toart three yean nlaMsni MecWng axpirtenca 

^^^c^xiiptiwrl rtxxifif wn d ■ MW ai eppfiaUon, curriculum vkw and (he niroas and 
gjBJ^^lSSftAM^hOreaWirarariCoBagAQueroiltoi^ BWimondL8»riiyTO1B SJP. 


University o( London 

DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

The Department hes a developing programme ol teaching end research 
relating to adull and continuing education and Ihe needs ol older adults 
Applications aro invited for the following posts all of which are to be tilted 
from ^ September 1 9BG It 15 likely that candidates for posts f 1 ) arid (2 1 writ 
hold a first degree m the Social Sciences and -or educational disciplines 
supported by experience of teaching adults and relevant poslgraduate 
studies. 

(1) Half-time Lecturer In Adult Education 

The Department provides a part-time dBy release, in-service Diploma 
course in Adult and Continuing Education (Tuesdays and Fridays) for 
professional adult educators who normally have organisational and 
developmental responsibilities The Lecturer must have substantial 
experience of teaching adults and experience ol working in an institutional 
setting concerned with Adult Education. 

(2) Half-time Lecturer in Adult Education 
(Gerontology) 

The Department wishes to appoint a suitably qualified person lodavatop Its 
Certificate and Diploma in Gerontology and a range of related courses. The 
successful candidate will be able to develop curricula and programmes 
relating either to the sludy ol agel ng or looldar people as students; and have 
organisational and administrative competence, including the ability to gen- 
erate aell-Hnancing forms of work. 

(3) Development Officer - Centre for 
Health and Retirement Education 

This Centra has recently been established as a result of a grant (ram the 
Health Education Council and forms pad of lie Health in Old Age Pro- 
gramme). Tho Development Officer will join a small team who work with a 
variety of professionals and lay parsons concerned primanly with the rela- 
tionship between hoalth and tile changes. Qualifications, normally at a 
graduate level, in health education or a related discipline and an ability to 
contribute Innovative ideas to health and retirement education aro essential 
This apmlnlmant Is up lo 31 October 1986 In the first Instance with ihe 
possibility ol an extension lor a lu rther two years. 

Current lull-time salaries: 

Lecturer £8,020 - El 5,700 per annum 
Development Officer £1 1,700 - £12,780 per annum 

In addition, a London Allowance Is payable, currently £1 .287 per annum. 

Further particulare maybe obtained from Personnel Office, University 
of London, Senate House, Malot Street, London WC1E7HU. 
Telephone: 01-638 8000 extension 3246. 

Closing date - Thuraday lO April fflflfi. 


lEtt-vla IMn.KlAl. TOl UV-UOl 

SCIUNCL :U : A. UH'.IUK.Y 


University of London 
Departmant of Chemistry 

Departmental 

Administrator 

Exacutfvw assistant lo Ihe Head of Department with responelblllllea relating 
to finance, ataliatica, personnel, publications, planning, management 0/ 
committees, UaJwn wllh external bodies, use of space, admissions to lha 
research school. 8hartie must have a degree and preferably experience of 
administration In a scientific context. 

Departmental 

Superintendent 

Wide ranging responstbJtitles In retat/on to technical services, working fad ih 
Ues, supplies, accounts office and safety. Appropriate admlntetratiys 
experience essential. 

Both appointments will be on the seals £12.28Q-E15,700 plus £1.287 
London Allowance. 

Further details and application forme from Dr B Atkinson, AeelBtarrt 
Director, Department of Chemfetry, Imperial Colloge, London. SW7 
2AY. (11-589 51 11 ext 4806. 

Closing dale 18 April IMS. , 




Society lor Research Into Higher Education 

FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES 
OF THE SOCIETY 

Announcement 

The SRHE, an international learned society, 
announces the launch of an award scheme to confer 
the titles of Fellow (FSRHE) and Associate (ASRHE). 
The designations will recognize demonstrable 
contributions to knowledge and understanding 
about higher education, whether achieved through 
research or development. 

The awards will be made annually by the SRHE 
Governing Council on the advice of an Awards 
Panel. 

Detaiia are available from SRHE, at the University, 
Guildford, Surrey GU25XH. 
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ITHACA COLLEGE 

DIRECTOR OF THE LONDON CENTRE 

Application a arc Invited for the position of Dl red or of the 
London Centre of Ithaca Coll ego. The new London Centre 
Director .will assume the responsibilities ol Dr Christie King, 
w ho is moving to (tio main campus In Ithaca. New York, lobe 
Iho Director of International Affairs. 

Ithaca College is a fully accredited American university In 
up-state New York with 5.600 students studying In six pro- 
lessional schools and a school ol Arts and Sciences. 

The London Centre Director reports to ihe Df rector of 
International Affairs in Ithaca, New York and has admin- 
islraltve responsibilities for co-ordinating and administering 
Ithaca '5 semester-abroad programme and London-based 
Freshman programme. 

ft haca College Is seeking applicants who have a PhD and 
admlnrstralfvo experience with International programmes 
and effective skills in dealing with lacuity, students and the 
public. The London Centre has approxfmately 230 students 
and 45 lecturers and is expected to grow In the next few 
years 

Salary is negotiable. 

Preferred starting dale: on or before Juno 1 st 1906. 

To assure consideration send fetter of application and 
resume by April 4 th 198610: Dr Christie King, Director, Jthaco 
London Centre, 35 Harrington Gardens, LONDON SW 7. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
NEW HEALTH SERVICES RESEARCH UNIT 


2SK!!“ Research Unit, funded by (he Scottish Home and 

I 

effectlvariessOTdrtiiSert^wifWn^HM/^Se^cetocfl^fl^M'ifonSl^ 

tS P S*T?2i^S«!^ *2 thB P? sl 01 Director to head and direct 

Invltalion w directed at appropriately qualified persons medi- 
“15, substantial experience In applied health service* 

^ ° ,Sank3r 


FMwh ihV» i i ' nesBaicn unit. me Unit for Ihe Study of the 


Further c 
Unlverslr 
(2 coplea 


particulars and , 
Ity, Rogont Walk, 
a) should ba lodf 


application forma from The Secretary. Tha 
f 1 FX with whom epBlinl 

Igad by 1 May 1996 (Rat EL/029). 


_ UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

CENTRE FOR SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 

Senior Research Fellow 

Applications are Inutted from wen qualified social science graduates with 
substantial experience of applied social reaerch. The person appointed wW 
ptay a major role In plannkig, menaglng end conducting research into the 
attectivanees of social work. The Centre la funded Jointly by the Economic & 
Social Research Council and the Social Work Services Group o( ihe Scot- 
Education Department. Professor Juliet Cheatham has recently taken 
up Ihs Directorship ol the Centre. 1 

appotrtad,^ who will be expected from time to time todepuitee lor 
“ Sanl " L8ClurMh! P m «h» UnlveraJty (salary scale 
C14,70Q £1B.413). An appropriately experienced applicant may be offered 

mSStS^PS 19 E16B ^‘ E1 M1 3 > ; SC85flS ^bjeettoravlew The 
contract will be for five yearn end may be renewable for a further Axed 

Further pa rtloulara oen be obtained from the Unlvaralty Secretary, 
S H ^.W llln «, F , KB 4LA * ScollBnd - Informal enquiries 
0 JuHrt Cheatham, Director, Social Work 

JoMaroh CenUe, Unlvaralty of Stirling, Stirling; Tel: 0706 73171 , Ext 

Pleaso quote reference (?) 

Owing dale tor applications 1 April 1636 . 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

PRINCIPAL 

Dr. J, H. Burnell has Inilmaled his reliral Irom Ihe post of 
Principal of Ihe University of Edinburgh with effect from 
30th September 1987. 

The Curators of Patronage of Iho University of Edinburgh 
who have Ihe statutory duty of appointing the Principal’ 
now Invite any Individual of appropriate experience and 
background who is Interested In appointment to this post, 
or anyone wishing to suggest any names for consideration, 
to communicate In confidence and not later than 30lh April 
1986 with Ihe Secretary to the Curators, Mr. A. M. Currie, 
QBE, BA, BLitt, Old College, South Bridge, Edinburgh EHB 
9YL, from whom further Information is available. 


SOUTH EAST THAMES REGIONAL HEALTH AUTHORITY 
AND UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT CANTERBURY 

Management Training Adviser/ 
Honorary Research Fellow/ 
Associate in the Health Services 
Research Unit 

This post represents an opportunity to link an academic research 
approach to management and management training with the prac- 
lical need to assist managers at all levels in the region lo do their 
jobs. 

The successful applicant will be a graduate and probably hold a 
higher degree in Ihe Social Sciences. He/she will be familiar with 
Ihe organisation and culture of the NHA and be aware of recent 
developments such as Ihe Griffiths report. 

The appolnlmenl will be from 1 si June. 1 986 or as soon as possi- 
ble thereafter. 

Salary will be on the NHS scale 9 - £9.137 - El 1 ,222. 

Further particulars and application forma are available from 
Mr J.E. Reilly, Secretary of Faculties and Deputy Registrar, 
The Registry, University of Kent at Canterbury, Kent Ct 2 7NZ. 
Completed application forms (three copies) should ba 
returned not later than Monday 7th April, 1986. Please quote 
reference no. A12/B6/THES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Part Moresby 


Vice-Chancellor 


The position ol Vice-Chancellor ol Ihe University becomes vacant with the expiration 
ol Dr E T. Bmsh'e term. The Vice-Chancellor Is (he Chief Executive Office of Ihe 
UnlvorsNy onrl ns such Is responsible lo the Council lor the over all management and 
deveJopmoni ol Iho University. 

The salary level and Ihe conditions ore similar lo those applicable lo Heads of 
Depanmonra in Rib Public Service with generous lilnge Oerrelito. 

Persons Interested Fn lha appolnlmenl are Invited lo forward theli name and Currlcu- 


coniacr Miner me Chancellor. Sir Burl Wduor (he Heglsirarohhe I 
320, University, Papua New Gulnoa. Phone: 245143 or 263900. 



LECTURESHIP IN 

COMPUTING 

AppficiUon* are Invited for the perm,- 
nenr pen ol lecturer In CompuiMg hem 
eandlditee who should profersbly be 
■pedsHssd In one of Hie fa towing area: 
Connuailetttane 
InhmnMhn System, 

Knowledge Based Bysrem, 

Performance ModeMng _ 

Realtime Programming ™ 

Sntiwsre Engineering 
ConUdetsUon urib slso be given u cendl- 
ditea wilh proven research experience In 
other sress Dudes will Indutfe leeching 
on (he MSo Computing courses end Ihe 
Computer Science and Computing and 
Information Syatems Science under- 
grad us is course*. The leefufe will be 
eqiecrod lojoln are of ihe settling sedva 
raeesrth Mint. Salary on eeale CB.020- 
EIG.700 pa. Suporsnnusble, Further 
details end sppUcMIon form from the 
Depute •sarataiy.IRsfr DUZlM.Unhst. 
•I* ot Bradford, WsH Yetfcdib*. BD7 
1». An Equal Opponunkv Employer. 

AppUeaUons to ho submitted aisp. 


F. P. DIALA Roglslrar 


SAINT DAVID'S 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER 
(Unhrarsfty of Wafas) 

FIXED-TERM 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ISLAMIC STUDIES 

Applications are Invited from suHabiy- 
qualihed honours graduates lor a fixad- 
term lectureship In Islamic Studies. In lha 
Department ol Theology and Ra Batons 
■Stefca. with shod from 1« October 
1988. The post has been created as a 
result ol an endowmenl by (ho Amir ol 
Qatar, and will bo tenable lor Hug years. 
The person appointed should have re- 
search Interests in Islamic Studies, wilh 
particular reference to the contemporary 
world ol Islam. An Inlsiesl In inter-lailn 
dialogue would be an added advantage. 
The starting salary tor the appointee will 


LECTURER IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

Applications arc Invited for ihe 
above prut in ihe School of 
Mathematics ai Triniiy College 
DobH". Applications' will m 
. bum candidates with 

Mutes. In "» “■ 01 

Salary Scale: 

IR£9,581 -£18,963 p.a. 
Appoinimeni wUI bo made within 
lha salary range [R£9 J8I - £13,535 

F;“ , iA L?.F omt “"MWOHirarc wilh 
^uali Real ions and experience to 

Application fotms and further 

casss— 

Ettablbhtncnl orHcer 
Staff Office 
Trinity College 
Duhlln 2 

Closing datet 1st Aprn. 1986. 

— - I7i8a« 

Royal Holloway and 
Bedford Now Cottage 
University of London 

CHAIR OF GERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Tlie Band to Invito implica- 
tion** f*>r thn abuvo Ctinlr. " 

ApplIcnllanB (10 capie s > 
nhauld bo Riibmiiiod to tha 
Toocliora' Section rTHES), 
Unlvaralty of London. , Mo lot 
Blreot. London VVC 1 6 7Htj 
from whom rnrther partlcul 
lartt Nil ould rirat bo obtalnad. 

Tlio rlOfllnn data for i-Qcftlpi 

Kfiirasr 11 14 A Ti‘i 


be.es applicable, wilhln the tlrslelx Mims 
al lha Lecturer's scale{EaD20- £15700). 
Letters ol appUcallun, together wilh a 
curriculum vHaa and the names and 
addresses el three relsrees. ahoutd be 
sent, tw Friday 23 May 1986, lo tha 
Deputy Registrar, SaM David's University 
College. Lampaer, Dyfed, SA48 7ED, 
irom whom lunher parhculare are avail- 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Philosophy 

RADCUFFE 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Applies tlona ere Invited Tor 

EMS5S KSBBE rtte 

and will take over Ihe teachlna 
dutlea of Dr. D. A. Bell during 
his tenure of the Rodcllffe 
Pellowship. He/ahe will teach 
? o" Hume end Kant, 

the whole or port of a flret- 
l? a,c CQurB ®- ■>»«* either 
on Fr «ne end 
WlttQsnsteln or an option 
course on existential lam and 
Phenomenology. 

r S al r“ ry will be within the 
K? 1 four p R 4nt “ Qf the scale 
£7 n on ° n *S o 1 )* lecture™ 

AigaflO - £9j27S (under re- 

irimiV occor j ln ° to one, qual- 
ifications and experience. 

^Kr-*{ rth ? p . P Br *lculere may be 

”SS^r.T 9 °, 3 '(;!" r " mrS ^ 


BirkbeckCoUege 
University of London 
CHAIR OF THE 
HISTORY OF ART 

tlo^^ n tfi?.L n 0 v Je to c5ffi»™- 

ai.ou , !3 llc bV , SS£ m , , t , ,Sd 

Tea chars' Section ither^ 

Bs--aau»naSt 

• 'i • . ini 1 . e ‘ . II 1 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


University 0 i 
Durham 


University of 
Manchester 

Duparlmont of Computer 
Science 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER 

iComputnliuniil LauliV 
Artlflclnl lim-lllnpiu-r 1 

Thu Di'PHi-liiiunl of Cltiinpii- 
tur Si'lomn In .trcklini Iwu 
uctidnnilc hi lift vvltliln tho 
(jmicriil nrtui ul rmiiinitnl loniil 
Ionic and urtlfli Ini lnl*<lll- 
lieiu-e. Tile ii|>|illlnl*'ns Would 
join 11 ,i,!«v 'iron 11 led l»y 

Proft-BHur Dnvtil Wnri-fii. Ciii-> 
rent rrntnrrli dlnuMons in- 
clnrin purulL-ll pxuiilit ion llitnl- 

rls for loul*' dim liin- 

Uiiuiicis. uml iniliil-td liinmuiiln 
mrcnHs to kmiWlndlii- Iiiihks. 
ApiioIntrnH will hnvn ttm 
opiiurtnldlv to I'uilli'Mililu lo 
and Btronnhinii the linpnrl- 
mriit'H trin-hlmi In I'rolou, 
logic iiroiinniniiliiii, mid unit i- 
rlal liitnlll|ien*:<*. mid will bn 
wall Hn|i|ini-tf!il with .Sun 
workstations mid nllim- mlv- 
arirfd riiill|>iirinii riiilllflns. 

Tlir iujhIn urn nvidluhln lin- 
■nedliitnly. One iippolninmnt 
can Im Hindi' ill hkiiIiT locturcr 
levnl for u (-niiilidutn with 
upiiiviprlutu rxpr i-Iuiick . 

Snlnry nuiilca nru HR. 020 - 
£15.700 per annum ( levlnrnri 
or £14,870 - £ 1 8. IS23 per 

niinuin taanloi- lurtnrert. 

Apiiilcatlim farniH irntnru- 
nblf! by April 7lli 1 mid further 
particulars from The Ran- 
iBtrar, Tlia University, Mun- 
nliralnr MIS 9l*L. Quote ref: 
53/B6/THES. I9I026J HI 


The University of 
New England 
Australia 

Equal appurl unity Is 
University Policy 

Depiirliiii'lil af rtohcmri e 
CnolneerliKi 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANISATION 

I'l-rninnenl Tiniiiro 

iltn-.idvertlHnini'iiit 

THk IXniniriitinnt Ih cuii- 
■ •■rued with liiii-iiruiud 1111111 - 
□liciuent nn,l clnvi<1oiimeut 1,1 
1 *111*1. soil mid ■ water re- 
HUiirceH, ft I im, I eiiclilii'i and 
renenrcli liileri'itii. Ip water 
raaoiirrus and water onnilrv 
mauaaeineiit. epnllcd hydrol- 
ogy and Irrigation cnnliiecr- 
inn. soil cpnservat luri end 
riiti-liiiiont niniiaiieiiieni, eu- 
vlronmonta] sys loins anulyalH. 
aarlcultural merlin 11 iniit Ion 
and tlio application or mlt-rnp- 
rocossar tochnulnuv in Hies,- 
areas. 

succasHful applicant 
will conduct mur.st'H In mirl- 
t-ultiirul in«(.hiiii[Hiilh,n. sii- 

!:r^rr.v i vv r •*incih.H 

III linn l lnld. iimi i,n iixiini K 11 ! 

to Inucli n, othnr 1 uilrivn 

ni f «r r i U i 1 i hl I ,lM ' •’"Partment 
“ " III hi- i:in mu .i,,,., | |„ 

pursue 1 11 lit -pu Tide in i-nsearrii. 

len^, BI » IC “! ,,, ‘ iM| hl 'll 

Jcnst an liuiioiirs donnm in 

SnSii¥I er l , . ln (ur ^nul vii lent 
qualification: and should huvti 

M d n™r™! ,,, “ 1 , rosenri h and/ 

?lie P ftan?i in 

of ionti power anti 

Snce 5 «Ti , T J nc } ,, »n oxnorl- 
ln ■ Univftrs ty or nlmllnr 

SSS^aS Jr tiifll'lv !ln».r- 
i"L, A cnpaolty for Indniniii- 

ASoIn-tSUnttt, gfi-sS: 

22 M? fr ' l i ut » Pro" afiSSSS 

«!2. ont mBy Lo Offered In 
some circumstances. 

I H nr p*IS, al to Or. 

IiD 

Salary: SA5fi,S41 - inn 
annum fLecturer). 7 P 

..ar- date: lath April 

Position No: 440. 

namSf'lSSF^f ,nc 1Udln B the 
narnea and addresaas or thraa 

wwMm 

-ces*. (91 oaBi* PP0 ^ Intmem pro- 

H 1 


diversity of 
Edinburgh 

CHAIR 

OF GEOGRAPHY 

•■w£? plIcat| ons ere Invitnn 
been vacan?m ,,phy .^ hlch 

tmmm 

r.SKci^.uSiSWsWaff,- 


i^sssis; 

archaeology 

fSSSISSSSf 1 * tsujjMh, 

gssun snsaSSs 

and Secretary, UnlJSJJWr 
Durham, Old Shlre m ^' 1 u 
Elvet, Durham DHISL ** 1 
wliom applicatiant 3 *!» c 
copies) should tta 
later then 1 ith April, 

9! 


University of 

Surrey 

InUuBtrlea * I 

lecturer 

INTOURI8M 

awvfflaBsassa 

Tourism Management. A»„i. 
able candidate will ts 
honours nraduate wiihit;*i 
record or Industrial «iuil 
*•***' Thn person appiUMH 
will contribute to the imiLm 
of tourism at both iimi,' 
pirnanuKo nnd postaradiufr 
levels nnd will eseli, eiu, ia 
the tcacliing or rinantt «, 
accounting or aconomln. 

-.Salary will bo in the nay 
£7,520 - £14,925 psr annex 
(under review: according it, 
line, (iiialiricntloiis and etstti- 
Supernniiusllon ucdn 
UhS i-umlirionB. 

Furilior particular* in 
uviiiiulile from the Acideel: 
Hniiistrur (AAj. Unlverallyd 
Surrey. Guildford, Sumi 
GUa 3X11. or Tel: Gulldfori 
(04H3) 371281, Ext. 2011 . 
Apiill* ntluiis from men isd 
wc, niuii. In the form of ■ 
i'iii-i-lciiliiin vitae, (ncludlni 
th« niiiiica and addreuei s ( 
llirnn referees, should ba tnt 
to Urn some uddreas by Tea- 
day 8 tli April 1986 quoting iht 
rcrurmiLu 487/THE6. 

(U 1 007) HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL WORK 

ApiilicuilmiH n*e In WM** 
a Lni'tiirnshlp In 1 
Dnpni'tninnl ,'f«W.W* ,w 

AIPKI IOli t«> 1.0 
Jmnu.ry 1 . I 9 ST-, app«w“ 

hIii 11 1 ii 1 prefornblybn*^ 

dortnrntn Hi w™ nr Tl7; 
direr I pi'nctlco 
spur lit I fluid of "OfK'Vidit' 
mid ruleviuK teachliiB 8 "".™ 
Nonrrh nxpnrlnnce. Thn 1 ®' 1 
to spunk C-Iiliinno would®* 

nrivnntuno- 

Tlm ititpolnioa l» f*S5|Jr 
Id promote rosourw in " 1 
her oroue or 
super vino masicf * u 

aortatluns, and t o 
imderqrailtiate and P««^ 
□to levels In one or ipar _ 
folli 1 wi nil «* °® jj ; ii' 

work. (2) Child w" l 'SI|ti' 
Mod I cal eocinl work. 
vices for ofr«nd«rni 
fere agency adntlnl Btr,,,,w 


fere agency adnHnintrau w 

Annual salary 

able) ie an an t , - poll 5*9jSi | 

HK5160.B80 ■ gjli 

(approx. S 14 ; 1 ?,®-: *i « 
Sterling equlvaler" ^af 
February SU. 
salary will depend 
iflcatione end oxpane ^u 1 
current ratee. 1" 0 

not exceed 1 7 96^.^ ,i 1 
Income. Housing brn w M |pi. 
rental of 7 lift P eli°; 
children's educatloo.^ 
wo rices. leave, 
benefit# are proviueo. 


Further P, nrt if“ |s ™5 d Jf 
plication for me 
obtained from the o^j ^ 

General. Assoclatioo 

mon wealth jOTeS 

gJSWJSM'Z » 

JBIOOBt 


University Collrf 

London 

Registrar's D ,vl ■ ,fl,, 

Will require ■ 


when the Pf»t ftsfsS. 4$ *• 
the end of AP^Ll gr oJSp 
can re ehould K 1 
with considered* 0 fjjr ,c*Vl r 
ability and 'X'SJmk. 

cy. Dutleejncluae ,^d 
ration of the C ^ ^ T L 

ciei return# for *"1 aBri.S trf 
long term e**^# *» f S*!S 
nel plennlne. 0 f 

and an under* w 1 confi ( ic» 

programming. 

work and tne 1 » -^ri** 1 
of loan, and 

Salary r i!* 81 ! 

£™05B - «^?780“ 

LA*. . -pplHi 

.nsSEgS 


THK TIMKS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 14.3.86 


Universities continued 


The University College 
ofWalos 
Aberystwyth 
LECTURESHIP 
IN FRENCH 

Aoullcationa or» lnvlt.ul for 
•he slave temporary post for u 

SrfW-™™- 

Applicant ft Should liuvo n 
.,ABrth and leachhiu Interest 
IT fScIi Prose fiction of the 
rineicrnth and/or l went mil, 
?.nturlea. The appoint incut 
Ll"f be made within thy first 
QDints of the scale lor 
fSKJSS £8.020 to £0.495 
per annum. 

Further particulars and np. 
niiraiion forma inn be 
EJHJmS from the Sl» IK II II 
nllLcer, The University Col- 
°' c of Wales. Old Coll-uc. 
Kino Street. Aberystwyth 
fj -23 2 A.V 1 Tel: 097.5 3 177 . 

r, ( ao7 1 . Closing dote for 

jpnjfcttlona, Friday. 4 April 

1986.(910271 III 

University of 
Cambridge 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

A temporary !"■ lurosliln In 
Social Anthropulogy will bn 
avallaUle In the Dopurtiimut "f 
Soflol Anthruiiolony ut Ciim- 
btldge from 1 October lt’Hfi. 
Itiiils a nun-reunti uliln nusl- 
tisu. for two yenrn, in-iivltllnn 
tuUitltiili) tnnchlnii In ilin ulis- 
tdiS of a meiiibnr "f slnff. 

Trie salary will lin 1111 tin: iiu>- 
nltied scale for Unlyra-sltv 
Wlsrani Lectiirors: £H.2'J9 u 
iNr. rising by fnnr miniiiil 
Inirements to £10.254 (which 
includes 4 ?b I in t i l in iiwmili. 

Tbs past will llivnlvti lull 
uuhlng respoiisllillll 1,-s unci 
Mopentoall tlli.se who I 10 I 1 I u 
tocurel degree In >sii. Ini 
AnUi/opoloay. 

Appllcnnin nr«- .isk.'.l In 
Knti 1 lurrlciilui.i vliur mill 
UriUHMSOf tWO |U-niC.IIS Will, 
»suld be prcfniT.-.l it, art ns 
rrierse* belora Ail April. 
1986, to: The Sn. 1 ctury . 1 Vm - 
(urtmenl ar So'.lnl Anthr.>|.ul- 
on. Free Bthnol L.inc. r:.un- 
brtd9eCBi3KF. 191024 > III 

Oxford University 

DOTTY CHIEF 
ACC0UNTAN1’ 

».tWj ,r «r| u ,, s „r„ Invlh-il f,,r 

rt.L le *.-5 u «>s- Sr. r.-I- 

s, "<fisu.l 1 r Minnre 

ry 111 {" llhinnllv In- 

'“'‘Nona 1 rnr 1 ’ "uiitliiu 

""itacini.. . r ull, l II1111111I11I 

?n3SS! °/. ,|m ' L'.iiv.-i-i- 

lh* C *i ii,' 1 «wk|.iiIi,ii 

W1d U | , . , ..' r '‘ r . h,,V 

"“dsfir On 

ssbswsj: inv, Hi - 

Ill*' Ulll- 
B.i. * 14,870 • £ | H. 6 M 

•SKS^JSi wl, u must 
P fov »ng» n 2M UI,,I,,UB with 
S*j4» JjSZ&ES* ln fulovintl 
,r, oui(j write-, nonaiiwiwtiii 

^ 'hBaem<?i V 11 dotUllH 
Hire* Bn ? addressers 

ta the K., u - 

S^'inaton v s ™ l,y SJ^h es. 
? Xl Oxtonl 

BF'ltulS. w,l om rurtliur 

ob hlne!d Th- m F y nleo bo 
lan. h ,^ lo *J n B dale for 

^rf,9 [ r 03 ^f ndu ''' ** 




, ;^msroRY 

invited for 

^*wbie t t z b °\ ■ < sgssp«; 

4 , S.foJ ,n ‘he range £ 8.020 . 

Q h £^ D8 «,e Ul "? 

ioita-rt^feroo, ) Dp, ®i? ■ naming 

tr c «^) L ° ndon - 

U ""*^o?Und.„ 

■^AURjce 

- 

Hi 


University of 
Botswana 

Apj 1 lic .11 lions are luvUeil 
from suitably miallflnd luhcJI- 
dnie» tor tlie follnwiiui posts- 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN LAW (3 POSTS) 

Applirunts must ba In oas- 

HCSBlon of at least u Huu ,| 
M lister a (laiiruu III Law with 
rrluynm iixperinm e. The si 11 - 

ccHsfnl (.midltlates Bliuultl be 

(.OinpiitniiL lo tnacli lit li-HBt 
tlirna of tlia following: I litre., 
uiinloii lo Lnw. Law of Per- 
anus uni! the Kliiully. Clintoin- 
nry Luw. Itoinnn Lnw. Com- 
pnrat 'oLiiw, LL-nlsInllnu. In- 
diiBtrlul Lnw and Relations 
Foi-viihIi- Mctllclno. Lnw of 
tsiislii >,ss Aasoclatlnns. Mar- 

April 1 98^- ChMPH datC: 7 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 
(GEOGRAPHY) 

Appllc.-iiiloiui an. Invited |ur 
a lectureship In human iic..nurn- 
phy With ap.-.-iaiiMition In 
qu.intltuilvn tcc.-l.iilqiieh. and 
licit] 1 1 1 mini al.imiea If piibhIIiIii 
I n popiilutlon hliidli:!,. Thn 
uunolntac will he rotnilreu to 
tenth hiiiI <lnvc.-lup ulumr-ninry 
and Uluru udviiuc:i..| courses In 
miantll.itl vii ninth. 1 ds, and 
le.ir-h n full rcnirsn III p.,pi|li|- 
Uoii naonrnpliy. nnd imiv Ini 
required In naslsi with other 
LOiu-ses frnin Him. | u iimi. . The 
n«i)nrinieiit Is well-er|ulpped 
with cartuiiniphli and e..in> 
piitlnn fn. llli ins. nem.iirrli Is 
struniily niiroiiraneri. and 

Ihui R me milpli. cppiil-tuilitlcH 
for this In n dynamic nnd 
urn wing drpnrtiurnt. 
uvuiiahi.i in Aiinust 1 ijflfi. 
Closing Iliitn: IH April 10 H 6 . 

snlnry sml.-: PR. 084 

I' 17 ,352 ii.'i. rrhmr bnni.ritH 
fur .-Miiitrlnte: will I-.- cnliiled 
to . (ill 1 1 ut t il'ldltlcili .it 30% uf 
UuhIs snlnry nil. I 01 -utulty 111 
43 “n uf bust, salary plus ron- 
trdi 1 ..( Id 1 1 1 . 'ii on siiri essful 
1 >iiiip|e||i,n of ,1 Iwu year 
■ itnirn. I. 

Applku lions, w Ith n.iinas 
nnd .tdili-esaes uf three 

uL-nileuili referees, should bo 
nddr.-.ssed tu the AbsIbimiu 
llcillsimr < At atlniuii Btaf- 
I imp. I till versify or Dutswann. 
Private Hmi 0022. Gaborone. 
Ilot uvu MU. (SI 0331 HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

Mum lu-'.l >-r It. I ■■•••«•■ s. tin.il 

NATIONAL 
WESTMINSTER BANK 
CHAIR IN 

BUSINESS FINANCE 

Tin- IhiJv.-isIlv Invites up- 
pin. ■Minis 1 1 ir Min NuLlcMI.il 
W.'siniliisf Hank Chilli- 111 
lliisliixss riniimi. In the* Fneiil- 
ly ul Husliivss AdinllllHti-ulluii 
1 Mini, hesl nr Business 

S.-huol). "I his t.lialr has rtt- 
f-eiilly tiei-iMni. vMi nut laillnw- 
l in 1 Hu- .ippiiliitin»iil uf Prnrus- 
sur H.«.. Sniplelcan li» u ml- 
litwship nl I linn-, lilll £ :««■ I (t||,i . 
C.miliriihii-. Applli-unts should 
1 111 vir a mind ui ndeinlr reseuis h 
rni ur.l ami nlso IntiTc-als In 
1 cM-pcirnic irmisiiry ninunijx- 
itirnt nnd flnum Ini innrkuls. 
Tin. School also lias nnu ulhur 
chair In buslnoss flunnce at 
prcsc-iit ucrupled by Professor 
C7.ll. Lawson, ami la about 10 
ndvertlsu Ills vacant rlinlr lit 
muii.uieinunt aicountlnn- 

The salary will be In the 
normal professorial rnuna 
with U.S.S. superannuation 

benefits. 

Detailed applications lsult> 
able for photocopying! con- 
taining the nninea of five 

riifereuE should reach Tno 

Roglatrar. Thr_ University. 
Manchester M13 9AL ( from 
whom further pert leu I ere mey 
bo obtained) before 21 nt April 
1986.191038) I" 


Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hall 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Applications are Invited for 
d limited-term post ea College 

Lecturer In Medieval History, 
tenable from 1st October 
1986. Tho holder will be 
expected to tearh on average 
six hours a weak. 

Further particulars may b® 
obtained from tho Principal « 
Secretary. Lady Margaret 
Hall. Oxford 0X2 60 A. who 
should receive completed ap- 
plications 16 conies) by 22 nd 
April 1986. (91 0331 H1 

University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Philosophy 

Applications sra Invited for 
■ full-time past of 

LECTURER 


In the Department or Philoso- 
phy , tenable from 1st October 
1986. 


Initial salary within the 
range £8,020 • £9.495 Pff 
annum on 11 scale rising to 
£15.700 per annum. 

Applications, together with 

the names of three refe r°f?i 
should bti received not leter 
than 7th April 1986. by the 
Registrar. The University. 
P.O. Box 147. Liverpool L69 
3BX. from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

fO-Suva? Ref H v/29,/TH ^?i 


Tlio University of 
Sydney 

T . h , e Royal Prince 
A I (red Hospital 

RAYMOND EPURVES 

CHAIR 

OF DERMATOLOGY 

lteri.mil. a nu. X/j-j 

is®sasraar« 5 ^S 

wm h, T'J 1 .‘ ,f M, ' dl< Hie a id 
1 . i 41,1 Primarily at ih>- 
Ruyal Prince Alfred IlnsMial. 

*Aa7 ,, 0<e V lli nt nt 

or nulilh atloiw and the 
numrs and addressee of three 
u?" 1 . by M Aiirll 1986. hi 
the Rtaglstfur. Univereliy of 

sate- N9w 

riJ.l*„H n ! vors,ly '^serves the 
rliilit not tu proceed with any 

appoimmr.,,, for Mllajaci ^, 
other rnnsimt.. 

be «'»r.2 , iSL , l l, J opnl *! , un slum Id 
be ubtulneil from AsSuclBilun 

?,^, Co ™ me » |, ' v OBUh Uui vers), 

ties lAppu.i, 36 (.union 

fattSS' l - <J,,u,MI "’em him- 

l J I UkJ I j | | 


University of 
Birmingham 

lj.-imi-ini.-iii 1.1 Ciuiiixii 
La 111111 nu.- & I. II. trill nr.- 

AP|.|f. ntiixix urr Invll.xl 
from tli..Ho with ■■ qi .(ill first 
driirm. anil n p.istm adti.ii- in 
TEl-L for 11 1 1 . 1 st rif 

TUTOR IN ENGLISH 
TO OVERSEAS 
STUDENTS 

rill tlm llni>.irtnu:iii nl Eiiiilislu 
mnluly lu tench on extended 
LOursra fur gi-adiiatuh prlur lo 
Chair M.Sc. couraca. Tlie pc.si 
Is for live* ye nra In the rfi-xt 
VESS 11 * "• start In 11 In Mey 

1 9nfi. 

Snlnry un tho scale: £ 8,020 
• £15.700. 

Applications (six coplesi. 
naming (lireo referees, by 27 
Murch 1986 to Assistant Iteg- 
isli-nr 1 Arts), L’nlvorslty of 
Blrmlnnhmn. P.O. llox 363. 
Dirniingliani UI5 2TT. Irani 
whom furl her particulars inuy 
hH ohtnlund. 

An Gqunl Oppurtunlties 
Empluyi-r. (9 1022 1 HI 


University College 
Dublin 

Department of Etlllca and 
Pull tics 

TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENT 
IN MORAL AND 
POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

Applications nru invited for 
a temporary one-yeur (1986- 
87) iiciiUiiinli appoint man t In 
Hir Department nf Ethics and 
Pulltica. Prnfnrence will bo 
nlvou to i-aiidldatns who are 
abla (o teach social philosophy 
nnd bu-ko. 

Tim Miii'GBSful candidate 
will lie appointed at tlie levnl 
or Asnlstuul Luiluror ut a 
point 011 tlie scalo In nccord- 
nnco with qualifications. 

Tho current salary scale Is 
lr£9.363 - Ir£15.0B7. 

Prior (O application, furth- 
er Information (Including ap- 
plication procedure) should be 
obtained from the Secretary 
end Bursar, Unlvaralty Col- 
lege. Del field. Dublin 4^ -Tele- 
phone enquiries: 693244. Ext. 
431. 

The closing date for receipt 
of completed applications Is 
Thursday, 1 7tli April. 19B6- 
(91015) HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

Department of Economics end 
Operations Research 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS OR 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited ror 
the above position In Hie 
Department of Economics and 
Operations Research- 

fn tor cate in economic theory. 
Interna tlone I economics and 

nomotrlrs will be an advan- 
tage. 

TM r “ r scsl? 1 " from 

Ann to *47.000 per 
NZ557 .00 Lecturo™ I* on 
•nESftrom NZS 28 ,ooa to 
* 35.000 per annum. 

Furrtw pwUgjWfc "SI 

CondUlons or a. »~ om thB 
may 0 » Common- 

AesoristtooPJ^ ^pp,,.,. 
^"oordon sSuure, London 

WC1H OPF- 

APP |,e - l, l ?SfySl-Blt e y" , f th cin- 

Raotetrar. Uniwr^ y chrlat . 

ternun. P Zealand, on 2 

rt^ri-X!"yioo« H J_ 


UnivLTHity Collrsgpof 
Nfirlii Walcfi 
C»U>g Prifyagol 
Gogtadd Cymru 
Bangor 

LECTURESHIP 
IN LINGUISTICS 

.. ''b | ill> .iii.uis at*. 1 1 1 \ 1 r ... 1 j,,.- 

4,1 H'f i l-imr 1 - 
J "; - " 1 " r i-liMlljIsllr s, (. -i, U |,|,. 
( I .."i. S*;|it •-ml,, r . I IH ft . 

h,: 'WilBl- 
LV' ^t.ntrinp'uury Svntux. 
im? . ? . 1 Y 1 ’rami 1 nil. s. ',11 
III a.ui* . ls V iitailtnmietlf -. 
wjiii.i in- un .tilvnuia.iR. ill., 

PBl-ir.ii il|. |l(, I, |l,., | W ||| .... 

1 'i.r trd 1 . j tewh relrv HI ,t 

g" "‘" * “l I » A iimi M.A. 

S Hi Aiuilh.-d 

nil! , J h.UM'L- Ill-Ill L I llllt I t^t t* s 

and in suimrvlM- rc^L.ir. u In 

%?x i vv.:u ar ma - u h‘« 

Salary will I.k on III*. I'm. 

am - A?.v«r' -‘ ii * 

?«n. , M.'" a,,0 . n ' an,, e* pi-rlun. •-. 
loofilli.-r wlili ih..- nuinn^ uinl 
■«» Ilin.*: rxftiri-r-s 

"J 14 th Aprl I . 

.'f Mrfc - M.F.. Muck,, 
naiu UiiKhiMiv i; u |l, -m- .,1 
Ni.rrii Wales. Baiini.r 
pwyiiudU I.L57 'll)!.. ir„J n 
Whom liirlh.-r t-artn. i.l.irx muy 
ht. 1 . bln I mid. 1 * 1 1 O | 0 1 10 


University of 
Exeter 

Ita-liari III if ni,,|(i(i|c ll | 

''Until .-s 

A |i|ill .-.ill, in-, nr.. In vl lull ii.i- 
rilii I". ill ul 

LECTURER 

In lllnloiilciil KiJ.-||(,. h ( Cii*il,-- 
tnnulili. fi-cnn | se|iiL-in- 
nr-r 1986 ur un hr.un ns pr.ast- 
hlu IliBri-nflnr . 

Thn siir.-ossful ranilldati. 
Will I,,, nxpnctrd to pursue 
rraoni-rh nnd ten.-li ut an adv- 
anced level mi ili,,l.iclilai- gnn.<<- 
lliB. line! also K. tnacli In first 
am! •)(!■.' ond year courses on 
ganrral iien.-tlcs. 

Camniunriini salary wiililn 
tho range £ 8.020 - £ 10.375 
pc . 1 n . nl 3 ,, 2 l ,ln 'ho scale £ 8.020 
• £15.700 por annum. 

Furtliar purlli ulurs ovnll- 
oble irom rim Personnel 
Ulrica. University of Exatur. 
Exeter EX4 4QJ, to lvhuiti 
applicalfcma (9 (.oplns, uppli. 
cants rasldeut ovurseas, mm 
copy), glvlnu full detuilti of 
reseurch Interest and tlie 
names nnri Hddr-assrK of three 
refnret'i, should be sent by 21 
April 1986. qinitlnn reference 
DO. 3457. 1iilurvl.-ws (ire Si-hi:- 
d.ih-d l-ir thn w.'.-k l-.-iilm.lnu 
12 Muy lTiHf,. («Jloi 1 1 III 


Univurbity uf 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ARTS EDUCATION 
(PRIMARY) 

Appllratlone aro Invited for 
e Locturoshlp In tho Depart- 
mailt of Arts Education, ton- 
ablo front 1st October 1986. 
The RiiccesstuI candidate will 
con tribute ta professional and 
subject courses In Art. and 
alau have some Interest In 
cross-art a colla burnt (on. 

Candidates should hove, ur he 
prepared lo doveloi). a ra- 
eearrh Interest In art educa- 
tion and bo willlnp to boramo 
actively Involved In Ihe work 
of the Primary Teach Inn Cen- 
tre. fiomn experience with the 
infant age range would be an 
advantage. 

Salary on the Lecturer 
scale: £ 8.020 - £15.700 p.n. 

Further details and npnllca- 
tlon forme from the Registrar, 
Uni varsity or Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 7AL quoting 
Ref. No. 32/A/8A/L. Closing 
date 4th April 1986. (Please 
mark Ref. No. clearly on 
envelope 1 . (910121 HI 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prlfysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
Bangor 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT IN THE 
ACADEMIC OFFICE 

Applications are Invited 
from parsons holding a goad 
honours degree ar Baulvalont 
qualification for a post of 
Administrative Assistant In 
the Academic Office of the 
College. The appointment will 
commence as soon as possible 
and will be Tar a period or two 
years in Ihe first Instenco. 

The salary will be on the 
Scale £7.055 - £12.780 (under 
revlewj . ( Universities Admi- 
nistrative Start Grade 1AI. 

Applications (two coplesi 
giving full dnislls of age. 
qualifications and experience, 
together with tlia names and 
addrosses or thraa roforooB 
should bn sent by Monday. 7th 
April . 19S6 10 Mrs- M . E. 

Marrionalil. Uul vm rally Col- 
lege or North Wolus. Bangor. 
□ wynedd LL57 2DO. from 
whom further particulnre nitty 
be obtained. (01013) HI 


Miiwsey Umvcniity 
i’dlmurston North 
New Zealand 

I •■ - f i-ir • ■ ■ 1 ■- it 1 uf a« ■ . .mil I imi 

<ii.il I 1 iimi. >- 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING & 
FINANCE 

Apul it ui i<n,H ,,r>i invnt -,1 
from suinit.lv >i mill f 1 1 |,„ r - 

ii.ns with Inl xi r-s t v III (.in- ur 
*•**.(.- ul I hr- ful In wi nil <11 ii.iv, 
riiinn. III! 11 . . iiiiin In',, liii-rim-is 
riiinii.ii. invL-M nixni (iinilvsit., 

• Inn thnrirv. mini 

ui cuiiiii ipq. M'.v.ir niiii-ntijl/ 
lurhl nulli'.rllv n- ■ r.ialitiii'i, 

1 mm ii- ii.inxril 1. 1 .iiiiiiln.i tiava- 
ui ( (mm In.) systi-mx unit 
> i.lriiiul.-r ..mill . 

A piil i< nnt v nlii'uiiii Ik. hi un 
H( 1 vnn--i-cl U><(ir..« uiii| (.<• niL-m- 
ln:rs of ri li-vuni |>rcifcs>.lonnl 
ii' ■ tJiimliKi biulh-s a iiuriuil 
r.f iil-'.r. -.sl.iniil -liiisln.-si •-*- 

1-IU llrlll .- Ili-M-Illl-I w idi 

("u^litii-i nv|.xrliin. <■ Is !>|-f-li>r- 
|,| il. A 1 mloxiI til i(-s>:.iirh uil.l 
Pliljli. iiIKjiis vw • ■ 11 J ■ J l„- mi 
IIClVullt.!>|l- 

Ap|i. -In ■ in--, will miiii.ii,.' In 
ten, liliiu m ■ -I 1 •••.i-iii c 11 jk pmt 

illi- iiuilll-.lls. Ii-llnni-v 

Fill.iiil V ul liilhil u-ss hluill.-s. 
0 |.|.(>ii mi I(l>-s cnl-.i tor rr— 
ti-ui-i 11 nn<l ('(iiiii nu 1 nu -.iim ii- 
nsvIiiiiniMiits uiili tlix 

liilsllievs C J 1 - ■ SyMi-m-i 

llxn.-m < Ii C«nlr». tlm IIllhln>-%<. 
bln.ili-s L*-.if 11 1 *,.| (.‘■■■lire, tin? 
Mnninii-i, U ul IT'lin iitlou 1 , 11,1 
l)i-v.iln|. iiii-i,i (‘.-ntii-. thi- 
M.ll-Ki-I (( 1 -Klrii |*.*l I O.lltl,- .mil 
Dm- (-i-nti-d I.ji lntir-i>. 
l*. ||(|||> shill nml Sri) .ill llii-.i 
ii«-ss. 


hu)ni V 

N/.*-4H.i,nn 
Skiii.ii- i.ci 1 nr. 
NZS 4 7 .ouii. 


I..-«-iiiri-r 
N^*35.niH): 
NX. *3 7.(HI(. - 


CoiuiJiions of anpoinuneiit 
end me Hind of aijjjllcatlnn am 
avallabln from the Sacretary 
General, An&ocletlon of Com- 
mon won It Ii Universities 

(Appts.i. 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC I H OFF. c-r the 
Administrative Assistant 

I Appointments). Victoria Uni- 
versity af Wellington, Private 
Deg. Wellington. New Zea- 
land, with whom applications 
close on 50 May 1986. 
(91035) HI 


Administration 


University of 
Essex 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Applications are Invited far 
tho abovo post on the Senior 
Admlnistrallve Grade II scale 
(£12.280 - £15.700 p.a.) With 
Initial placing dependent on 

S niailfirations and experience, 
nltlal appointment for five 
years with possibility af re- 


The Information Officer Is 
managing editor of the fort- 
nightly univereliy newspaper, 
and responsible gen orally for 
the University’s public rela- 
tions. maintain (nn close rela- 
tions with the press and other 
media. Candidates should pre- 
ferably bo university gradu- 
ates and have hud experience 
in both Journallani and public 
relations. 

Applications (seven copies) 
including a curriculum vitae 
end the nnmes and addresses 
of two referees, should ranch 
tha Registrar (A/392/THE5). 
IJnlvemlty of Essex. Wlvenltur 
Perk. Colchester C04 36Q, 
from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtnlnad. by 4 
April 1986. 191005) H13 


Personal 


Polytechnics 


DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 

LECTURER GRADE H/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are inviied from gradu- 
ates In building or a related discipline, 
lo lecture on a range pi courses. 
Applicants should have sue 

iriperience, and be able 10 develop the 
teaching ot construction technology 
Irom a producing viewpoint Tho 
imaginative use ol ihe Department's 
video Bnd cempuiM facilities Mill be 
encouraged. 

The successful applicant will be 
expected lo develop applied research 
interests. 

Salary: £8, 076-El 5,045 par annum 
Inclusive. 

Further details and appiicaiion lerms 
may be obtained Irom: 

The Personnel Office, The Poly- 
technic ol Waloa, Pontypridd, Mid 
Otam organ CF37 1DL. Telephone: 
(0443) 405133, Ext. 2021. 

CLOSING DATE 4 th April i90G 

171582} 


l-ii.|iili'l«-H . 1,11 t,M, ii.hh'.-HM.-il 
(o Mrs i'.J,(. l-airnii. V.thiu 
ilnii.l i.t l}M|UH-iiiiuni nl 

uul F i mm c.r . Mui- 

sey IJnlvr rsliy . 

AnrlUains sin, ulil silbmll n 
inninLi-in Cm rli .ilum Vltnt- 
Bup| 10 I-tL-(l liy Ut l.-ilBt tlll-r-t, 
rofercet,. C-.uidirion-. of 
Ans>ululllluiit inuv ulqo l.e 
obtain ml Irom rile ‘.crrrtnrv 
Gcii.iiiiI. Assuoatloii uf Coen- 
■ nnnu'MlIh Li nlvorsttlcs 

i Allot H. i, 36 Gordon Squure. 
London WCIH orF, or ttie 
Rogisirnr of (he UnlvorMtv. 
with whom uppiicutiona ..-Iobb 
( in 30 Mm 1986. <010341 III 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
Npw Zealand 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Anott. mi-jit-. .«r- inMu-.i 
lx -in >-i - .iiini.Lsi , .villa .my 
ftold of n|H,L-UillBnitoai. 
alflloiiDh thure tu purlieu Jar 
I rate rout in thn rial Ja nf monet- 
ary economics I with apm-fnl 
roforourn (o rmplrlrul nv- 
Pl lent Ions nt nik-i'o or macro 
policy luvri), cha o|)t-n era- 
noinv end iiiacroeconomlcs. 
Ability to loach In largo first- 
year or second -year undnr- 

S riuluBta courses 14 eskenllal. 

ut lliero will u|no bn apportu- 
nlrlea to (each morn advanced 
classes retatnd to the appoin- 
tee's interests. 

Salary will be In tlia range 
NZ$37,000 - *47.000 per 

annum. 


Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

I ni_u|,y i,J Humanities. Lev 
■di 'I Sck'IbI Scl'ilco 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
GENERAL STUDIES 
(GRADE VI) 

Tills f iL-iiariin.-ni - . insists 
34 staff In a whir surl.-iy of 
(Jlmipllui:* Sup|i.«ri t.-arhlno 
Is urovlUi-il 1,1 ■u.-H-rul sludU-s 
nml cointminU .ill. ms io 

tniiiH.-s In t’li'.linutiiuv. Art. 

tlilMlWHH hliirtlns. wllLI» llir. 

Dr- l»ur lnw ut Is ii,,- 1 mm. t .11 u 
siil.stiuiil.il Ijlp.U.L Oiiichi- 
uikI ten- tii- iiii.|.-ii H .11 put- 

tnsoptiv III, II. A. « nit S. lin,. 1 . 

Tt-> tin. -Ii hiv in,.* 4<..:|-iv nu 
U.S. I (>>ul S(-h. 

Salary Scale £18.615 - 

£20.511. 

For further particulars nnii 
an. application from ireturn- 
able by 4 th April IS861 send a 
self addressed on vs l op a 
marked 'H'149' to ihe Secret - 
nnr. Manchester Polylochnlr. 
All Sallies. Manchester mis 
6 BH. 

Manchester Polytechnic Is 
an Equal Opportunities Em- 
ployur. (91021 1 H3 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL, 200 
eingla room*, £63 per week. 


eingla rooms, £63 per week 

R ortint board. Apply IT! 

lew Kant Road. Lcntioi 
SEi 4YT. Tel: 101 1 702 
4175.(521561 H2I 


LOANS TO SALARIED WOMEN 

from £30 grnntnd same day, 
Snlarled WCmnn'i Postiil 
175 Rnnent Bt.. 


Snlarled WOmnn'i Postnl 
Loans Ltd.. 175 Rnnent Bt.. 
WI. For written quote apply 
01-734 1794. (11103) >12 1 


BHIDQINO LOANS Uefars con- 
tracts are exebnnued. From 
£15,000. Apply for brochure 
A terms from Principe] Lan- 
ders (not brokers). United 

E rovldqnt. 51 Dover. .St,, 1 
ondon W1A 4RT. Tel: Of - 


TRV A UK HOME EXCHANGE 
holiday with ffonie-Swou. 
Free details ring 028 484 
513.(50071) H26 


REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 

THES 

should 
arrive 
not later 
than 10am 
Monday 
preceding 
publication. 
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Universities continued 





ITHACA COLLEGE 

DIRECTOR OF THE LONDON CENTRE 

Applications aro Fnvllod for the position of Director of l tie 
London Centre of Ithaca College. The now London Centre 
Director. will assume the responsibilities of Dr Christie King, 
who iis moving to Hi e main campus in Ithaca. Now York, to be 
the Director of Inter national Affairs 

Ithaca College la a fully accredited American university in 
up-5 late New York with 5.600 students studying In six pro- 
fessional schools and a school of Arts and Sciences. 

The London Centre Director reports to the Director ol 
International At lairs In Ithaca. New York and has admin- 
istrative responsibilities Tor co-ordinalmg and administering 
Ithaca's semesl or- abroad programme and London-based 
Freshman programine. 

Ithaca College Is seeking applicants who have a PhD and 
administrative experience wilh international programmes 
and effective skills in dealing with faculty, students and the 
public. The London Centre has approximately 230 students 
and 45 lecturers and Is expected to grow In tho next few 
years. 

Salary Is negotiable. 

Preferred storting dale: on or before June 1st 1086. 

To assure consideration send loiter of application and 
resume by April 4|h 1080 to: Dr Christie King, Director. Ithaca 
London Contra, 35 Harrington Gardens, LONDON SW7. 

174 J 1 51 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
NEW HEALTH SERVICES RESEARCH UNIT 


'hlcni? 1 nfii Cas f0 jf ,ed to the provision of clinical services and 
“* h Bubslanlial aWsn™ in applted K mS 

55!* 


¥M 

^tsssttsssS^SSSSri 

&S&ySE&&BBS^ 

( 71662 ) 


(2 coplaaj 


• i 1 i' 1 

' r < * i - i j • 

ir 


UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 
CENTRE FOR SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 

Senior Research Fellow 

Applications are Invited from well qualified social science graduates with I 
substantial experience of epptted social reserch. The person appointed will 
play a major rote In planning, managing and conducting research into ihe 
ettectlvenessof social work. Tha Centra le funded Jointly by the Economic & 
Social Research Council and the Social Work Sendees Group or the Scot- 
Uah SducaUon Department. Proteaeor Juliet Cheatham has recently taken 
up the tXractoiHhip of the Centre. 

■ wfwwUib o expected from time to time to deputise lor 

2?a^S 2?A , ?5! ?°l d a a0nk>T L0cUjreaht P ^ lha University (salary scale 
An 0pprOprifl,el ^ ®*P« fenced applicant may be offered 

^S^K\ BCaleCl6,017 ' Eia,413 » :Bca,flB “‘’I 0 ® 1 to ,0V,BW - The 

oarrtrMi will be for live years and may be renewable for a further fixed 

SSL KfSS? 0fl " b 5 “btalned from the University Secretary, 

m^hI n i u SL a ? ri n a, i 8UrflnB F F 9 4LAl 8ooll,,,,d - Infoirnsl enqulrlaa 
may be made to Professor Juliet Cheatham, Director, Social Work 
Research Centro, University ol Stirling, Stirling; Tel: Q78B 73171 , Ext 

Please quote reference (?) 

Ctoeing data lor sppflcaUons 1 April 1B86. 

( 74725 ) 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

PRINCIPAL 

Dr. J. H. Burnett has lntltnaled his ratlral tram the post ol 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh with effect tram 
30th September 1987. 

The Curators ol Patronage of the University of Edinburgh, 
who have (he statutory duty ol appointing the Principal! 
now Invite any Individual of appropriate experience and 
background who is Interested In appointment to this post, 
or anyone wishing to suggest any names for consideration, 
to communicate in confidence and not later than 30th April 
1986 with the Secretary to the Curators, Mr. A. M. Currie, 
OBE, BA, BLItl, Old College, South Bridge, Edinburgh EH8 
9YL, from whom further Information Is available. 

i • ■ . 


SOUTH EAST THAMES REGIONAL HEALTH AUTHORITY 
AND UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT CANTERBURY 

Management Training Adviser/ 
Honorary Research Feilow/ 
Associate in the Health Services 
Research Unit 

This post represents an opportunity to link an academic research 
approach to management and managemenl training with the prac- 
lical need to assist managers at all levels in the region to do their 
jobs. 

The successful applicant will be a graduate and probably hold a 
higher degree In the Social Sciences. He/she will be familiar wilh 
the organisation and culture of the NHA and be aware of recent 
developments such as the Griffiths report. 

The appointment will be from 1st June. 1986 or as soon as possi- 
ble thereafter. 

Salary will be on (he NHS scale 9 - £9.137 - £1 1.222. 

Further particulars and application formB are available from 
Mr J.E. Reilly, Secretary of Faculties and Deputy Registrar, 
The Registry, University of Kent at Canterbury, Kent CT2 7NZ. 
Completed application forms (three copies) should ba 
returned not later than Monday 7th April, 1986. Please quote 
reference no. A12/B6/THES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 


Vice-Chancellor 


Thu position ol Vice-Chancellor of ihe University becomes vacant with lha expiration 
ol Dr E. T. Brash's term. The Vice-Chancellor Is thB Chief Executive Office ol thB 
Umveraitv and as such is responsible to lha Council (or lha overall management and 
devotapnienl of lha University. 

TTie salary level nnd ihe condidona are stRiller to those applicable to Heads of 
Oepanmonls in the Public Service with generous ttfnge benefits. 

Parsons Interested m the appointment are invited to forward their name and Currlcu- 
rum Vtiao id reach itio undersigned by 30 lh May 1 Sfl 8 . Including names and addresses 
“ “I 1 ™ Persons wishing to discuss aspects of the aoprtmmsni are Invited to 

contact either Ihe Chancellor. Sir Burl Kidu or Ihe Registrar ofthe University, P .0 Box 
320 . University. Papua New Guinea. Phone: 245143 or 253900 . 

F. P. DIALA Registrar 




LECTURESHIP IN 

COMPUTING 

Aflptlnuori art Invilid for the pgifne- 
nim pou of Lecturer In Computing from 
canrSdetei who ihouU preferably be 
■pMlillied In one ol (tie following tin: 
Comnumlartane 
WwmiBwi Byttemi 
| Knowtedge Baled Byneme 
Performance Modeling _ 

Reel- Urn* Programming ® 

Softwere Engineering 
Coo elder lUon will Died be ghen u> candl- 
deiei with proven renirch mpfrleiKO In 
other Brer, Outlet will include leaching 
on ihe MSc Computing counsel end the 
Computer Science and Computing end 
Information Syuemi Science under- 
gnduiie rauriee. The lactufa will be 
oeoectedtojaln eneof thendiUng ictha 
raieBTch leeme. Saury on Kelt EMKh 
ne .700 pa. Buperannuible. Further 
dentil end ipptkellsn form from the 
Deputy tantaqb (Refr ouznaunlvei. 
•tty el Bradford, Wm VertuhVe, B 07 
1 DP. An Equal Oppcrtuihy Employer. 
Appf'Ortom la be luttcnUtad eeep. 

174123 ) 


LECTURER IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

Antlicaifnu arc Invited for (he 
abow post In (he School of 
Mathematics at Trinity College 
JSJ* Applications will £ 
. frorn candidales with 
ihtercus In any area of 
Pure Mathematics, 

. Salary Seale: 

IRE 9 , 58 t - £ 18,963 p.n. 

Appointment will be made within 

P- 3 -, * polal commencurate with 
purifications and experience to 

ARjHntloa burnt and further 

Basiss- 1 *)— t 

EUahlbhment Officer 
Stall Office 
Trinity College 
Dublin 2 

Closing date: in AprQ, 1986 . 

( 71689 ) 

Royal Holloway and 
Bedford New College 
University of London 

CHAIR OF QERMAN 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE . 

Tim Senate invite applies. 
Uonn rnr tiro nbova Chair. 

Anplicmiunn (10 cqdIbbI 
atiaulrt be subinlLtnd to tha 
Taachnrn- Suction ITHESi 
University or London, Me let 
St root. Londun WQ 1 & 7 Hjj 
from whom rurtlmr pnrtlcul 
lui-n uhould first ba obtained. 

The closing data for racoint 

Yfam*r •« 


SAINT DAVID’S 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

LAMPETER 
(University ol Wales) 

FIXED-TERM 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ISLAMIC STUDIES 

Applications are Invited from suitably- 
qualilted honours graduates lor a fUart- 
lerm lectureship In Islamic Studies, in the 
Department ol Theology and Religious 
Studios, wllti affect from 1 st October 
19B6. Tim pojlhas been created as a 
result ol an endowment by ihe Amir ol 
Qatar, and will bB lens Die for live years. 
Tha person appointed should have re- 
search Inleresls In Islamic Studies, with 
particular relerence lo ihe contemporary 
world of Islam. An Interest In Inter-lallh 
dialogue would be an added advantage. 
Tha starting salary for llte appointee will 
ba. as applicable, within the ITrsi six points 
ol Ihe Lecturer's scale (£8020 - £15700). 
Letters ol application, together with a 
curriculum vitae and the names and 
addresses cl three retaiees. should ba 
sent, by Friday 23 May 1888, to the 
Deputy Aaalslrar, Saint Dadd's University 
College, Lampeter. Dyfcd. SA48 7ED, 
from whom further particulars are avail- 
able. 

( 74712 ) 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department or Philosophy 

RADCLIFFE 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Applications an Invited ror 
□ nine-month temporary lac- 

[Snable P rrom l t B a«SKr l 198 , 6; 

° ve T 11,0 teaching 
hi!, 11 ? of Dr - *M- Db11 during 
his tenure of the Rad cl Iff a 
Fellowship. He/ahe will teach 
“ «»n Hume and Kant, 

the who a or part or n flrst- 
and either 

W.?. P »S^eTn U % 0 r 0 ^"SS5SS 
Fh U e r n^ m °e n no^LVr lal ‘ tt,n »" d 

,, ® n ' ar i’ will be within the 
rifat four points or the scale 

SST H 0 O ° n "r!{ n a?I < 1 . 'actunra 
ri '®, 0 ‘ 419,273 (under re- 
^‘®W 3 - according to ago. qunl- 
I fleet Ions and experience. 

Particulars may be 
obtelnod from tha Personnel 

Snn? r, Th- t .. , ^ cado,T,,,: s,nr - 

f! 2 l Q H , aTn a n™ lverHlt ^- Shef- 

pllcetiVn 0 . (^coSe^sMd 

iSaS n piMsriT. o n ? y * M «*-oh 


Birkbeck College 
University of London 
CHAIR OF THE 
HISTORY OF ART 

tlons^iu^The 0 abovo* Chafrl 1111 " 

ft^^ t, Sb ? , fA2dT 0 p, t% 

K?."-sis3r„sr?ri«a* 

;sSS"'nT,‘s! 

... 


University of 
Manchester 

Department ol Computer 
Science 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER 

(Compiiliitioiuil Ltifih-y 
Artlflclnl Intuit 11111111 n ■ 

The nt CUnnpu- 

mr fjL-len.K Is Niri'klnu two 
ucedciuli Htiifr wltlilri tin; 

S rul firm uf ctiiiHiimitliuiul 
mill urlit trial lllli'lll- 
acme. Thu >i|tpuli|limH would 
join n nnw m-oii|> led hy 
Prolxitior Dnvlii Wm-rim. Oii-> 
rent resriirrh «llrt« tlnnn ( 11 - 

Clurio piirulnll oxci-lllloil mini- 
ills fur IuiiIl- iirijui'iiiiiniiiiii l.m- 
ilimni'b, mill iiiiiiu-nl luiimiiiiin 
UCI-L-HS til kllliwll-llril- lllINKM, 
Appal ii tops will tin VC tlid 
opportunity to cont i-l liutu to 
and Hlrciidlilnn tlin llninirf- 
ment's ten< lilnii In I'roloii, 
Ionic proni'iiniiiilnn. mill m-illl- 
rlul Inlulllficnre. mid will bi.< 
wall slinpoi-icd with Sun 
wni-kqiminnM untl nlhni- ,ulv- 
niiMid •-onipurlnii I m il I Mur,. 
Tim pijftiB urn nvulhdilc lui- 
inndiulk-ly. One uppolllliiiunl 
• ail be Hindu in Hculor li-cttirt-r 
level ror u riiiKlidniii with 
appropiiutc iixperleui-n. 

Sulm-y Hi-nlort urn HR .020 - 
£ 1 . 1,700 pur uiinuni l Ici-lui-ui-l 
or £ 14.870 - £ 18,623 per 

annum (annliir lacini-L<r). 

Application roriiiB i return- 
able by April 7 thi and rurllicr 

E artlculare rrom TIip Hep- 
itrar, Tha University, Mun- 
cheater MIS 91 'L. Quote ref; 
55 / 96 /TME 6 . (910261 FI) 


The University of 
New England 

Australia 

Ennui Oppui-tlllllty Is 
Uulvurslty Polluy 

□rpnrtmi-iit of ItuMourrp 
Eunliiporlni) 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANISATION 

IVniiatiiun Ti-iiun- 

iKc-udviTilHi-incnl) 

llin nuimriiiiriil Is i-nii- 
L'biliiHl with lnln|,riin-(! rum i - 
aiiuiiii-ni mid rievcluiuneni nt 
Inml. soil nnd wm m- re- 
iOiin.es. It Inis Uuu-MImi anil 
I'CRnurcIi liiu-reMlH in water 
i-asoiirucH mid wiiln- nuulltv 
maniiuciiirnt. applied hydrol- 
ogy null Irrigation migln««<i-- 
Ing, soil i-onsurval Ion mid 
ratL-limunt miniauoineiit. un- 
vlronmontul systems analysis. 
Hiirlcniturul ineihanlBatlon 
and tliu nppllciit Inn of mlrrnp- 
rocusBor technology In ihcm, 
areas. 

wm l ’L!l'." : !“" 8,ul applicant 
will mndiirt miirsi-s In iiiiri- 
c-iilt iii-hI nun liiiiiit .,11 Inn, si,. 



III thin Hi" Id, mill |h- 1 -MiKi |cr| 

.nr«™!i l ' h i l,, _. ° ,,,ur courmn, 
of fared bv the Oeparlininir 
and will In- nil, nui-UHetl In 
pursue IlliUijwiHlitiil ruMtnrch. 

in,,! ' 1 

2 n 2 iflSS r !l ,u ,ni ' «*it»ivnicnt 

hSri ‘J "' 1 linvi- 

^ 111,1 ftstreurdi nml/ 

lhn B fbi r irt nJ "} 11 niunrlem-r In 
‘ "' d or furin power anil 
MU» h |ni r ii Touching experl- 
ence in 4 UnjvorAlCy or hlnillur 

2 bl'e rt T' 22 ,U !’* >» 1 nhly de"r- 
dSnt ™a» Pn ? Uy r J? r todopnii- 
aont research and nlillitv in 
Buporvlsci higher dimrcu stu- 
aies aro nlsu tlaslrnlilu 
Appointmont la tu the normal 
J??* a t u t f. but 0 probutlonary 

S£mn ll J-^ mo,,t muy h0 ottered in 
soma circumstances. 

1 H n, T?i!II ? 1 ""rtulrlaa to Dr. 

»"■ •hIttjSS 1 ,. 71 '™.' 

Salary: SASfi , 341 - S 42 hbh 

Sab*?^ Uretufer, 

annum iLecturer). P r 

19S6? B,na d8t " : ,0lh A ortl 
Position No: 440 . 

tlon r niimh nd th “ POai- 

tlm SiJ.fr b ??r?J ,ou, “ be aant to 
zJJ® ™ff Offlcar. Un Ivors l tv 

N.a r, fe w 2 a a n ^ ,, \ nd, . Arin|d *iB, 

J P&v£taen 2 WS! r “nviljpoi 

H 1 


University of 
Edinburgh 

rtTa CHAIR 
OF GEOGRAPHY 

.-■ 42 /S“ e f aiosi, HI 


D tS£«' 

*fg!8SSt 

AHCHAEOLOGJ 
SSSKSS™ ELS'"m b, 

E»r,y 

1986. The satar? jSfetea 
appropriate Polht 

Hirers- scalo Cfton 

grained VS ‘ thL* p 

Elvoi, Durham 
Whom applicetiDiu iL ,; 

cuples) should ba 

later than Uth April, fgij** 

SI 


University of 

Surrey 

Donai-tment or Manage.. 
Studies for Tourism sne^ 
Industries ‘ r 

lecturer 

IN TOURISM 

.-Application* ar* imiMi-. 

thrnunh V .t P “* Whlth ,n * 

« tpyp . PrOYllbtiOD QI Dr 

,0 U>»Ctmr j 
Tourism Managemenl. 4 Ki. 
able mntildnte will b« « 
honours graduate with urn 
wtconl of Industrial upei. 

rlin Parson appotgti.i 

will contribute lo Ihe irxurA 
of tourism at both um„ 
Hirnduutn and pmigMdun 
luvola mill will aeslsi ilw Is 
the leaching ol rintair a 
uciaumlng or economlra. 

Salary will bo In the rant 
n 7 ,^ 20 " per uiums 

(uiulcr rovlcwj according » 
age, giialiricationsandnptn- 
f”ca- Supnrannuntlon im*r 
118 b l undltlons, 

Kurlltnr particulars m 
nvnUnhlo Trom the Acadtmlr 
UdilHii-ni- lAA), I Ini vanity 0 
Sin-ri.y. Guildford. Sunn 
1.112 SXH. or Tel: Gulldfod 
104 83 ) 37 1281 . Ell. 1031 . 
Applli mlniib from men ird 
wnmcii. In (he Torm of ■ 
curriculum vitae. Including 
the muni's urn) aildrestM ri 
ihri'i- ri’furces, should be bh 
(<■ tliu Mima address by T«fr 
iluy 8 th April 1 986 quoting die 
rnforetit-K 487 /THES. 
( 91007 ) HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL WORK 

Applh-iithm* ore Inwih"" 

II Llll-tUl'PShlll 

I lennri mn ill uf *sd*\'*“* 

uxpni-li-d In be avad^ 
Jiitiiiui-y 1 . 

rthnuUI prorarabto ,""Ls 
dunoi-utu in aortjMJff; 
din'd pi-urtke OKlieri*®**. 

HpiK-iwi fluid i»r 

nntl ■-(•lavaiit teaching 
nnnri:h i.xporlonca. Tha»"'“ 
in spunk Chinese wou‘° ” 
ililviintiigu. 

The unpolniae •• ffSow 
to iiruimrto reaearnt in ■ B 
her arena of 
nupnrvlsn mailer *0*VJL u 
Bortntliiiin. and l o_.g£ 5 dg 
linrinniraduato and 

nta lovnls in ona or“R l * 0 na 
roiiuwlnn arwa: ‘U 
work. ( 9 ) Child iSifitf 
Medical social WorK- L, W 
Vices ror ottendara. I 3 

Tare agency edmlntatratw 

* onlnrv laupaw^j' 


Annual salary 
able) Is an an ll-P°^ ggg.iol 
HKS 160 .B 80 - , * a 6 s .il#i 

(approx. £ 14 .iau „ d 

starling gOtrtvgUMtf &wr1 « 
February Bl. '""j 1 w 
salary Will depand ° 0 ^ 
I float ions and «« 22 ?wi«£ 

current rates, aalerl^ ^ 

not exceed 1 * 7 g._‘Sn«ii* 
income. HouaUng b » 2 P*,wi- 
rental of *l»; 

children's educatloi n -ai 
wances. leave, «n“ d n, “ 
benefits are provldaa. 

Further particutart ^ d 't, 
plication forma S(tr «ial 
obtained from 1 ’Son*; 
General, Asaoc lotion 
mon wealth JH 5 , jqddt 

(Appts. ). 36 Gordon 
London WCIH U"jJ- 

the A ppolntrnenta^^j 

Socretory s Office, ur 

of Hong Kono. Hona 
Closes 9 May 19 06, 8 * 

_(Sl 008 l 


University Collef 

London ■ 

Registrar's Dlvl* 1 ®* 
Will regulre » _ 

(OTAOwnca , 

when 

tha end of AP rl, b * t* 

cants should ^* 
with eonalda«K, B f«r 
ability and an ***Jta& 

ssfifflrg&2S 

prdgrammlno. odoitol * 1 

SaiaryfnOrt"^ 


i 
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Universities continued 


The University College 

of Wales 

Aberystwyth 

LECTURESHIP 
IN FRENCH 

Applications aro Invlimj r.ir 
mf above temporary post for » 

BStS&TB£- 

ADPlImnls should Imvo h 

and tearhlnu IiitwfOht 
^ Fr^cn proso fiction of thu 
nmeiMn'i* aiidAar tvwnitlotli 
inturies. rue nppolnuni.il t 
' # l| be iri»d« th “ Grst 

r.V.r Dointa of (he sriilo for 
Leciurnrs £ 8.020 lo £ 9.495 
p( r aonnm. 

Further parilculurs and np- 
.uriiion fonna «uii bn 
tiurt from the Stafllnu 
miLKn The University Cc.|. 

, '‘- of Wales. Old Coliepo. 
ulna iireot. Abarvsiwvth 
ijijj MX i-fel: 0970 3177 . 
r,i 3071 . Closing dam lui- 

®gr£S}'i> Fri<lHy 4 ai h i ; 

University of 
Cambridge 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

A lompurury Int urn ship hi 
Social AnthroiiuUigy will be 
itsllahlo In the D.iparl inen t ■ jf 
ioilal Anihrupology nt Ciiiii- 
brlilflo from 1 Orltilw-r 15 JK 6 . 

1 his Is a iiun-ronowubln pnsl- 
uon. ror two years, provld Inu 
lubslllulo tOBchlnu III tlln nliM- 
(oco of a mem Ur r uf Ntntf. 

The salary will beun Dm ugr 
iiliKd srnle fnr liniMTsIly 
Anlstnnl Lcctilrn s: £ll. 2 U 9 n 
irar, rising by lour nmiiitil 
Jmrfments to £ 10 , 25-1 ■ will. Ii 
Includes 4 ^ iiilrrlin uwiirili. 

Tho Dost Will (nvillvi* lull 
utdilng respuiisllilllllns mill 
hooentoull tiiii*ii- wliii Imlil n 
dodsrtl dngrrr In Sim fill 
AntivoiHjIoay ■ 

Appllcniiin nrr usl.i-d ■<• 
nnd s curr kill mn dim- nml 
iht names c,f 1 wu pi-rsiuiM win. 
fcould be prrfoi-i i-il In n. i tin 
i do eta bcfoiu 30 April. 
1984 . io: Tim 5 tn ri-lnrv. I ),-- 
pirurenl of Social Amin c,pu|. 
< 47 . Free School Lnin-. < ‘aim - 
bndgeCBl SHF. (9 10 U-H M 1 

Oxford University 

deputy chief 

ACCOUNTANT 

i ar !: *’ lasvta ml l in 

Hi «**?**“•*« Urn S,., | ,.|. 
“iBnri.-V,". I f I miner - 

r^tnU Will ii|-||i,-||i,ill v lie- 
GS, ,J® r tnc <iL-i-uiiniliMi 
He ejS. J° r . "W» I li iul 

^ tttu« ,h " 1 > 1)1 Va-l-rtl- 

l ' ,u l the i , M 11 "'"oi Jill Inn 

4 *bu Am , , ' lv ‘" 5,| iv I mu I 

^otlailoJr Hn 

•"fsSSt^', 1 : ,lie ,,,vns, ■ 
•*SW ,,r * ,6 , n “ tbf Uni- 

•iMe 111 r •ralntml 
6 *. £ » 4.870 - £ 1 H . 629 

2 tem*d , 8 , J?' vv, '«» must hi. 
if«nn o» n iL cnu,,t “n*" wit It 

ld i of hnunri" 1,1 rnlfvuiil 

•wrtdwrffiKSSl 1 mami|i.!iuein 

*M lha amSf! v l n « ttill del nils 
« IhiDB " nd ndilrossi s 

»tr*r JT ^prooB to (he Run- 

raLU-tvaraliy offlSm. 

25 l a JD fm 9 ^ Ua L a - Os forti 

mSAn whom furthnr 

nb blnw Th- m f ¥ “>»> be 
1 ' n 0 d a t n for 

^!! ^- ( 91037 ° n y ‘ Ht 

%j™™i t y° f 

Den. Edittb “rgh 

r, ^ of Hte r r ,cnnd 


An.,. *^ a *urvi 

5 ^S r npom l S ,B i 5 ™ 'Invited for 

S 53 g-fSffSSJS 

the range £ 8,020 - 

hur«h' .UnlvaSL, P “, r “^ nel 

fe; EH?° U 1 t L h B Br,d R B - EdiS: 


••sis-' 

.? c S -A E l B h r 

hi 


University of 
Botswana 

Applications urn lllvltuil 
Irani Hiiitulily (|iiii||f| u d ennui- 
dutns Tor tlm following primi,: 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN LAW (3 POSTS) 

Aiiplli'Uiits must lx, m P r»,. 
Bcsrtl.ni of an I mist n „u.>il 
Miihi t:i" H ilogrnn In Lew with 
i-duvaiii nspnrlnncn. Tho sin-, 
riirtrtf hi (.midldatin, shinild bo 
lonipetunt to tsach el ioust 
threu of tin, follr, wing: Iniro- 
diiLtlon to Luw, Luw ol Pnr- 
rtons and tlm Family, CliBtmn- 
ury Luw. noinim Law. Com- 
pnr,ii vn Liiw, Lciilslailun. In- 
diistrlul Law anrl nnlatlons 
Foruiirtlr Mr, licino. Luw uf 
IIiiUmmbs Aasorlutlnna, Mer- 
can 1 1 In Luw. Cloning date: 7 
April I 986 . 

LECTURESHIP 
IN ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 
(GEOGRAPHY) 

Applli-ntluiin nn* Invited fui 

n leului rshlp In tun g-ouru- 

nliy with spo, lallnutian hi 
g linn t Itn (Ivr tnrhnlauen. and 
urlrlliioiial Hbilltlna If posilbln 
III noimlutlon sindlus. Tin- 
npiioiniuu will he rrgulrnil I,, 
iMilch and iluvclop L'lxninnrury 
and morn udcuncud . oiirsi-s In 
qnantltulivL- moilinils, and 
teuih n full Li>iirn>.< In iiniaiilu- 

tlon geography muy lie 

inquired to kisslsl with otliu, 
t-onmes from limn lo limn. "\ In: 
Departm>int lb wnll-nqiilpimd 
wilh cartoHi-uphli uml nun. 
piillilg rmllitlus. Kn.snurch It 
Btruiinlv eni-cui mind. and 
tlinre mn tiniplc uppurinnlliub 
for tills in a dyiiuiuh' uml 
nrciwlnii depai-tmnlll . Post 
nviillnbhi In A 1 Kills t 1986 
Cliislun date: ]fl April 1986 . 

SalMiy s-ule: ["J.OH 4 
1 * 17,352 p.n. l-'i-inne, Inmnilts 
fur "X 1111 I 1 I 11 P-: will l,r i-n titled 
to t iulinicl mldltliiii ill 30 °.o uf 
biislrt Hillary nnd uratnlty nt 
25 So ol Inirtl,- tnlni-v pliib rnn- 
trin 1 ikM It lug un an, ■-••sill ul 
1 onipli-ilini of u Iwo yum- 
• i-iulrni 1 . 

Api'iJh-ul Jons, wilh numen 
nml mil I |-i rases nr thren 
ULiid>‘illlr rrfuriHil. should he 
111 Idroasr-d to tin: A as 1 st mu 
Keuiatrur IA(.ui|nm|e Hlaf- 
tlilil), I llllVi-i'Hlty uf Dotnivann, 
I'rivulc lluu 0022 . Giiharonc, 
Uot&wmin. 1 9 1 036 1 HI 

BO 


The University of 
Manchester 

Mum In-si,-)- lluslm-s-, s. h, ml 

NATIONAL 
WESTMINSTER BANK 
CHAIR IN 

BUSINESS FINANCE 

'I’lii* Ihilvi-i-rtlly Invito* ap- 
(■1 ii -,1 1 h mu I'X- tlm Nudonul 
WksIiiiIiisIi-i- Hunk Clinlr In 

ltil a 'lM><rv-> I - 1 nil 111 I* III III** r- III- lll- 
ly ol Hiibini-rth AtiininlHirailiin 

f M.IIII-lll'HllU- lIlIHlllllHH 

hi'luml ). Thiu Chnli- lias rn- 
innily iii'i-oiiin viunni lulluw- 
1 mi 1 hn tiiniiilntuii'iii of I’l-ofnH- 
-.iir li ,(*’. HI iiplitliiii Hi 11 fnl- 
li 1 w-ili J | ■ ill t liiirc hill CtflliiiNi. 
Oiniln'liliii'. Appllritnis rtliuulfl 
Inivv a niiuii ui-u 1 IiiiiiU i-iruuirni 
1 -iu-unl nml alrtii (ntnriiHtrt In 
■ tu'iuiruie iri'iiMirv muiimii- 

niriii anil ilnnm-lul mnrkuta. 
Tlm S<-h> ml uIho liiif. urn: cillnr 
Lhnlr In biirtliii'HH I liunue ut 
iH-rurill iu.i-iipl(nl by Piofonaor 
G.ll- Luwson. nnd Is about lo 
udvrrllHf: tlm vHi.Ullt i-linlr In 
niniiaaiiiniMlt uirouiilliiii. 

ThP salury will be In the 
normal professorial range 
with U.Sj. 8 . supei-annuatlon 
brnnflls- 

Detallnd uppllcallons isult- 
able far photocopying) con- 
taiiiliig th* nnmrs of rive 
referees should reach The 
Reuislrur. The dnlvarsity, 
Manchester MI 3 DAL (from 
whom fur tlier part leu I era may 
be obtained) before 21 st April 
1986.1910381 H' 


Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hall 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Applications are InvHed for 
a limited-term post as College 
Lecturer In Medieval History, 
tenable from 1 st October 
1986 . The holder will be 
expected to teach on average 
■lx hours u week. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained Trom the Principal a 
Secretary. Lady Margaret 
Hall. Oxford 0 X 2 6 QA. who 
should receive completed ap- 
plications (6 cupleal by 22 nd 
April 1986 . 191033 ) H* 

University of 
Liverpool 

Deparrmtint or Philosophy 

Applications are Invited for 
a full-time post of 

LECTURER 

In the Department of Philoso- 
phy. tenable from I at October 
1986 . 

Initial salary within the 
range £ 8.020 - £ 9.493 par 
annum on a scale rising to 
£ 13.700 per annum. 

Applications, together with 
the names of three referees, 

should bo received not later 
than 7th April 1986. by the 
Registrar, The University. 
P.O. Box 147. Liverpool L69 
3 BX. from whom further par- 
ticulars may ba obtained. 

. Quota Hof RW 29 I/THES. 


Tho Univorsityof 
Sydney 

* , e R°!>' al Prince 
Alfred Hospital 

RAYMOND E PURVES 

rxn r»Trt CHA| R 

OF dermatology 

!t' l f«!j#im r* nil. 8 /|'j 
Aniijictti loiih urn iiitiii.fi 

iil^pvs 

•rtSStELf" 11 h " MlL call- .It 

Per uuiuiiit. 1 " 

i„rf.Sl l,PBI,<,,ft - ,n duplhate. 
Sf-S"? 'Hn-lnilum vli«e 
list of imlillcailniis anil the 

rli,Hi"^^, ,l ! vcr,1,y feserves the 
tu prDC °ed with any 
appoint nif*nt r or fliiHinlal or 
other reanrnib. 

1 ^ , . , rt h .» r InfOriUlilloii shtmlrl 
ho uiiiulm-tj from a»i(k laiiun 
t Co « 5 «Wnw»-allh Uiilvnrs). 

' A e»»y. *6 

re 1 02 a > tMa,u '" WC,H 0 , ;s, 


University of 
Birmingham 

l)..iiurni„.|ii 1,1 Ciinllrth 
LiinilUiigc- A LIIi-i’iiIiii u 

Applli ut lulls urn liivltml 
from llios,, will) 11 ni„„| ri, ist 
dQiin'i- nnd n pnsinriidiiuiu hi 
TEI-L fur 11 pnsl t,f 

TUTOR IN ENGLISH 
TO OVERSEAS 
STUDENTS 

Un llin Duiisrtmciu nr rnullaln 
ninluly |,» luinh on uxlcnduil 
courses for ui-udiiiirei prior Ln 
iholr M. 9 c. eoiirsea. I ll*- post 
la fur two yeiii-s In Dm Hrm 
atari Inn In May 

I Son. 

^SirtnrjrjMi Ihe bloIp: £ 8,020 

Applli-atliiiis lulx Ctiplnsl 
naming thrnn rofarnea. by 27 
March 1 986 to Assistant Ken- 
let rar 1 Arts). University of 
Blrnilnghain. P.O. Box 563 , 
Bli-mlnghnin 1115 3 TT, Trom 
whom further pni ilculars may 
bn ObtlllllCd. 

Aii Diunl Oppm-iun|||Hb 
Emplnynr. 1910231 If 1 


University Cnllcfiv 
Dublin 

IJepiirtninnl of Etliltisand 
Politics 

TEMPORARY 
APPOINTMENT 
IN MORAL AND 
POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are Invited for 
a lonipurory one-year ( 1086 - 
87 ) acadnmlc appointment In 
the iinpnrtmmit or Ethics and 
Pullllrs. Preference will he 
given In cnndldutBS who are 
abln tu toacli nodal philosophy 
and Lr.cka. 

The aur.renaful candidate 
will he appointed at ihn level 
or Assistant Lecturer at a 
point on tlm acale In accord- 
ance with qualifications. 

The curront salary scale Is 
1 r£ 9.363 - Ir£l 5 , 037 . 

Prior to application, furth- 
er Information (including ap- 
plication procedure) should be 
obtained Trom the Secretary 
end Bursar. University Col- 
lege. Bel field, Dublin 4 . Tele- 
phone enquiries: 693244 . Ext. 
431 . 

The closing data for receipt 
or completed applications 1 1 b 
T hursday. 17 th April, 1986 - 
( 91015 ) HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

Department of Economica and 
Operations Research 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS OR 
LECTURESHIPS 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited for 

the above position In *ba 

Department of Economics and 
Operations Roaearch- 

AppHcants should P®“ e “2 
flood research record and 
nifni if lest ions to teach end 
oarry out research In and. or 

Stl'n-SJSltfflSS 

nontetrlca°wlll b^en adv-n- 

tage. 

oxiarv for Senior Lac- 
Tha aaiary bcb1(s from 

000 "o S47.000 per 
NZ$37,000 ™ turorB j aon 

: ,, 2c. f Ta f?om NZ$28,000 ■ to 
$ 35,000 per annum. 

Fu r ' h.1-. gf «S 

Conditions or APP rom tha 

may to ®i™" comtnon- 

AM otlal Dn ° lBii ^ppta.i. 

SToSrdSi sSuVre. London 
WClH OPF. 

Application}, close 'vith.the 

RB £' ”^ 8r prYvpte Ban. Chrlat- 
terhury. rT'j ZBn | on d. on 8 

gW^ihflyiooei hi. 


University Col lege of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prifyngol 
Gogledri Cymru 
Bangor 

lectureship 
IN LINGUISTICS 

( n ' nl '*» LI ■■•III Kilts, •r-ii„t,|i, 
&£!“„ } V '»'-hl onibur . 1 MS/. . 

f-niiillilati-rt vlK.itlil h*. sin-, lui- 
''■ ,l v •*’) Htav. 
hii! 7 r. n .i 1 ^ “'i 1 l‘ rutun at Ics. 
wuuhi , ln |,fc V hi * 1 H'lli* K' I , s 
vvuulil 1,0 an iiilvmitiiiiw. Ilic 
pt-rsnu iinp„i„i,.,j will t„. 

I,, lemii ri-lnvutil ...m- 
du.Vr/! '‘-A. n ml M.A. 

nn!! e -J-. ^teintrs III Ain-lir-d 

a d I.T '-'numsius 

aim to nuimrvl*.,- r , si-nr, li in 

i'i. p u: p ioC. , , , is ,r “ ,s 

v *‘j!?. ry l V n '■** bit thi- Uni- 



main " ,l ' 1 •‘“hurl 

tun'll Imr with Ltn- uumus uml 

, . hr,,e rof.-rrrs 
‘ . o 1 " 'A. Mth April, 

.Uih ' , fl|rs - M-IS. Mur dr, . 

ffiHti-. lfnl»oro,y c ,r 

hrirtn Wales. Uununr, 
t.wvu..«i.i L 1.47 2 1 it;, i;,,,,; 

wIkimi iiirilii-r purtir mars m.iy 
lie <ibl ul lii-<l. I '» ] o 1 II t || j 


University of 
Exeter 

lM-|,u|-t iii-iii nl IKol'Mil. „l 

hr In, |i „„ 

Anplli ||||(, IIS , 11 ,. Uivllnd |.,| 
ihn |MiKt i,I 

LECTURER 

III UloloilliUl Si |,-i,< -s iGi-nr-- 
tlrki, t(,,ial,lr 1 10111 ] 5 , > 1 , 11 - 111 - 
her 1986 or ns w»m us nnssl- 
■■ 1 »> thiu-eiifti.r. 

Tha succnisful cnndlduto 
IVIII III, c\p,«'tr.(J r. 1 nursu— 
rr-anarcti nnu teiu-li ul nn mlv- 
aiue>:l I uve - 1 on mulrrulnr unui'T- 
untl 11 Iso to tuucli in first 
and aecrmd yeai- roiii-uds un 
annoi-al nriieilra. 

Coitiniuii'.liifl salary within 
lim rauan £ 8.020 ■ £ID. 37 S 
P*:r annum on Lhe sralo £ 8.020 
- £ 15.700 per annum. 

Further partlculura avail- 
obio from the Personnel 
prflro. University of Exeter, 
Exeter EX 4 4 QJ. lo whum 
appllrationa <9 tuples, appli- 
cants resident ovurscoB. one 
copy), giving full details ol 
research lnter«st and tin, 
mimes nnd atMraasrrH of three 
n*r«TW». should br-snnl by 21 
April 19 H 6 . quutllli) rntr-i-.n, Le- 
na. 3457 . Iiili.rvhiws nh-i si lu:- 
Uiih-tl f* 11 ; till- wc»k Ix-glunliiii 
12 Mnv I 486 . 1 910 I I ) III 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ARTS EDUCATION 
(PRIMARY) 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In (tin Denart- 
monl of Arts Education, tan- 
oblo from 1 st Ortabnr 1986 . 
The Buccosslul rnntlldate will 
contribute to pi-ofessiDiial nnd 
Bubfact coursea In Art, and 
also have some interest In 
cr-OBB-arta collaboration. 
Candldatna should have, or bo 
prepared to davulap, a re- 
aaarch Intarost In act a dura- 
tion and bo willing to heroine 
actively involved In the work 
or tho Primary Teaching Cen- 
tra. Soma experience with the 
Infant age range would be an 
advantage. 


scale: £ 8,020 - £ 15.700 P.O. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forme from the Registrar. 
University nr Warwick. 
Coventry CV 4 7 AL quoting 
Raf. No. 32 /A/ 86 /L. Closing 
date 4 th April 1986 . (Please 
mark Ref. No. clearly on 
envelope). 191012 ) HI 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg PrifysgoJ 
Gogledd Cymru 
Bangor 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT IN THE 
ACADEMIC OFFICE 

Applications are Invited 
from persons holding a good 
honours degree or equivalent 
qualification ror a post of 
Administrative Assistant In 
the Academic Office of the 
College. The appointment will 
commence bb soon bb possible 
and will be far a period of twu 
years In the first Instance. 

The salary will be an tho 
Scale £ 7 . OSS - £ 12.780 (under 
review). < Universities Admi- 
nistrative Staff Grade 1 A>. 

Appl lea t Iona (two copies 1 
Diving full data! In of age, 
qualifications and uxpei-lonce. 
together with (ha names nnd 
addresses af three referees 
should bo sent by Monday. 7 th 
April . 1986 lo Mrs. M . E. 

Macdonald, University Col- 
lege of North iVulea. llano or. 
Gwynedd LL 67 2 DQ . from 
whom Turther part Iciilnrs may 
be obtained. < 91013 ) HI 


Mfi.ssuy University 
Piilmorslun North 
NuwZeuland 

I )>-|im-tini-rit nl A* ■ ■(■■ntliiii 

nil. I J- limii' • 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING* 
FINANCE 

Appl li 111 Ions art- Iniliud 
lr--m sui’ui.h >1 ■ 1 1 r ) , ; -i i,.,r- 

soiis with inti-rfsiv In <>m- «ir 
in.ii-i; nl 1 ) 1 , - liilliivt'lim uriias. 
Ilnnii-.'lhl nr: mini him . huMnr-ts 
flu. in- r-. Iiiv.-m incni .-iniilvsls. 
nn tin m 1 no ilii-firv, rnrnl 
ut. -uniting. •lovcrunurniul' 
Inriai inirimrli v n.-t uumlii'i. 

iii'iiLuii.-m.-nt nt ln«i . luu- 

( l',n. aim f I un -ivsi.tins iin'l 

, mn pnlcr uiulll . 

A|i|»ll- unis hiu, ul, 1 holJ uii 
adVMn--,-d dt>,|| •-,■ nnd |.r innui- 
fi'-Crt of relevant prill i:ks|. mal 

ai. OU lit Inn liiadlr-rt . A j. orli.fl 

nl pi-.il i-ssl,iiinl/ljiisini-ss ‘-,- 

t>i.rltiiii 1 : 1 ■< t|«. 1 her wlili 

lirdi I 1 I 1111 fixpiil-lrlli >■ is |i|'<-li:i- 
rtrl. A i-iicc.rd ,,t resr:i,r. li tnnl 

piilill. HI I, .ns vuilll ‘1 I ■ e i,u 

uilvuni mi-- 

AppL.ltili-i.s villi ,<u.|,t'ie In 
i,:n,.hln-i ini'l i-.*si:ur. li us pm 1 
<>1 Hu- uml 1 1 -,l| *a. l|.||ii,irs 
Imnliv -,l nnrtli,,:-ks hiiiiiii.s. 
<J|i|,ui i uiililt-s „xlrti lor r.-- 
si-ai i'll mid roiiliiiuliui ■:,)■■ ■ 
{loti ossnnuni-iiis with tin- 
lliirtlness Cijiiipiit.-r .Sisiriii-, 
Ui-seiirt )i Ctuitri-. the Business 
SIikIIks l.n.irnliai, Ci-ntr«. ■ ln- 

.vi„iin-|, - 1 , 1,111 K. in. , in. ,u nr,,! 

l)i-V.,Li.|»iiriii C*i*itli-,-. lii,- 
Mm I- i-t rtr.-.r-ai-i h t >• nnd 
ili't f.entm f,.r 1.1 itri|, - 
ri-iinili slitia mill Sum 1 1 Edl— I - 
ness. 


I.* 1 * turer 
NZSSft. Odii. 
NZ $3 7 .tillll - 


Administration 


University of 
Essex 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post an the Senior 
Administrative Grade II gcale 
(£ 12.280 - £ 15.700 p.a.l with 
Initial placing dependent on 
quail ricatlona and experience, 
initial appulntmnnt for five 
years with possibility of re- 
nawul. 

The Information OTflcur la 
managing edLtar of tho fort- 
nightly university newspapar. 
and responsible generally for 
the LTnlverslty’a public rela- 
tions. malnialilliiD close rela- 
tions with the press and other 
media. Candida tea should pre- 
ferably be university gradu- 
ates and Imvn had experience 
In bat It Journal lam and public 
relations. 

Appllrationa (seven ,-oiilou 
inciudltm a curriculum vitae 
and tha n times nnd addreaaes 
or two refnreea, ahunlii reach 
tho Registrar (A< 392 <THESl. 
University at Essex. Wivonhoe 
PArk. Colchester C 04 3 SO. 
from whom furtlier purtiru- 
lore may be obtained . by A 
April 1986 . ( 91005 ) H 13 


Polytechnics 


OEPARTMENr OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 

LECTURER GRADE li'SENIOR 
LECTURER IM CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications aie mviied from ^>ertu- 
ates in building 01 a related discipline. 
10 lecture on a tange ol courses. 
Applicants should have site 
e<pericnce.an>jbeab]e 10 develop tha 
leaching ol construction technology 
from a produciion vie-#poini. The 
imaginative use ot Ihe Department s 
video and computer facilities will be 
encouraged. 

The successful app'lcaru will ba 
expected 10 develop applied research 
interests 

Salary: £8,076-0 6,045 par annum 
In cluil vo. 

Further details ard appiicanon forms 
may be obtained from 
The Poreonnel Office, Tho Pofy- 
lochnlc ol Welee, Poniyprldd, Mid 
Glamorgan CF37 1DL. Telephone: 
( 0443 ) 405133 , Ext. 2021 . 

CLOSING DATE 40) April 1996 

(7156?) 


Snlnrv 
N/.S'JH . 111 K 1 
Si-iil, u | i , turi 

N 2 S 47 <jou 


lilt 'lillr l<- iiui (,„ 1,1 |.|i I 

|“Mri I’. J.f. . r m i , in \, -Hu , 1 
Hr ail ,,| I), -purl 1111:111 .-.1 

A, , ruicn llin nnd Tiiiiuu:,., Mu*, 
sny UllivrrHlI V. 

Apnllriuits shuulii <uil,inti <■ 
lumpleir, Cnn-lcu linn V’ltn<- 
siippat-tbd liv at Innxt tlii-rc- 
ron-i-uoi. Coiniitlniib in 
A P pul uini mil mny iil-to l,c 
alitiilnnri front tlm borri-tnrv 
Ciunnrnl. Artso' latlou ■il'Coin- 
tnonwonlih UhIvpi slriw 

(Appis.i, 3ft Guidun Silimre. 
Lomlcit WCIH OFF. or tlm 
Roglstrai- .31 iht- Unlvcrvlty . 
with wham applications cloan 
01130 May 19 R 6 . i 9 I 034 i Hi 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
Nnw Zc-nland 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

A|.|ill, nl lull-. .in- (,i-.-|li«l 
Iraiui ■-'.■jll'JiilisIs Willi .iilv 

Held of apurlull^atiiui. 
aJlhdiiuti thr-ra K puriicular 
tnturrst in (liu I'leiiK of innnnt- 
ary efonomlira twitli aparinl 
rorereiice la unipirlral ap- 
pl |t-ai lone at micro or mucro 
policy lovnli, the open ncD- 
non 11 - and ntBcroaronumka. 
Ability to touch fn large first- 
year or second -yuor under- 
graduate coursea Id essential . 
but thcra will also bn opportu- 
nities to tcpi-h more advanced 
classes related to ihe appoin- 
tee's interests. 

Salary will be In the range 
NZS 37.000 - 54 7.000 per 

annum . 

Condi Hons of appointment 
and method of appl I cation am 
available from the Secrets ry 
Goneral, Association of Crani- 
monweaJtli Univorsltlns 

f Appts. i, 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OFF. or Ihe 
Administrative Assistant 

(Appoint manta). Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wailing ton, Private 
Bag. Wei ling 1 on. New Zea- 
land. with whom applications 
dose on 30 May 1986 . 
191035 ) HI 


Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Futility uf Huinuiilllns. Lntv 
ami Sui'lni Sciuncc 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
GENER ALSTU DIES 
(GRADE VI) 

_ .This n<ipdi tm.-nt runvKirtuf 
34 stuff In n whir, varti-ly t«l 
ll Irtt iuHnr-s. Sum, ol*l l-m hlng 
In nri-vldc -,1 li> Heni-rut siunirs 
aivl 1 kiiiuiliini' ntluiiN iu 

1 nnrsp, Id (< r lin,:l"v|.. . .\u, 

Bilhllll-ss Stllilliis. Wtllli; 1 laa- 
> >e),ui iniwnt In tin- lj.,rti- l.ji a 
Nill.smilH.il Irtv.ll.ri. Lniimp 
UII, I fi.i- in,. hul,)m IN Ut mu- 
I'.supliv i|n It. ,\.) mi<l S' tcii'ti 
TlrklllUlhttlY mill Surlisf, ■!,, 

II. S* , ' UII I bus. 

Salary Scale £18.615 - 

£20.51 1 . 

For further parrlriiJurs and 
an applic-atiaii from ireturn- 
oble by 4lh April 1 DB8) send a 
self tddrmwii envalopa 
marked 'H/149* la the Secret- 
an-. Menchrsier Polytechnic. 
All Saints. Manchester MIS 
6 BH. 

Manchester Fnlytaclinlc re 
an Equal Opportunities Em- 
ployer. rai 021 J H3 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL. 300 
single rooms. £65 per week. 

R nrtial board. Apply 172 
few Kant Road, London 
BE I- <YT.. Tel: CO II 7 03 
4175.(52156) H25 


Personal 


LOAN$ TO SALARIED WOMEN 
Trom £30 granted seme day. 
Salaried Wumpn't l*oatnl 
Laima Ltd.. 175 Reoant St.. 
Wl, For Written, quote oppTy 
01-734 1 7 B 4 . ( I 1103 ) Hal 


BRIOOIHO LOANS before con- 
tracts ere exchunged. From 
£15.000. Apply far brochure 
A terms from Principal Len- 
ders (not brokers). United 
. Provident. 31 nnyer .St,,. 
London Wl A 4ItT. Tel: £)(- 


TRY A UK HOMS IXCHANOI 

halfday with Home-Swop, 
Free details ring 028 484 
315.(50071) H26 


REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 

THES 

should 
arrive 
not later 
than 10am 
Monday 
preceding 
publication. 





Polytechnics continued 



RGIT 


ROBERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL AND 
OFFSHORE ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURERS 

AcfAcatians aid imrodintaiy wivirod from dynamic and 
ij fc«oro ibiva iKngws gioduaiaa In awiioprlito angiraenng 
disciplines. wild J in willing lo develop moir learning and 
foannrtn iMoaiisim m su'tanJe «nginconr>g and offshore 
engineering aquas of rnn ioiio*rfig topic aren*. 

(a i Dynamics- Vit'iai.oni instrumentation Control 

(Cl Comyuter-AideJ Design Dialling Structures Maintenance 

Id Computer Aided Manufacture pioduction Eng'noonng 

ftaemn ami waff- qualified gieiluiiliis *iih limited atponortce 
are especially invliud lo apply for ilia Lecturer posts 
Applicants tot |)id post ot Senior Lecturer siiould bo suitably 
qunlAad and OJperiencod, find ho CApat'lo o> providing 
orTdrgoiic oncl minginalivo academic fendoiship inappropriate) 
activity ureas. 

Salary Scales (under review); 

Senior Lecturer C13.7I0-CI 7,280 per annum 
Lecturer £fl,32l-C14,7fa per annum 
Aaalelanco with removal okpenaoa. 

Further details from: 

The Personnel Department, Robert Cordon ‘a institute at 
Technology, Sohoolfillf, ABERDEEN ABB tFR. 

Tot. 1032-1)633811 E»l 24D 


0 RGIT 
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ROBERT GORDON’S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
SCHOOL OF HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
HOTEL AND CATERING 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES/ 
INDUSTRIAL TUTOR 

with appropriate academic and professional 
quaUtfcaUona, and Industrial aa wall aa advanced 
level teaching experience, for duties as Senior 
Lecturer In Hotel and Cate ring Management 
Sludtee (or Degree and Higher National Diploma 
Courera In Hotel, Catering and Institutional 
Management and to act aa Industrie] Tutor. 

Salary scale: £13,710 - £17.200 per annum. 
Assistance with removal expenses. 

Further details Irom: The Personnel Department, 
Robert Gordon's Institute 01 Technology. 
SchoolhlH, Aberdeen ABO 1 Ffl Tel: (0224 63361 It 
Exl. 249) 

(71 M$] 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
BUILDING 
ADMINISTRATION 

£18,264 -£20,166 pa 

Inclusive ol London Allowance 
(Grade V - under review) 

Tiw pool wfli be available trom 1.8.B6 on the retirement of the current HOD 

Meet* quote RET: BA/3. 

Clealng data i 2Slli Maroh 1038 

An equal Qp*u/n/qif»s Emptoftr 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


Polytechnic 


Teaching for tomorrow 
In the heart of London 


DUDLEY METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
(Equal Opportunity Employer) 

STOURBRIDGE COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY & ART 

HEAD OF THE 
FACULTY OF ART 
& DESIGN 

C17.226-Cl9.l28- for September - applicants should be suitably qualified 
and with experience of working with advanced level students in art and 
design together with proven experience in the requirements of the CNAA. 
Person appointed will be expected to lake one ol the collegiate respon- 
sibilities shared by senior staff. 

Th College has lutt-lime honours degree courses In Three Dimensional 
Design. Glass, and Fine Ad. Higher Diploma and Diploma Courses In 
Graphic Design and Diploma Courses In General and Foundation Art and 
Design. 

Application torms/delslle (foolscap SAE) from Principal's Secretary, 
Stourbridge College of Technology and Art, Hagley Road, 
Stourbridge, Weal Midlands, DY 8 1QU, return by 4th April. 


Secondary Education 


Teacher of Engineering 

KENT 

THE DUKE OF YORK'S ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL, DOVER 
(INDEPENDENT BOARDING SCHOOL 470 BOYS 1 1-19) 

Required for September 1986 j suitably qualified and experienced 
Mechanical and Production Engineer to teach on a BTEC National 
Diploma Course In Engineering with some additional Mathematics and 
Technology. 

Candidates must be prepared to commit themselves fully to Boarding 
School life. 

Salary-. Burnham Scale l (currently CS441-EB2B0 (under review) 
dependant on experience) plus a very generous Boarding School 
Allowance. (A Scale 2 post attracting higher rates of pay may be available 
for a well qualified or experienced candidate). 

Both married and single accommodation b available at a fair rent. 

Application forms (returnable by 4 April 1986) are available 
from: Ministry of Defence, Area Civilian Staff Manager, Napier 
Barracks, Shomcllffe, Folkestone, Kent, Cn03MB.Te|; Folkes- 
tone 39541 extn 2002. Please quote post reference DYRMS/7/86. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE 

IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


City of Newcastle upon Tyne 
Education Committee 

COLLEGE OF ARTS & TECHNOLOGY 

HEAD OF FOOD AND 
SERVICE INDUSTRIES 

Grade VI £18,615-£20 511 

oemnr, «ilh i fln0ln0 posU,on for Bn energetic and dynamic 
person with a proven record of expslence and the canard 

rn.m? n ° B ? and dev ® lop H rnfl l° r department in one of the 

•^l^co. | W | oo.»dlntt«i nwtan rt«ph,,rt 

Application forme and further particulars fnr th» 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLER 


Colleges and Institutes of HigH^ 
Education 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
OXFORD 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

IN 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 
(Burnham FE Scale £14,013 - £17,619) 

The College intends lo appoint with effect from 1 st Septan- 
ber 1986, a suitably qualified person to take responsibility 
for its role In primary education, 5-12 age range. The sue. 
cessful candidate will lead a team of staff and teachers 
Involved both with courses for ITT (B.Ed, and PGCE),an)i 
large, Innovative INSET programme, Including reseat 
students. 1 

Further details are available from the Principal’s Secretary 
Westminster College, North Hlnksey, Oxford 0X2 SAT 
telephone number Oxford (8065) 247644. Rnal date lei 
applications Is Wednesday, 26 th March 1986. 

This is a second advertisement; all previous applications 
will be considered. 


EALING COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

We require a well qualified graduate able to teach 
Management Accounting to our CNAA under- 

e raduate courses including Economics, Business 
tudies and in particular B.A. Accounting Studies. 
Salary: £12,996 to a possible maximum of 
£16,083 pa inclusive of London weighting. 
The post is tenable from 14th April 1986 or 
anytime 

until 1st September 1986. 

Application from and further details from The 
Personnel Office, Ealing College of Higher 
Education, St Mary's Road, Ealing, London W5 

Closing date: 26th March 1986. 



County of Avon 
BATH COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR 

(Finance and Resources) 

„ Salary scale: Vico Principal, 
Burnham Group VII £20,880- £21, 936 

I Tho Govsmors seek to appoint by no later 
than l Sepiembof 1966 an Assistant 
Director with a major responsibility lor the 
forward panning and allocation ol too 
CoJ/oga'a annual recurrent grant and its 
capiat allocations. Tho poison appointed 
will hold a wJda-rangIno portfolio ol duties 
which will include. Inter alia, the usa and 
management ol buildings of all kinds. 


-- --- .... a *■ UHBUiMiwua 

wjowledgo ol compuler modelling and 
Mia development Is also a requirement. 
Further particulars and details ol Uw 
moihod ol application from The Director, 
®L Hl P h8r Mutton. Howlon 
5*5: Ml BA288N(Tol: 
Sattford 3701). Closing date 11.4.88. 

County of Avon is an equal opportunities 
employer. 1 

(74713) 


PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Christ Church Coljej® 
of Higher Education 

Canterbury 

l f ur BaPtMbv * BB6: 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

MATHEMATICAL 

education 

The person ■gPOf/ffL 
have tho opportunity 
flooe in nil aapocta „id 
the department hut «>uia 
Clellso sole Y In M"*. h8ma 
Educatlon if dealred. 

Applicants •boujg 
per le nee In teach in*, 
secondary school low- 

movement 

STUDDSB 

To tench tho ph»*£5S.w 
aspects of humon 

BA/UBd/BSo tHoJlSI 

and to contribute to rwo 

following Praettea* w 
athletics, hockey. .. 
swimming, baaketusi 
qust games. ^ 

Applicants should 
perlence of primary 

8a I ary • eal £} m *f e0, th’i*" 
Senior Lecturer 
£14.763 pa. 

For further details <v ^ ni . 

Bissr , &JBS3&x£ 





Copy Deadline for Issue 28th March 86 
is 10am Friday 21st March 86 


Awards 


THE EDGAR GRAHAM MEMORIAL PRJ# 

The 8 chool of Oriental and African Studies (University of ^ 
invites submissions from publishers and authors n 

Phze, given every two years for a published work on 
agricultural and industrial development In Asia and/or 

The prize oi around £1000 will be next awarded 
Submissions should be made by 31 May 1 988 of booM n 
published In Ihe preceding two years. . 0 ^ 

Two copies of any work submitted should be senMo 
Matfas, Editorial Secretary, SOAS, Malet Street, Lon do 
7HP (tel. 01 -837 2388) ffl9S 


41 
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Awards continued 


POSTGRADUATE AWARDS 

1986/87 

graduates and final year undergraduates 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN POSTGRADUATE STUDY? 

STUDENTSHIPS 

The Department of Education fur Northern Ireland (DENI) is offering a 
hmtied number of awards on a compcllti vc basis for full- rime research and 
““Lr.* related to Industry and for certain higher degree courses in 

HUMANITIES, information technology! NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT, science and technology AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

inttaams should be ordinarily resident in Northern Ireland and hold or 
CZUroobuiw at least «n upper second class honours degree (lower second 
JkH honours for science advanced courses only). 

BURSARIES 

Tm Deporuncni is also offering some awards on a competitive basis for 
rtrtiinto'tintf postgraduate certificate or diploma courses in HUMAN- 
ITIES AND SOU AL SCIENCE (excluding icacber training). Applicants 
jjwuld be ordinarily resident in Northern Ireland and hold or hope to 
cbtsln si least a pass degree or equivalent qualification. 

HOW TO APPLY 

ftr study in Northern Ireland apply to the university for both a place on 
ihr course and a grant application form. DO NOT send completed forms 
to DENI - return them to the university by its closing date. 

For study outside Northern Irclond apply to the institution for a place on 
the course and ask DENI for a grant application form. RETURN THE 
COMPLETED APPLICATION FORM TO DENI BY ITS CLOSING 
BATE OF l MAY 1986. If necessary application forms should he sent in 
anticipation of degree results or firm offer of a place on the course. 
Farther delalli may ba obtained Trom: Postgraduate Awards Branch, 
Dipirtmrat of Education, Ratbgael House, Ballon Road, Bangor, Co. 
Down BTI9 2PR. Telephone: Bangor 466311. 

SPECIAL NOTE 

SMdeots ordinarily resident in Northern Ireland are not eligible for post- 
piduatc awards in the areas listed above from award maxing bodies in 
I Greet Britain. 

Awards for postgraduate teacher training arc NOT available under these 
' sebetnes. (71387) 


General Vacancies 


Research and Studentships 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

Department of Educational Studies 
RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES - 
OPEN DAY 

SSI Ssttrissiasw «■ mer»m >» « 

bYoShsnd Further A S ul1 ' Professional and Continuing Education, 

woamnmanl tS S ? K ". Md ln Com P u fe r ASs.slafl Learning It prov.tiei a 

ffir ward™ ^ ^ “ lts p0i,D ' 4flu)la llwl6nu » n d •*“ a h.gher dagree 

Thursday lQlh April. 1983 W provida in opportun.ty 

rMB P a?h P inia*rt«^h £ mf^K^ 5 f .i 4 ,^ a p i rt 14 ln, “ nul utfiar, 9 f ol Intomjtion regarding 
Th.nT.J2i?. wllh fP wn “ ra 01 sfeh * 1(1 currant resaatcri iludanti 

» 01 Vl *| !firUi hy Economic and Social Herearch 
(feptem*™ ls h*®n to support luilablr applications lor 'Open 
SB ? tc * n4ltlil ? wh 9 roust Sitefi tts onSinarr infant* nquitrews 

C2 Ms n2r w “i t Si3? ar *' ^ “S'™ Uirae v«rs and an currently ol 

wp*rtam* * nnu ^ 5 mw hl ftCn “ afl •hrouflh altowanee lor older studaits. dependims inti 

Further Information may be obtain*) (mm. 

wimro^D.'SWB 1 axH? 1 01 Educ,Uonal 8tud "»- unl «‘» l W 

Tel: QuUdtortf 1 (0463) 671281 art. 3171 by 25 March IMS. (74722) 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
THE STRANG 
STUDENTSHIP 

Applications are Invited 
rrum qrnduiues top probpvc. 
tlvo grnduntDBi tor the Stninn 
StUdciicoliln tciinbln from 
Octolmr 1086. Tho purposn ol 
tlto Sludniitfthlp is lo nnMhli! 
tho holder to uitdoi inku url- 
flinttl ruanurth In nny rncnlty 
texenpt thn Fnculty of Modl- 
rlno). Tho normal lenuro of 
tho Studentship is tht-oo years 
and the virtue will he main- 
talhod at tho namo Jevol as tin* 
molntononce nraut pnld to hoi- 
dors ot reeenrrh rotmcll stu- 
dentships (currently £2.6651. 
touothor with remission of 
fans. 

Further psrtlrnlors and np> 
plication forms, which must 
bo returned by 4 April 1886, 
may be obtained from tho 
nsulstrer (Fellowships), Tho 
University, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. NE 1 7BU. I9I02S) HI 2 


r 

Editor in Sociology 

Routledge & Kegan Paul arc looking for an acquisitions editor in 
Sociology and the aUied Social Sciences to build their list in the late 80s and 

The selected candidate will be based in New Fetter Lane, but will be 
expected to travel in the UK and overseas, in pursuit of authors. 

The successful applicant will have a good knowledge of the field, 
particularly oF the exciting growing points. She/he will nave a feell ng for what 
ihe readers and buyers ofbooks at the scholarly, student, and popular level 
want, and will be highly literate and numerate. Previous publisliii 1 ® experience 
Is desirable, but not essential. An attractive salary and benefits in line with tire 
tost in the industry are available. ( . . . 

Please apply in writing to David Richards, Personnel Director, Associated 
took Publishers (UK) Ltd, 1 1 New Fetter Lane, London EC4P4EE, detailing 
your previous experience, salary, education, Interests and abilities, and the 
wsy in which you would like to see the RKP list in the social sciences develop 
under your tutelage. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Csntr** fur Crlnilnnliiuka) ami 
Sijrln-Ltinul Sluilleis 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Applii iitlniM nr>i In vl loci fnr 
u piiitl iif niwnnri'li A^si-.'luir- 
lor on E'illC fniKlort nrulwi, 
from I Juno, 1086. fur 2lk 
yosr^, (III El link Mlnoritlnn. 
Vuunu 1‘Briplu Hurt thn Crimin- 
al JiibiIio Kyaloin, fitvolvluu 
■ iirvoy. vi alls Ilea I mid ulmur- 
vBtlonol work. 

Rbaoarcti rxpcrlonco or a 
Ph.D. in Crlmlnolany or a 
relatad riolu is desimble. Ap- 
plications aro eapnclnlly In- 
vltod from in am bora of the 
ethnic mLuurlUe*. 

Salory will bn on tho ration 
1A for RoBoarch nnd Analo- 
gous 9larf. wltli In tlio first 4 
points. £7.820 . £9.275 

funder roview), according to 
age. quallflraKonn and ox parl- 
ance. 

Further particulars aro 
available from the Secretory. 
Centre for Criminological and 
Boilo-Lsgal Studies . 4SV1 
Crookosmoor Road, Shefriald 
810 1BZ (Tel: 0742 78339. 
Ext. 6770). to whom applica- 
tions. Including a full curricu- 
lum vitae and the names and 
□ddreasoB of 3 rafaroes, 
should ba aout by 27 March 
1986. tMaane quota rnfernner- 
R. 389071. 19101 7) H12 


Courses 




Univeisily oi Shelfteld 
Centra for Continuing Vocational Education 

Degree of MEd 
in Continuing 
Education 


- a one-year lull-lime course 
Course Director: Professor G E Chi vers BSc PhD 

Tilts cObisa ineiudtanot only liMiliOfiaJ aiomanli ol eduli adutsWM lasirvag naotis. 
reaaarch maihodology and curreni UK provision, but ns* apian* In corr.munir> educa- 
tion, wore on's bnJjii education, aduii Wucailor and me black commun-iies. counseling 
and distance learning Students mil also undoriaKe an aduii educator enierpriis 
project. New tnuxa tor Odobar 1986. 

Further Information Irani Ptafeaaot ChWaie, Cantie toi Continuing Vocitionai 
Education, University ol GhaHlald, 85 Wilkinson Sl/aet, Shsifsld 810 2QJ 
Tel 78555 ext 4023 

-- - (747271 


University of 
York 

M.A./M.Sc.IN 
MUSIC TECHNOLOGY 

A nrw niuclliisr. unc-ypni- 
fiill-tlliit.- tnuqlii . rmrhrr: -.ylln- 
bun Inclurli't. iluiltnl *.yiu lirslh. 
MIDI. -Sit, uni I'rocfssliiij, 

I . Fiyvlio-Actuinlli's, 
sfifivviuo ror imislrul mmninl. 
(Inn. laLhiilqura ul Ihr illliltaL 
music studio. Individual 
cnnrsr mills mav nlbu l.c lakaji 
at nciii-ileurcp Invel. 

nnallurl r.jursc &v nopals 
nnd al'Pl Iriii ion fnrms uvail. 
abln frnm Iho Grniluato 
Olflcr. Unlvnrally of S'ork. 
Hesllnatoii. York \'oi JDD. 
.191 020 > H24 


M. PHIL. COURSES 
IN LINGUISTICS 
AND APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 
1986-7 

These courses, which c.m be taken 
rull-hmc in one year l October ui 
September) or pan-lime in two 
years, replace the graduulc diploma 
courses In Linguistics and Applied 
Linguislin/Language Teaching. 
Language-sped lie components of 
the Applied Linguistics course will 
catcT for English (as a foreign 
language), Irish, French. German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The dosing dale for implications is 
Jl)lh April. 198o 

Application forms and further 
particulars arc available from: 
Graduate Studies Office 
Arts Building 

Trinllv College 1 

Dublin 1 

I71M0) 


Librarians 


Research 


Medical Research 
Council 

Medical Sociology unit 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited for the post of LIBRARIAN 
which becomes vacant In July 1986. 

Salary In the professional equivalent range, from 
£19,010 per annum. 

Further particulars and application forma from The 
Secratary, The University, Regent Walk, Aberdeen 
AB9 1 FX with whom applications (2 copies) should be 
lodged by 9 April 1986 (Ref EU027). 


Glasgow 


AppILrntlnnn Bra invited for a 

SHORT-TERM 

NON-CLINICAL 

SCIENTIFIC 

POST 

tenable ror Hirsa years In Uio 
Medical Sociology Unit. 
Candidates of I rnmort lately 
postdoctoral or equivalent 
status will ba preferred - 

The appofmae will work on 
a survey of everyday lire end 
health among poop re In their 
mlrt -3 Da In the Glnneow area. 
Experience with social surveys 
Is essential, and knowledge of 
medical noclolony and of mid- 
dle life would db an advan- 


Remimeration will ba at in 
appropriate point on Ihe 
scales for University nort-cll- 
nical acadomlc stair. The MBC 
Is an Equal Opporlunltlna Em- 
ployer. Further Information 
and ad application form may 
be obtained from Ms Gill 
Sinclair. MHC Medical Social 
any Unit, A UllyOank Gardens, 
Glasgow 012 8QQ 1337- 


Colleges of Further Education 


Walker Art Gallery/Bridewell Studios 

ARTIST 

IN RESIDENCE 

RriiJ^ t8 . W0r ^ n 8 In any medium and resident in 
whirh inv ited to apply for the above appointment 

commence shortly for a period of 12 months. 
livfanK ^11 receive a stipend of SBQOO, studio and 

^acjttmmodtitton at the Bridewell Studios in the 
Gallefv 0 !^ 61 ? 00 ^ 80(1 exhibitions at the Walker Art 
“Eyjtt the beginning and end of the residency. 

Arts n!!® ^deixy is financed with the assistance of the 
of Great Britain and the Granada 

information and an application 
gS£ , £2? iw ,n Residence Scheme, Walker 
^ William Brown Street, Liverpool 13 8EL 

4th April 18M tC ,or a PP Ucatlon » 18 Friday 




county Council JHA 


The Further Education Staff College . 
Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, Bristol 

Thfl Further Education Staff College Is expanding rapidly and now wishes to (III 

vacancies for 

STAFF TUTORS 

(Salaiy £13,398 -£17,739) 

Anointments may be made to permanent posts, or short term contracts (3-5 years), 
or P Sn secondment from present posts (2-3 years), starting on September 1st 1986. 
Expertise is sought In the following areas: 

oto curriculum Management with experience of managing curriculum change In 
FHE and of structuring, monitoring, and evaluating student learning (Including 
methods of assessment). 

QT 70 raanlsatlon and Management Development In FHE. An understanding of the 
rnntributlon of staff and management devetoping to OD Is essential. Knowledge of 
personnel Management such as Job evaluation or Industrial relatione could be an 

advantage. 

oTR strategic Management with experience of policy making at the National level 
.hw mfltar reorganisation at the focal level. An appreciation of the professional 
aSd pollS dimensions of the FHE service is essential. 

DiA*sa state the post and tha reference number when applying for further details 
r~~ Th* Redstrar and Clerk to The Governors, The Further Education Staff 
I^uLva Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, Bristol BS18 6RG. Telephone (0761 82503) to 
Jrimr^’ppllcatlons should be returned by 1 1th April 1986. 


|M714| — 


Gloucestershire 
College of 

Arts and Technology 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AND 
BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENCES 

l£l I.eSB- £14. 046 bar 
£15,044) - Pouf No. 997Q03O 

Tlio parson appointed will 
ba expectad to iriaka a major 
contribution towards me de- 
partment 'a taachlno or par* 
aonne I management, particu- 
larly U\ reapact of the 1PM 
praraulonol education 

acheine. The poat bfalder will 
also uauina reeponalblllty aa 
the 1PM Caurae- Lender. 

The aurceuful candidate Is 
likely to ha vo had Peraonnel 
Mcnagamunt experience In 
lnduatry/cammercej ba nual- 
lftod toMIPM or AIPM ord be 
able to damonatraie ttielr nbil- 
Ity to aff actively teach/train 
and lead a court* team. 

The poet will be effective 
from let September 1986- The 
eloalnn data for application* Is 
24th March 1P86. interview* 
will be held In the week 
commencing 14th April 1086. 

Further datulla and applica- 
tion form available from: 
Admin let rati vo Officer fStaf- 
flnsl. Giourasterahtre college 
of At»» and Technology, Ox- 
atalla Campus. Clou teat nr 
OL2 9HW. 6-a.e. plaaae. 
-HBtOlSl HY 
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Scholarships 


Sports Science 
Scholarships 


Applications aro Invited for I wo re search studentships In the 
field of spans science. Relevant subject areas include medicine, 
physlorogy, biomechanics, bloc hem iBiry/nutrlt Ion, motor 
learning end social psychology. The studentships attract 
stan da rd rese arch council rates a nd are ta nabt o from Octob or 
1986 for a period of two years, renewable for e third. Successful 
applicants are expected to register for a PhD. 

Applications should be submitted by 31 May 1986 by 
academic departments on behalf of students. 

For further particulars please contact Ihe Research Unit, 
Sports Council, 16 Upper Woburn Place , London WC1H OQP. 


febe sports' 

110 COUNCIL, 


Overseas 



1 UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

The Becker Fellowship 
for Research Into 
Cancer In the Elderly 

Applications are invttsd fur the above Fellowship cammencrng 1 July 1986. 
and involving research of o clinical or epidemiological nature into cancer 
in the elderly. 

Requirement a medical or science degree wifft appropriate experience 
tee exact nature of the project to be undertaken w<« be defined in 
consultation wllh the successful candidate The Fellowship Is for a year 
bui may be ronewabte The incumbent will be encouraged to use this 
opportunity to obtain an additional qualification. 

Remuneration: negotiable to a maximum of R27000 per annum. 

Applicants mould submit a lull euttlculum vitae and the names and 
addressee oi three referees not taler than 30 April 1886 to Pralessor P. do 
V. Melting, eerlolrlo Unit, Department of Medicine Medical School, 
Qtawvataty, 1825, Republic el South Mrtca. Further War motion may tie 
obtained from llw Registrar or I ram the Secretory, &A UntrantthH Woo. 
CNchww House, 278 High Hotbom, luodon wCrv ih£ 


obtained. ham Ihe Registrar or Irani ihe Secrelo 
' ChichBBtef House 278 High Hotbom, tendon w 


kf, i '-' 

W* i: 1 
: 

"'W 


librarians 

continued 



The University"! sramt agdlnai apartheid and all racially discriminating 
feglelailon Is an record, mtoimafton on ihfa as well as on Itw 
Ualveielifi polloy not to discriminate In iho appolnlment al elan or 
Ihe MlaeltM of itudMire on groundi of oex, race or ranatoii Is 
.obtainable on tequeel. 

BWflA ft 0922 


PROFESSOR OF 
ENTOMOLOGY 

The UnWorolty d Natal, Pieter- 
marttiburg, invitee applications 
Irom eullabty qualified persona . 
regardless ol sex, race, colour 
of national orgtn for appoint- 1 
man! to this post. 

Preference will bo given to 
eppttoaiNe with' experience In 
academic teaching, a sound 
reputeUan In entomological 

research and administrative 
experience. No restriction is 
placed on tha Held ol Interest of 
applicants but a commitment to 
Ilia promotion ol applied ento- 
mology as a departmental 
activity ta required. 

The appointment carles an 
attractive Biliary package. The 
commenting salary will be 
dependent on the qualifications 
and/or experience of the suc- 
cessful applicant. 

Applications forms and fur* 
ther Information are avail able 
from the South African Uni- 
versities Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holbom, 
LONDON WC1V 7HE. 
Applications should be 
lodged wllh Ihe Registrar no 
taler than 26 April 1886. 

{74701) 


THE KEY to successful 
home-hunting can be 
yours for just £2,58 per 
f line in the Accommodation 
Wanted columns in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement 
every week. 

TheTimesHigherEducation 

-Supplement- . — . - 


Overseas continued 


EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE - 
FLORENCE 

Professor of 
Law (A3/A4) 

The Institute wishes to appoint to the 
above position with effect from January 
1987 or as soon as possible thereafter, an 
established scholar of professional rank 
or qualifications, who should be prepared 
to undertake and supervise legal research 
of European concern in a multi- 
disciplinary environment; particular 
interest will attach to candidates with an 
established reputation in the comparative 
analysis of law. The appointment is for 3 
years and is renewable. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Academic Service, European 
University Institute, Badia Fiesolana — 
1-50016 SAN DOMENICO Dl FIESOLE 
(FI), to which applications should be 
submitted to arrive not later than 30 April 
1986. 


UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Applications arc invited far the following posts in the College of 
Educalion:- 

I. DEPARTMENT OF CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

a. Curriculum and Klndcrgardcn Teaching methods 

b. Curriculum and Arabic Teaching Methods 

c. Curriculum and Islamic Teaching Methods 

d. Child Literature 
c, Health Education 

. I. Home Economics 

g. Mathematics Teaching Methods 

h. Educational Technology 

i. Art Education 

J. Physical Education 

2. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
a. Educational manning (Bill Professor) 

3. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
a. Educational Psychology (Full Professor) 

4. DEPARTMENT OF FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 

a ' Education"* ° f Educa,Ion (minor: Kin B er 8artcn and Elementary 

taSo7“ATAB°“ “ PhD " eq “' V “ len '' ‘ nd "•‘“W"*' ot 

APPLICANTS 

?PP |,c “ llon fonns m the followlngi- 
SW5HR Attalrs 0mce ' K^alt Embassy, 46 Queens Gate, London 

Closing date for receipt of applications Is 10th AprO 1986. 



BERLIN 


c . . . . Frele Unlvarsltat Berlin 
Fadibaralch U 

Professor of Jewish Studies (C 3) 

Applicants are invited for the position of a Professor ol 
Jswlsh Studios (C 3) in ths field of medieval and modam 
Judaism. The position Is a tenured position and resem- 
Dies an Associate Professorship In the US. 

Applicants are asked to send In a curriculum vltaa and a 
list of publications. Further particulars may ba obtained 
from Fre e University l Berlin, Fachbereich Philosophy 
und Sozlal-wlssenschaften U, Malvenstr 8 0-1 ODD 
Min 45. where applicant* should arrive «n 9 ,x 


Special 

Book 

Numbers 


March 21 English 

April 4 Psychology (I) \ 

11 Law 

18 Environmental Sciences • 
(Including Geography) I 1 
25 Sociology (I) 

May 2 Chemistry 

9 American Studies 

16 Economics (I) 

23 Biological Sciences (I) 

30 Education (I) 

June 6 Engineering 

13 University Presses (Copies to 

be distributed at The 

Association of American 
Presses meeting June 
15-18) 

Oct 3 Computer Studies (II) 

10 History (II) 

17 Maths and Physics (11) 

24 Politics 

31 Psychology (H) 

Nov 7 Economics (II) 

14 Biological Sciences (II) 

21 Sociology (II) 

28 Environmental Sciences 
(including Geography) U 

Dec 5 Education (II) 


Special 

Features 

March 21 Management Education -8 
feature which will also 
include reviews of business 
and management books- 
(Copies to be distributed ® 
The Association of Teach# 5 . 
of Management Conferee* | 
March 24-26). 

June 20 Women’s Studies (Copies' 0 

be distributed at the Seen 
International Feminist B 
Fair June 22-27). 

July 4 Industry and Higher 

Education. 

March 14 

June 25 Information Technology- 

Nov 7 




Get all the news, views, features, book reviews and jobs to yourself 
every week. Simply complete one of the coupons below and give it to 

your local newsagent. 


Please deliver a copy of the THES to me 
every week until further notice. 

Name ____ 

Address . — — - 
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Please keep a copy of the THES for me 
every week until further notice. 

Name__— 

Address 
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